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PREFACE 


The present work is substantially based upon my thesis 
which was approved for the Degree of. Doctorate in Philosophy 


by the University of Calcutta in 1932. It has since been revised 


in many places and fresh matter introduced, the last chapter being 
entirely new. 

Buddhist philosophy is a vast subject with a large number 
of ramifications. It is not possible to do full justice to the whole 
subject within so short a compass. I have here dealt with only 
a particular school. The previous writings on the subject are 
rather sectional and fragmentary and a systematic presentation of 
Dignàga's school was a desideratum. 

I take this opportunity to offer my grateful thanks to 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., Bar.-at-Law, Bharati, 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, for the constant encourage- 
ment I received from him in connection with my researches and 
for the provision he kindly made for the publication of my 
book by the University of Calcutta. " 

My sincere thanks are due to my pupil, Mr. Satindrakumar 
Mukherjee, M.A., for his ungrudging help in looking through 
the proofs and for his valuable suggestions. Mr. Gaurinath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Research Fellow, Calcutta University, who 
is carrying on researches under my guidance, also deserves my 
best thanks for the preparation of the Index. I must express 
my heart-felt thanks to my pupils, Mr. Durgacharan Chatterjee, 
M.A., P.R.S., Lecturer, Bethune College, and Mr. Makhanlal 
Nirokarieo; M.A., Research Scholar of the University, attached 
to me, for their valuable help in the preparation of the Table of 
Contents. To Mr. Atulchandra Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the University Press, Mr. Bhupendralal Banerjee, Printer, 
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Mr. Kalipada Das, B.A., and the other members of the staff of the 
University Press, I offer my grateful thanks for the special care 
and interest they have taken in my work. The publication of the 
book within such an incredibly short time is entirely due to their 
hearty co-operation. 


AsuTOSH BUILDING, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. S. M. 
November 7, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present work is ap humble attempt to give a critical 
exposition of the philosophy of the Medieval scbool of Buddhism 
that was ushered into existence by Dignāga and Dharmakirti 
' and later on systematized and developed by Santaraksita, Kamala- 
éila, Ratnakirti and other authors of repute. Of this philosophy, 
again, the purely idealistic side has been left untouched in the 
present work. ‘The interest and character of this work are 
purely philosophical and critical and not historical. There have 
already appeared in the field several brilliant expositions and 
accounts of Buddhist philosophy and religion, which have dealt 
with the historical side with varying degrees of fullness. The 
monumental works of Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Prof. 
S. N. Dasgupta have provided an important place for Buddhist 
philosophy, and though, from the very nature and scope of these 
works, the treatment might appear not to be exhaustive, the 
account and exposition constitute a substantial contribution to 
Boddhist scholarship. ‘lhe writings of Prof. Louis de La Valle 
Poussin, Prof. Steherbatsky, Prof. Guiéseppe Tucci, Prof B. M. 
Barua, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Nalinaksha Datta, Dr. E. J. 
Thomas and other scholars have already provided the learned 
world interested in Buddhism with elaborate and fairly wide 
account of the growth and development of Buddhist philosophy 
and religion. Any attempt in that line would necessarily ipvolve 
a repetition or reduplication of much the same thing, though it 
is not denied that there is room for expansion and elaboration 
even in that direction. 
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The present work has, however, steered clear of the 
historical side and is chiefly preoccupied with the dry 
metaphysical and epistemological sides of the Sautrantika 
philosophy. What particularly impressed the present writer is 
the fact that the whole course of philosophical speculations in 
Indian systems of thought, Brihmanical and non-Brühmanical 
alike, from the third century A.D. down to 1000 A.D., which 
may be described as the adolescent and fruitful period of Indian 
philosophy, bears unmistakable evidence of Buddhist influence. 
Even Vatsyayana and Sabarasvamin are not immune from it. 
Of course, they have borrowed littfe or nothing from the 
Buddhists and their chief interest in Buddhist philosophy is only 
negative, all their energies being directed to a refutation of the 
Buddhist position. But this adverse criticism does not minimise 
their debt; on the other hand, it is proof positive of their obliga- ` 
tion. It has been very aptly observed by a modern philosopher 
that ‘‘ Every writer on philosophical subjects is indebted, beyond 
all possibility of adequate acknowledgment, to the great thinkers 
of the past......... But the debt is one which he makes for him- 
self, or at least incalculably increases, by free and honest criti- 
cism. If the labours of those whom he criticizes have rendered 
his criticism possible, it is only by criticizing that he is brought 
to the intelligent appreciation of their work.’’* The real deve- 
lopment of the Nyawa philosophy may be legitimately believed 
to commence with Uddvotakara, who, on his own  avowal, 
derived his incentive to write his commentary from the hostile 
critics, whose sophisticab (according to Uddyotakara) argumente 
went a long way to bring discredit on the Nyàya Philosophy. 
Uddyotakara's taciturnity in regard to names is notorious. 
V&caspati Misra has supplied the lacuna and tells us that it was 
the adverse criticism of Dignàga and men of his ilk that gave 
‘the much-needed fillip to Uddyotakara for writing his master- 
piece. In fact, the sole justification for this attempt lay in the 


1 H. H. Joachim, Preface to The Nature of Truth, p. 4. 
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necessity of a refutation of Dignüga's animadversions which 
created a perilous situation for Nydya.' 

The subsequent career of Nydya philosophy and of Post- 
Dignága Philosophy, for the matter of that, is but a progressive 
record of the daring and desperate fights between these two 
schools, which were fought on a hundred and one battle-fields. 
The fight was keen and vigorous and continued with unabated 
enthusiasm down to the days of Vacaspati, Jayanta, Udayana 
and Sridhara, on the one hand, and Santaraksita, Kamalaéila, 
Ratnakirti and their followers, on the other. But we have 
omitted to mention another philosopher, a towering personality 
and a hero of a thousand and one battle-fields, I mean, Kumarila 
Bhatta. Kumārila came after Uddyotakara and he was, to all 
intents and purposes, a greater fighter, who fought clean and 
hard. Uddyotakara’s polemics smacked of rankling jealousy 
and were rather full of transparent sophistry and claptrap. So 
the Buddhists did not find it very hard to expose his fallacies. 
In Kumarila, however, they found a veritable Tartar. It is not 
seldom that the Buddhists were compelled to revise their old 
theories and to re-formulate them in the light of Kumaürila's 
criticism." In fact, a more formidable critic, so firmly posted 
in the niceties of Buddhist philosophy and dogmas, could hardly 
be imagined. Iumarila's sledge-hammer blows were telling 
in their effect and the replies of Sántaraksita, Dharmottara,' 
Ratnakirti and subsequent writers indirectly acknowledged the 


1 yad Aksgapüdah pravaro muninüm | šamàya Süstrami jagato jagida | 

kutirkikijiinanivrttibetuh | karisyate tasya maya nibandhal, il 
" N. V. Intro. 

Cf. yadyap: bhiagyakrta krtavyutpidanam etat tathapi Dignagapra- 
bhrtibhir arvicinaih kuhetusantamasasamutthaápanenü ‘cchiditarh éüstrarn 
na tattvanirnayaya paryüptam ity Uddyotakarena oo. om tad 
npauiyata iti prayojanavan ayam ñrambha iti. ‘Tit. ti., p. 2. 

2 Vide the chapters on Apoha and Manovijriüna in — 

3 Vide the chapter ' Negative Judgment,’ Pt. Il, 
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justice of his criticism in more places than one, inasmuch as they 
had to re-shape their theories in fundamental aspects. 

What is, however, particularly refreshing in this tense 
atmosphere of fighting is the fact of the earnestness of the 
fighters. Though all cannot be regarded as equally honest or 
honourable in their methods, their earnestness and sincerity are 
beyond doubt or cavil. The fighting has all the freshness of life 
and reality. There is no air of unreality about it. In fact, they 
fought for what they believed to be a question of life and death. 
Philosophy was not a matter of academic interest in India. 
Change of philosophy meant the change of entire outlook and 
orientation in life. Victory in a philosophical debate, therefore, 
was essential to the preservation of one's religion and mode of 
life, and defeat spelt inglorious death or apostacy from the 
accepted faith. There was, in fact, no line of demarcation 
between philosophy and religion in India. A religion without a 
philosophical backing was unthinkable. 

The cleavage between philosophy and religion is pronounced 
where religion is held to be a matter of unquestioning faith 
irrespective of a philosophic sanction. But in India tbe two 
were identical. So even the athists bad their own religion, 
because philosophy and religion were one. Belief had to submit 
to the test of logic, and a faith that was not warranted by philo- 
sophie conviction, was rightly regarded as perverse dogmatism 
which has no right to the allegiance of a man of sound education 
and culture. It is this fact of intellectual honesty and spiritual 
earnestness that account for the intensity and desperate character 
of this fighting for opinions among ancient philosophers of India. 
As has been aptly observed by Prof. Dasgupta with his charac- 
teristic insight, '''The systems of philosophy in India were not 
stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the human miud, 
but by a deep craving alter the realisation of the religious purpose 
of life." ? Ignorance of this peculiarity of the Indian mind has 


1 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 71. 
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been responsible for the so-called charge of scholasticism that has 
been laid at the door of Indian philosophy. Philosophy was not 
the fad of intellectual circles that indulged in these metophysical 
gymnastics for mere intellectual satisfaction or for the purpose 
of whiling away their idle hours. It was, on the contrary, the 
earnest quest of truth and life's purpose and nothing sbort of 
truth could give its votaries peace or satisfy their ardent minds. 
And the intensity of this craving was not appeased except by a 
thoroughgoing and meticulous application of the truth to every 
detail of life. Accorcingly no fictitious barrier between religion 
and philosophy was tolerated. 

If religion was not sanctioned and inspired by philo- 
sophy, it was regarded as a useless superstition. If philo- 
sophy was not lived in actual religion, it was rightly held 
to be a mere waste of time and a dereliction from life's true 
purpose and mission. As Prof. Sir S. Radhakrishnan observes 
with his inimitable felicity of expression, ‘“*‘ In many otber 
countries reflection on the nature of existence is a luxury of life. 

The serious moments are given to action, while the pursuit of 
philosophy comes up asa parenthesis. In ancient India philo- 
sophy was not an auxiliary to any other science or art, but always 
held a prominent position of independence.''' The true criterion 
of philosophy and scholasticism therefore should be sought not 
in the identity of the interests of religion and philosophy, which, 
to my mind, far from being an occasion of halting apology, 
oonstitutes the very apex and perfection of both of them. ‘The 

«criterion, in my humble judgment, should be the crucial test as to 
whether or not the pursuit of philosophy is inspired by an un- 
remitting and unhesitating enquiry after truth and whether it 
is only an after-thought, a metaphysica] eyewash, or a clever 
subterfuge to bolster up a pet dogma. If this criterion is accepted 
and applied, Indian philosophy will, we believe, come out in 
triumphant glory. z Unquestioning, blind faith may be shameful 


1 Indian Philogophy, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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superstition, but the studious endeavour to keep religion apart 
from philosophy is a perversity of mind, of which we should be 
equally ashamed. To keep up philosophy again in a water-tight 
compartment and to prevent it deliberately from finding its 
fulfilment in religion constitutes an unpardonable case of moral 


cowardice, insincerity of purpose and shallow dilettantism. 
There might be a semblance of justification or excuse for 
=- the charge of scholasticism against the course 
Satie geo derum "of philosophic thought in some Brahmanical 
schools (which, we bekeve, we have succeeded 
in proving to be without foundation); but this indictment 
cannot be brought against Buddhist philosophy with any show 
of plausibility. From the very beginning Buddhism has been 
critical in its spirit. Lord Buddha was an intellectual giant 
and a rationalist above anything else. He exhorted his disciples 
to accept nothing on trust. ““ Just as people test the purity of 
gold by burning it in fire, by cutting it and by examining it on 
a touchstone, so exactly you should, O ye monks! accept my 
words after subjecting them to a critical test and not out of 
reverence for me.'' These words of the Buddha furnish the key to 
the true spirit of Buddhist philosophy throughout its career. And 
this freedom of thought encouraged by Buddha was respon- 
stole for the schism in the Buddhist church and for division of 
Buddhist philosophy into so many divergent schools. This 
should not be regarded as a matter of regret ; on the contrary, 
we should read in it the signs of pulsating life. Dead level. 
monotony and formal uniformity in a religion may have a practi- 
cal value in that it may conduce to the solidarity and cohesiveness 
of the body of its followers. But this uniformity and solidarity 
may have been purchased at the cost of intellectual expansion. 
So the bargain is not profitable, as it may appear at first 


| tüpüc chedüo ca nikasüt suvarpam iva panditaib | parikgya bhikgavo 
grábyarh madvaco na tu gauravàt || | Quoted in TUB, T. p. 13. 
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sight. Honest difference of opinion, on the other hand, need 
not necessarily mean faction and feud. It is undoubtedly the 
sign of intellectual growth. Uniformity, absolute and unqualified, 
can be secured only if all the members of a community reach the 
same level of ‘progress or if all intellectual growth is rendered 
impossible. Deny the privilege of education and men will not 
put awkward questions. So difference of opinion and birth of 
diverse philosophies should not be banned, as this would prove 
fatal to the intellectual growth and progress of mankind. We 
have therefore no reason to mourn the lack of uniformity in the 
philosophical speculations of ancient India. They furnish the 
evidence of real life. Liberty of thought and difference of 
opinion are not incompatible with the harmonious growth or 
solidarity of ai nation. After all, if exclusive emphasis is not 
laid upon the points of difference we can never fail to find out 
fundamental unity and a common platform in our social, póli- 
tical and"economic relations. The differences, on the other hand, 
may really be a source of inspiration for philosophic thought 
and thus be a real factor in the development of a nation. History 
contains numerous and brilliant proofs of this truth. The sharp 
differences of the Buddhist and non-Buddhist schools of thought 
did not lead to any calamity; rather they stimulated and enriched 
philosophical thought in India. In one sense divergence of 
thought is the very condition of growth and dev elopment of real 
philosophy. A critical and sympathetic study of the history of 
Indian philosophies will bear out the position we have put 
forward. 

It may be hoped that the importance and utility of the study 
of Indian philosophy in all its varieties and branches will not be 
denied by any serious student of human thought. It has all the 
strength and weakness of human life, and we are inclined to 
believe that the, life of philosophy in ancient and medieval India 
was never languid or at a low ebb. There is a prevalent 

- superstition tbat too much interest in philosophy Drought 
the political downfall! of India. . It is said that Indians were 


shout 
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more interested in the problems of the next world than in the 
stern realities of present life. Things of the earth were looked 
upon with contempt. Like the proverbial star-gazer of old their 
eyes were fixed upon heaven and the result was a deterioration of 
physical and economic prosperity. It enervated the people and 
paved the way for foreign invasion. This charge against Indian 
philosophy has the apparent sanction of history, and the present 
degradation and misery of India lend an easy justification for same. 
But here also we beg to differ. The downfall of India is not the 
result of vigorous pursuit of philosophy in the past. The vulgar 
mind easily detects a family relationshtp between culture and 
indolence and outward appearance yields an easy support to this 
facile condemnation. But this very accusation carries with itself 
its own condemnation and a lesson for the necessity of- close 
thinking, which refuses to be led away by appearances and dares 
penetrate deep below the surface. The average mind will put a 
premium on physical and tangible results and will ignore or 
slur over the hidden springs of activity. But all grand achieve- 
ments of mankind have a prolonged preparation behind them. 
They are but the outward expression and efflorescence of a 
long-drawn-out intellectual discipline. Ultimately it is the 
brain that works and moves the body, though its activity is not 
apparent to the superficial observer. In point of fact all great 
political upheavals came after a long course of philosophical 
discipline. Though the causal relation is not easily discoverable, 
the coincidence is significant. Alexander came after Socrates, ` 
Plato and Aristotle. Candragupta and Asoka came after the. 
Buddha. ‘These may be regarded as chance coincidences, pure 
and simple. But look at the life of the Buddhist monks, who 
are believed to be apostles of peace and exponents of a negative 
philosophy. "The*extra-worldly interests of the Buddhists are 
too well-known to need emphasis. But were they a lot of 
idlers ? The answer is an emphatic ‘No.’ These peace-loving 
Buddhists crossed the Himalayas and the seas, at considerable 
personal risk and in the face of deterring privations and 
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discomforts, to preach the gospel of the impermanence of the 

. world and the message of peace. The great protagonist of 
= Vedānta, I mean Sankarácárya, whose philosophy is believed to 
l 5 have weaned away the Indian masses from their worldly interests 
= . and thus hastened the political downfall of India was, however, 
i: one of the most indefatigable workers that the world knows. 
. Were these philosophers then false to their own teaching ? The 
truth lies rather in the contrary supposition. There is no 
antagonism between a vigorous philosophy and a vigorous life. Tt 
is only when the living inspiration dies and people fall out of tune 
with true philosophy that they sink down to idleness. It is lack 
of intellectual vigour and mental lassitude that are at the root of 
national despair and degeneration. The vulgar mind, which 
will not and cannot probe deep into the bottom and through 
sheer inertia take the  surface-appearance for the reality, 
causally connects the two events, though the distance of time and 
presence of other factors will prove the hollowness of the 
conclusion to the discerning student. Philosophy stirs up the 
intellect and disciplines the will and prepares a man for great 
sacrifice, without which nothing great has ever been achieved in 
the world. We must therefore learn to pay no heed to the 
croakers and Philistines who find nothing but waste of time and 
energy inthe pursuit of philosophy. They look for direct practical 
results. But philosophy is slow in its results direct or indirect. 


(T. 
.- 


` 


. Then, again, its results are more often than not apt to be 
: affiliated to the immediate causes preceding them. Only a 


* penetrating insight and a sturdy intellect, that can look long and 
far, deep and sure, can appraise them at their true worth and 
find out the truth. Whatever may be the case, the truth can be 
proclaimed from house-tops that philosophy, which trains the 
intellect and makes it active and alert, can never encourage 
idleness. It is a libel against philosophy which seems to have 
acquired plausibility by sheer reiteration. It will be a calamity 
if men are not found who will pursue the enquiry after truth 
irrespective of the opinion of the masses and consideration of 
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material advantages. The present degradation of India is the 
result not of pursuit of philosophy but rather of the want of it. 
It is the result of the death of philosophy, of the unreasoning 
and unquestioning acquiescence in the inevitable, which all 
philosophy in India condemns in unqualified and unequivocal 
language. 

We now propose to turn our attention to the special claims 
of Buddhist philosophy on our thought. Buddhist philosophy, 
particularly of the Mahayana schools, came as a challenge 
and as a surprise to the happy-go-lucky and self-complacent 
attitude of contemporary philosophers. It gave a tremendous 
shock to the naive, common-sense realism of the  Nyàága- 
Vaigesika and Mimé@msa@ schools. By its bold denial of a 
permanent ego-principle it invited and called forth the 
indignant protests of the entire philosophical world. The 
self-complacent realism of the Vaibhaüsikas was unceremoniously 
brushed aside and covered with ridicule and contempt equally 
with the Brahmanical and Jaina schools of thought. The 
Yogdcara school by advocating an extreme form of subjective 
idealism, with its consequent denial of the objective world, came 
in for vigorous attacks from the realistic and  absolutistic 
schools alike. The climax was reached when Nagšrjuna and 
his followers propounded their philosophy of absolute negativism 
with its undisguised distrust of the empirical testimony of our 
sense and intellect. The result was an all-round panic and 
confusion. It provoked vigorous thought and spirited criticism.» 
Whatever might be the merits of these philosophies, one thing 
is certain and undeniable that they produced the expected result ; 
they broke the placid contentment of the contemporary 
philosophie thought in India. ‘They created a sense of alarm 
and thus gave the fillip to vigorous thinking in all schools to 
look out for the ways and means to protect their vested interests. 
But, hówever formidable might have been these Buddhist 


philosophies, the most upsetting were the dialectics of Dignüga 


and Dharmakirti and their redoubtable successors. This is 


` 
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evidenced by the vitriolic attacks of the Brahmanical and Jaina 
philosophical writings of the period. 
PACE The present work concerns itself with this school of 
| Buddhist philosophy and logic. It is the result of long years of 
W study and thought. The present writer has endeavoured to 
= present the philosophy of Dignaga's school with all its 
strength and purity. ‘he plan and arrangement are entirely 
original and a critical student of Buddhist philosophy will, i 
is hoped, not fail to detect in this book the working of a modern 
and critical mind. The subtle dialectic of the Buddhist philo- 
sophers is difficult in the extreme and demands the utmost 
critical thought and minutest attention from the student It 
will be too much to expect that these difficulties have been 
minimised by the present attempt. But the present writer hopes 
that his exposition is at least easier than that in the original 
works.- Nowhere has there been an attempt, conscious or 
deliberate, to avoid the difficulties, The present writer has 
boldly faced the difficulties and has tried his level best to present 
them to the modern mind in an intelligible form. Fidelity to 
the original has been the watch-word and motto with his humble 
self and, though the thoughts and arguments have been 
presented in the language of a modern thinker, there has not 
been the slightest departure from the original. The idea 
has all along been to let the philosophers speak for them- 
| selves and where linguistic and verbal fidelity threatened 
* obscurity, he has not hesitated to give a free rendering of 
their ideas and thoughts without regard to the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit idiom. Nevertheless, there are places where the techni- 
calities of Indian philosophy and dialecti¢ have been presented 
in their original form and this has been done deliberately with 
a view to acquainting the student with the methodology of 
ancient thinkers. 
In conelusion the attention of the reader is particularly 
invited to the chapters ‘Tbe objections from the point of view of 
causation’ and ‘A critica] estimate of the Sautrantika theory 
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of :.Causation,;' * Universals,' ‘The doctrine of  Apoha,' and 
* Nirvana’ in the first part and to ‘ Universal Concomitance’ in 
the second part. Although the main character of this work is 
expository and the author has had to play the rôle of an advocate 
for the most part, it will be found that on some fundamental 
points he has not hesitated to criticize the Buddhist position 
where he has not been able to see eye to eye with them. In 
short, an attempt has been made to give a critical and dis- 
passionate presentation of the Buddhist philosophy of Universal 
Flux and, in this, particular care A been taken to steer clear 
of a partisan spirit. 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary dot my designa- 
ting the philosophy of Dignaga's school in s@ far as it is 
presented in this book, as the philosophy of Critical Realism. 
The word ‘critical’ was adopted by Kant as the special appella- 
tion of his philosophy. This has not stood in the way of a 
school of American Healists from describing their system of 
philosophy as * critical.' For similar reasons I too have not 
hesitated to adopt this expressive term in my designation of 
the realistic philosophy of Dignàga's school. I felt that to put 
the same label on this philosophy and on that of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school would be inappropriate and rather misleading. 
In fact, the philosophy of Dignaga's school, in so far as itis 
realistic, will be found to have greater affinities with Kant's 
philosophy than with the commonsense naive Realism of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa schools. Like Kant the Buddhist 
Realist thinks the categories of thought and reality as a priort 
subjective concepts and the difference lies in the latter's insist- 
ence on the evidentiary value of sensation, in which the things 
in-itself . (svalakgana) is believed to be presented in its pure and 
unsullied ‘character. Kant, however, thinks that. the things-in- 
themselves are never revealed to the mind and as such, they 
are bound to remain unknown and unknowable. Im spite of 
this fundamental divergence the two schools are found to agree ` 
int the proposition that all determinate knowledge, which is- 
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knowledge in the real sense of the term, is the result of a 
synthesis of an a prior? and an a posteriori element. In view of 
this agreement with Kant and of its fundamental difference in 
outlook and attitude from the other Realistic philosophies of 
India and Europe, the designation of ' Critical Realism” may 
not be looked upon as an unwarrantable misappropriation of a 
respectable term. 
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CHAPTER I 
THe NATURE OF EXISTENCE 


The whole universe of reals has been classified by the 
Naiyüyikas under two exclusive heads, viz., krtakas (products 
or perishable) and akrtakas (non-products or imperishable). The 
Vatstputriyas, an independent school of Buddhists, however, 
have grouped all realities under two classes, viz., kşantka 
(momentary) and aksanika (non-momentary). Whatever prin- 
ciple of classification be adopted, the conclusion is inevitable 
that non-eternal entities must be momentary, as they are perish- 
able by their very nature and constitution. Now, if a thing is 
perishable by its very nature and consitution, it will perish in the 
very next moment of its birth independently of the service of an 
external agent. If, however, it is not constitutionally perishable, 
it must be imperishable and no amount of external force, that 
may be brought to bear upon it, can make it cease to exist, as 
a thing cannot forfeit its own nature and assume that of another 
and yet continue to remain the same entity as before. And 
there is no medium between momentary and non-momentary, 


_the two classes embracing the whole universe of thought and 


reality. To suppose, therefore, that a thing may be perishable 
by its nature and constitution and yet must be dependent upon 
an external agent to bring about its destruction, involves a 
necessary absurdity. 1 
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It has been urged “that as a thing is seen to perish in a 
determinate place and time, its destruction must be contingent 
upon an extraneous cause and so long as this destructive agent 
does not appear, it will naturally continue to exist. The hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous destruction is opposed to experience and 
hence unacceptable. There is no absurdity in supposing that 
a thing may be perishable by nature and yet may be dependent 
on an external cause for its destruction, quite as much as a seed, 
which, though possessed of a natural aptitude for producing a 
sprout, is seen to effectuate a sprout subject to its association 
with water, air, soil, and the like*and not independently. 
Experience also shows that hard metals like copper and the lke 
‘are liquefied, when impinged upon by the flames of fire, but 
revert to their pristine condition of hardness when the heat com- 
municated by fire is withdrawn. A jug continues to exist until 
it is crushed by the stroke of a club. So the dialectic of natural 
constitution—that if a thing is perishable by its nature it will 
perish by itself—should be accepted with a qualification, in 
the light of experience, viz., as subject to action by a destructive 
agent. 

The whole argument of the opponent, however, is vitiated 
by a misreading of facts. The analogy of the seed is pointless 
as the seed per se is not the cause of the sprout, but the particu- 
lar seed-entity, vested with sprout-producing efficiency, that 
emerges in the final stage immediately before the sprout is pro- 
duced. The bard copper is no firm and obdurate entity but is in 


continual flux ; and when associated with the subsidiary causes, , 


fire and the like, it gives rise to another distinct entity liquid 
in nature and, when other circumstances supervene, the liquid 
moments disappear and hard moments manifest themselves. The 
theory of an external, destructive agent, on the other hand, gives 
rise to logical complications. The destructive agent, requisition- 
ed for the destruction of an entity, can be posited if it has any 
effect on the thing to be destroyed; but this effect will transpire 
to be illuséry on examination. Well, what can be the nature of 
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this effect ? Is it the production of another entity or non-exist- 


ence of the previous entity ? On the former alternative, a 


. 


. destructive agent has no useful function, as a thing is brought 


into existence by its own proper cause, which is the immediate, 
antecedent entity. And to say that the cause of a succeeding 
event is the cause of the destruction of the previous entity is 
to say that destruction is self-caused and spontaneous, which 
is our position. The second alternative that the destructive 
agent causes non-existence of the previous entity is equally un- 
tenable, as only an entity can be produced and non-existence 
being produced will be an entity—which is absurd. And if this 
supposed non-existence is identical with the thing that is pro- 
duced, the cause of destruction as distinct from the previous 
entity need not be postulated. Moreover, the destructive agent 
must be supposed to produce an effect on the thing to be destroyed. 
And is this effect something distinct from the thing on which if is 
produced or not distinct ? If distinct, it will not destroy the 
thing, as there is no relation between the two. On the latter 
alternative, it is useless as nothing new is produced. Aviddha- 
karna, an old Naiyüyika, whose opinions are frequently quoted 
in the Tattvasamgraha, but who has been entirely forgotten by 
the later Brahminical writers, has taken strong exception to the 
Buddhist position that destruction is spontaneous. He argues, 
destruction is neither contemporaneous with, nor antecedent to, 
an entity, but a subsequent event occurring In the next moment, 
as the Buddhist too would have it. And so being an event 
“occurring at a determinate point of time it must have a cause 
and cannot be spontaneous. 

Uddyotakara, again, has attacked the Buddhist position in the 
following arguments : if destruction is uncaused, it will be either 
non-existent like a barren woman's son or an eternal entity like 
ether (a@kaéa), as no medium is possible between the two. If it 
is non-existent, all entities will be eternal, as they will not be 
subject to destruction and consequently the conception of perisha- 
bility of all composite bodies will be an unfoynded myth. If it 
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is eternal, it will co-exist with all entities—an absurd position, 
as existence and non-existence, which is the connotation of des- 
truction, are mutually contradictory. If co-existence is denied, 
there will be no birth, as eternal destruction will preclude all 
production. 

All the objections, the Buddhist rejoins, proceed from a 
confusion of the meaning of the word * destruction !' Now, this 
word, * destruction ' can have two possible meanings : in the first 
place, it may mean the fluxional nature of all entities ; in the 
second place, it may connote absolute cessation of existence 
(bhávasvargpa-nivrlti). Destruction in the first sense does not 
connote any negative idea ; it only implies that things are in a 
state of continual flux, that an entity endures only for a moment, 
yielding place to another entity emerging into being. So if des- 
truetion means the fluxional nature of an entity, it does not 
militate against our position, as we also admit it to have a cause, 
but as the cause is inherent in its own constitution and nothing 
foreign to its nature, we style it uncaused. But this fluxional 
character is nothing distinct from the entity itself and as such 
cannot be regarded as a subsequent event in regard to its own self, 
although thereis nothing to prevent it from being conceived as a 
subsequent eventin regard to the immediately preceding entity. 
Destruction in this sense exists and accordingly the conception 
of the perishability of composite bodies (samskrta) is not an 
unfounded illusion. 

Destruction, in the sense of absolute cessation of existence; 
is, however, an unreal fiction. Pure negation is an abstract idea 
and has no existence and so cannot be an event, which means 
the coming into existence of an entity which was previously 
non-existent. It is as unreal as a sky-lotus and to affrm exist- 
ence, previous or subsequent, of it is an absurdity. When we say 
that there is a cessation of existence, we only mean that a thing 
passes out of existence and not that non-being exists or occurs. 
It is a meaningless expression. What we seek to establish is that 
cessation of existence in the sense of pure non-being cannot be 
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an objective category. So the contention of Uddyotakara that 
the negation of non-being will entail eternal existence of all 
entities falls to the ground, because all real beings, fluxional in 
nature, will pass out of existence in the second moment without 


any gratuitous help from an external entity. The whole conten- 


tion of Uddyotakara proceeds on the assumption that negation 
is an objective category, but, as we have seen, it is only an ideal 
fiction and not a concrete fact, as the Niyayavaiáesika school 
postulates. 

The whole allegation of Uddyotakara, that all uncaused enti- 
ties are either eternal verities or non-entities and negation being 
an uncaused fact will be eternal, bas no force against the Saut- 
rantika philosopher. The Sautrantska does not admit any eternal, 
uncaused category. The Vatbhdsikas, however, allege that there 
are three eternal verities, viz., aküsa (space) pratisankhydnirodha 
(dissociation of the mind from impurities effected by transcen- 
dental knowledge) and apratisankhyanirodha (non-emergence 
due to absence of causes). But these  Vaibhasikas are not 
regarded by us as the true followers of the Buddha. They are 
grouped along with the other heretical schools of thought, viz., 
the Naiydyikas and the like. The Sautraüntikas, who maintain 
the doctrine of universal flux, have no place in their scheme of 
realities for an uncaused category. These so-called eternal veri. 
ties are ideal fictions (samvrtas), pure and simple. Uddyotakara 
in fathering this doctrine upon the Sautrantikas only betrays 
his ignorance of the Buddhist position." 

* As regards the so-called non-perishable entities such as space, 
time, God and the like, they are mere fictions of imagination 


1 The import and nature of these three eternal categories of the 
Vaibhásikas will bə elucidated in the chapter on Nirvartu. 

* * Yaccoktam akárapam bhavato dvidha nityam asaeceti, tat para- 
siddhüntaánabhijüatayá, yato nyiyavadinim bauddhānņnām akaranam asadeva 
e4a 99502 ye ca Vaibhasika ñkašñdivastu sattvena kalpayanti, te yusmatpaksa 
eva niksiptà na šškyaputriyü iti na tanmatopanydso nyayat "—Kamalasila 
Pañjikā, p. 140, Tattvasamgraha. 
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and do not exist as objective realities, as the connotation of reality 
is causal efficiency (artha-kriyadkdritva) and no causal efficiency 
is predicable of them. And if these be real entities, as you claim, 
they must be momentary existents, as causal efficiency is predi- 
cable only of things that are momentary. No other definition of 
reality except causal efficiency can be logically sound. Let us 
examine the definitions of reality as proposed by the Naiyāyikas. 
Sattüsambandha or satfa@samavaya (participation or co-inherence 
in universal existence) is not a tenable definition, as samavdya 
is a form of relation and all relations are unreal. And 
even if it is allowed, universality  (süámanya), particularity 
(pigesa) and co-inhesion (samavdya), which do not participate 
in the universal, will have no existence. Nor is the attri- 
bution of a sué generis existence to each of them a clever 
hypothesis, as this means too many different types of existence. 
Moreover, these tentative definitions are confuted by the following 
dilemma: Is this sui generis existence (svarupasattà) something 
different from existence as such or not different ? In the former 
alternative, it will be non-existence and the categories concerned 
will be unreal. In the latter, the sui generis existence will be 
unmeaning, as there is nothing to differentiate it from existence 
as such and the categories will be lumped into one. So also with 
regard to the other categories, viz., substance, attribute and 
action. If they are identical with existence as such, there is no 
excuse of their being regarded as separate categories and if they 
are different, they will have no existence of their own. So we see 
that the very categories of the Naiyaáyika are reduced to unreal 
fictions by his own definition.' The poor Naiyaáyika finds himself 


1 The universal (sdmanya) cannot participate in any other universal, 
as this will lead to infinite regression. The universal too cannot be attached 
to particularity, as in that case the particular will cease to be particular, if it 
becomes universal in any form.  Co-inherence ia regarded as one, invi- 
sible, eternal relation obtaining between the universal and the particular, 
substance and attribute, part and whole. There can be no universal relating 
to this entity, as the idea of the universal presupposes a number of concrete 
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in the predicament of defining existence as one that is “ exis- 
tence,’ which amounts to a confession of failure.’ 

But what does demarcate such unreal fictions as a rabbit’s 
horn and the like from things which are real ? Well, it is causal 
efficiency alone and as these fictions cannot possess any causal 
efficiency, they must be set down as unreal. An objection has 
been raised that reality cannot be supposed to consist in causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency exists even in such unreal fictions 
as a sky-lotus and the like. These fictions certainly generate an 
impression in the mind and thus have causal efficiency in that 
respect, but they cannot be accepted as real on that account. 
Moreover, in dreams and illusions, unreal things are seen to have 
practical efficiency. The false snake in the rope is as much a 
cause of trepidation as the real one, and sometimes a man is seen 
to develop all the symptoms of poisoning and on some occasions 
to die, because he was falsely persuaded that he was bitten by a 
snake. And a dream-elephant is seen to be as powerful as a 
real elephant of our wakeful experience. If you make causal 
efficiency the sole test of reality, you will be painfully obliged to 
accord reality to those fictions. 

The Buddhist replies that predication of causal efficiency 
relates to an objective reality and does not include subjective 
fictions. In dreams and illusions the objects that are experi- 
enced, are not real, objective facts, but are evolved from the 
imagination. The contents of these experiences are but the 
objectified memory-impressions and have no existence, outside 
the experiencing mind. It will be a sheer perversion of facts to 
apply to these mental fictions the standard of reality, which be- 
longs to objective facts. Such unreal fictions, as sky-lotus and 


individuals sharing in it and as samavdya is one, the question of its being 
a universal cannot arise. See Kirndavali: vyakter abhedas tulyatvain 
saünkaro' thi” navasthitib | rapahánir asambandho jatibidbakasamg ahah || 

1 Compare in this connexion the observations of Prof. Mctaggart in 


his ‘ Nature of Existence,’ Chk; Sec. 5. 
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the like, are purely subjective, facts without any objective founda- 
tion and as causal efficiency has been postulated as the test of an 
objective reality, it cannot have any application to these fictitious 
representations of the imagination. When we deny causal effici- 
ency to these ideal fictions, we deny it in the sense of their being 
objective realities. All these objections could be enforced if we 
held with Kuma&rila and the Natydyikas that illusions and dreams 
were conversant about realities." But according to our theory 
these experiences are purely subjective and are absolutely devoid 
of any objective reference. Causal efficiency therefore stands un- 
refuted as the test and definition of reality, as reality connotes 
real, substantive facts and not subjective fictions.’ 

And causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or 
simultaneity and as simultaneity and succession are incompa- 
tible with the supposed permanent entity, causal efficiency is 
restricted to the momentary, fluxional entity alone. One may 
legitimately enquire: Why is it that practical efficiency cannot 
be predicated of a non-fluxional, permanent entity ? Because it 
is redargued by the following dilemma: Has your '' permanent '' 
power of past and future practical efficiency during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency or no? If it has such power, it 
cannot fail to execute the past and future actions exactly 
as it does its present action, because the execution of an action is 
the inevitable consequence of such efficiency, which it is 
conceded to possess. And there is no reason why there should 
be any delay in the effectuation of such actions as the causal 


! Kumirila holds that even memory and dream experiences contain 
an objective reference like perception. The contents of these experiences 
are real, objective facts, though in dreams and illusions these facts are 
presented under a wreng spatio-temporal relation. Nothing but an existing 
fact can become an object of experience and so the objects of dreams and 


illusions, even are real facts though the spatial and temporal relations are 


perverted, cj. ‘‘svapnidipratyaye bihyath sarvathi nahi nesyate | sarva 
trálambanarn bahyam deéakilinyathitmakam H ?” Sloka-vdritika, p. 242. 
? Vide Tattvasamgraha, verses 425-427. 
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efficiency is present intact. The point at issue can be brought 
home by the following argument. 

That, which has causal efficiency in respect of anything, 
does execute that thing without fail, as for instance the full 
assemblage of causes. And this entity has past and future 
causal efficiency (and should therefore execute the past: and 
future actions without fail. On the second alternative (if 
the permanent has no such efficiency of past and future agency), 
it will never do those actions, as exertion of practical efficiency 
results from power alone. The privation of past and future 
efficiency in the permanant'can be specifically driven home by the 
following syllogism: What at any time does not do anything, 
that at that time is incapable of doing it, as for instance, a gravel 


is unable to produce a sprout. And this “permanent '' does not 


s 


execute its past and future actions during its execution of present 
action (and consequently does not possess the power for the same). 
It is proved beyond doubt that this supposed *'permanent '' 
has present practical efficiency, but it does not ofa surety 
possess its past and future efficiency. And as co-existence of 
efficiency and non-efficiency, two contradictory qualities, is not 
possible in a single entity, the conclusion is irresistible that 
the present entity is distinct from the past and the future entity 
and is thus fluxional. It may be urged that causal efficiency 
may exist in a thing without the effect being produced and this Ë 
is confirmed by the fact that the seed in the granary is 
regarded as the cause of the sprout, though the sprout is not 
immediately produced. But this objection is based upon a mis- 
conception. In ordinary parlance, a remote, possible cause is 
said to possess causal efficiency. But this is a loose, popular 
conception and cannot be made the basis of a philosophical 
enquiry. In reality, however, the cause of the sprout is the 
peculiar seed-entity that immediately and invariably produces the 
sprout. The seed in the granary is regarded as the cause of the 
sprout only in view of a remote possibility. So there is no room 
for confusion between a real cause, which is immediately and 
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b invariably attended with an effect, and a remote possible cause, 


which can be regarded as a cause only by courtesy. 
But the Naiyüyikas and other realists demur to accept the 


. position of the Buddhist set forth above. They urge that 





fluxional cause could be accepted if the invariable concomitance 
of causal efficiency with momentariness was established. But 


this is impossible. It is quite plausible that a permanent entity, 


though it is the sole and sufficient cause, can exercise its causal 
efficiency only in conjunction with subsidiaries and as these 
subsidiaries occur in succession, successive execution of past and 
future actions is not incompetent fo a permanent cause. The 
cause does not independently produce the effect as it develops its 
causal efficiency only in association with its subsidiaries. The 
production of the effect is contingent upon the co-presence of the 
subsidiaries and so does not take place when the set of subsi- 
diaries is absent. The presence and absence of the subsidiaries, 
however, do not at all affect the real nature of the cause, as the . 
cause is entirely distinct from them. 

The co-presence of subsidiaries, the Buddhist observes, is an 
idle hypothesis. If tbe permanent develops its causal efficiency 
on its own account and is not at all assisted by the subsidiaries, 
the latter become absolutely useless. And if the peculiar effect- 

roducing efficiency, that manifests itself in the last moment, is 
identical with its past nature, nothing can prevent the production 
of the effect. If this nature is a different one, you cannot claim 
the previous entity as the cause. And if you suppose that the — 
cause has not undergone any mutation, production becomes 
impossible, as its previous inefficiency will persist. But it may 
be contended that the permanent entity is one of the causes, 
and not the sole and sufficient cause. It is the entire collocation 
of causes (sümügri) that produces the effect and not the cause 
alone, however powerful it might be. The relation between 


cause and effect is not one of mutual necessary implication 


— — but non-separation with one term 
e Vide SBNT., p. 27, 11, 6-9. 
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lying independent (ayogavyavaccheda) as in invariable con- 
comitance (vydpti). Thus, as in vydpti, the probandum can 
exist without the probans, though the probans cannot, so 
also a cause can exist independently of the effect, though not 
the effect. And in this conception of causal relation the popular 
view and philosophers’ estimate do coincide.’ 

Well, we Buddhists, have no quarrel with you on the point 
that several factors combine to produce a self-same effect. What 
we contend for is that a permanent cause cannot ex hypothesi 
stand in need of any auxiliary factors. If the invariable efficient 
or inefficient nature of the permanent continues, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect for all times, 
So there is no logic in the position of the upholders of the 
permanent entity that it is the full collocation of causes and not 
a single cause, that is productive of the effect. We have it 
from experience that several causal factors combine to produce 
a self-identical effect and we do not challenge this position. 
But the point at issue is whether the '* permanent `` undergoes 
any mutation or not. If there is no mutation, either production 
or non-production will be inevitable, as indicated above. If, 


! Tasmid vyüptivat káryaküranabhávo ‘py ekatra anyayogavyavacche- 
dena, anyatra ayoga-vyabacchedenü' va boddhavyah, tathaiva laukika- 
parikeakinith sampratipatteh (op. cif., p. 37). Vyāpti is the invariablee 
concomitance of the probans (middle term) with the probandum and this 
is the very ground and conditio sine qua non of all inference. This 

* relation is stated in the major premiss of Aristotelian syllogism, in 
which the middle term is invariably distributed, though not necessarily 
the major term, which may be taken in its entire or partial extension 
according to circumstances. Accordingly vydpti has been spoken of as 
of two distinct types, to wit (1) samavydpti inehich the two terms are 
co-extensive and (2) asamavydpti, in which the probandum is of wider 
extension than the probans. The contention is whether the relation of 
causality is of necessity one of co-extensive concomitance or may be a 
relation of unequal extension with one term wider than, and herte in- 
dependent of, the other. The Buddhist maintains the former view and 
the Naiydyike affirms the latter possibility with emphasis, 


E 





LI 

W a; the permanent mutates, it ceases to be permanent. 

And this dilemma is unavoidable. No reliance again can be 
placed on recognition ((pratyabhijad), on the strength of whose 
testimony the unchanged identity of the cause could be estab- 
lished. Recognition is an unsafe guide, as we see there is recog- 
nition even in the case of growing hair and nails and the like. 
Apparently therefore the relation of cause and effect is one of 
mutual necessary implication and not non-separation with one 
term lying independent, as the Naiydyika affirms. The analogy 
of ewydptt is inapplicable, as vydpli is a relation between two 
concepts and not entities and as concepts are remotely related 
to reals, the relation is found to congrue with facts. But the 
cause, you posit, has a real existence as distinct from conceptual 
existence.’ An objection is sometimes raised in this connection 
that as there is no permanent entity, according to the Buddhist, 
he cannot have any experience of such, much less can he make 
it the term of a syllogistic argument. Andif he has direct or 
indirect experience of such permanent entity, he cannot con- 
sistently deny his own experience. When he asserts that the 
' permanent '` cannot have causal efficiency, he admits the 
existence of the permanent and cannot deny it without contradict- 
ing himself. The objection is a frivolous one, but will be dwelt 
on at length in a separate section, because the Naiyayikas have 
made capital out of this.” Suffice it to say here that the 





1 taamat süksüt kürya-kürapa-bbüvüpeksayà ubbayatripy anyayoga- 
vyavacchedab. vyiptau tu süksht paramparayñ küárapnamaütrüpeksayü 
kárane vyipake sayogavyavacchedal kürye vyüpye anynayogavyavacchedah 


pp. 38-39. E i 
2 Cj. ‘The Nature of Existence:' ‘It bas been objected to this that, 


eg.. the fourth angle of a triangle must be real, if we can predicate 
anything of it with truth. And thus any predication of unreality would 
contradict itself. But this seems to me to be mistaken. In order to make 
any predication about anything, I must have an idea of that thing, and 


the ides—the psychical event in my mind—must be real. But areal idea 


of such an angle does not involve the reality of the angle.” P. 1, fn. 2 


vikalparadharipapeksgayi vpüptau dvividham avadhiranam. SBNT., 
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permanent in our syllogism is a hypothetical entity and not an 
experiential fact. What we mean by the *' permanent "’ is this : 
if the nature of causal efficiency, that is evinced in the subsequent 
entity, be the same with the nature of the previous entity, 
or if the inefficient nature of the previous entity be identical 
with the efficient nature of the subsequent entity, there will be 
either production or non-production of the effect always. So 
we do not go beyond our experiential data, as the efficient 
and the non-efficient momentary entities are real objective facts. 
What we seek to prove is that there can be no identity between 
the two entities on pair of either of the undesirable issues, viz., 
constant production or non-production. 

It has been sufficiently proved that a self-sufficient perma- 
nent cause can have no need of auxiliaries, which can have no 
function. If, however, these auxiliaries are supposed really to 
assist the main cause, they can have a legitimate function and 
can become necessary. But if they assist, they will produce 
some supplementation (ati$aya) in the causal entity and the 
question naturally arises as to the nature of its relation 
to the causal entity. Is this supplementation something 
distinct or non-distinct from the thing on which it is produced ? 
If it is distinct from the causal entity, then this adventitious 
supplementation will be the cause and not the non-fluxional 
entity ; for the effect will follow, by concomitance and non- 
concomitance, the adventitious supplemetation.' In this case, 


causal efficiency will be possible only in the momentary, fluxional 


entity and not the permanent, which the opponent has sought to 
prove. If the supplementation is considered to be  non-distinct, 
that is to say, identical with the permanent causal entity, we 
ask whether the previous inefficient nature continues or ceases 
to exist. On the former alternative, there will be no production, 
as the previous inefficiency will operate as a bar. On the second 


1 “ tasmin sati bi kiryinim utpidas tadabhšvatab | anutpidat sa 
evaivarh hetutvena vyavasthitah l| '" T. S. Kar, p. 400. 
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'rnative, the previous IN entity has ceased and a new 
entity identical with supplementation, designated in Buddhist 
technology as Kurvadrüpa (effect-producing object) comes into 
being and so the cause becomes fluxional. 

The hypothesis of the permanent cause as discharging 
successive functions in association with successive subsidiaries, 
bas transpired to be illusory. But there may be another alter- 
native, viz., that a permanent entity exerts its several causal 
efficiencies all at once and not in succession. But this will not 
stand the following dilemma. This ''permanent,'' endued with 
tLe power of producing all its effects simaltaneously, either con- 
tinues to exist or does not continue after production of its effects. 
On the first alternative there will be production of all its effecta 
just as much at one time as at another. On the second, the 
expectation of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting a 
seed, eaten by a mouse, to germinate.’ 

The Natydyika will perbaps seek shelter under his pre- 
cious theory of samavaya (co-inherence)—a relation, which, 
they claim, has the miraculous efficiency of harmonising identity 
with difference. Certainly the subsidiaries produce some supple- 
mentation in the permanent causal entity, but the supplementa- 
tion, though a distinct entity, coinheres in the causal entity and 
thus becomes a part and parcel of its being. But the question 
nfturally arises that if the supplementation in question is some- 
thing distinct, how can it have a relation with the basic entity 
without producing another supplementation. And this second 
supplementation, too, being a distinct entity, will hang loose and 
can be connected with the help of another supplementation and 
so on ad infinitum. ‘The co-inherence theory thus transpires to 
be a dodge to take in tlie credulous, unenquiring fellows. But 
the never-ending series of supplementations is not the only 
difficulty in the theory of successive subsidiaries. There are 





1 dvitiye sthiyitvavrttyiéi migikabbakgitabijidiv ankuridijanana- 
prürthbunüm anubaret. SDS., p. 24. 
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many-sided regressions in infinitum. There will be infinite 
regressions of all the factors involved in production. Thus, the 
seed, the subsidiaries, and supplementation are the three necessary 
conditions of production. We have seen that there will be a 
never-ending series of supplementations and these supplemen- 
tations can be produced with the help of subsidiaries. And 
these subsidiaries can be of help if they produce supplementation 
in the supplementations themselves—otherwise they will not be 
required. Thus, there will be an infinite chain of supplemen- 
tations afforded by the subsidiaries. So with regard to the 
basal cause and so with regard to the subsidiaries in their 
mutual relations. It is plain, therefore, that nothing can be 
explained by relations, as these relations will for ever fall apart 
and infinite regressions in each and every case will be inevitable. 
But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from these diffi- 
culties—as it does not posit any relation at all. The factors 
being momentary units stand self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Relations are requisitioned to harmonise permanence with 
change, but we have seen how they fail. Permanence and 
change, being mutually contradictory, cannot be made to consti- 
tute a harmonious whole even by virtue of these relations, which 
have been exposed to be hollow devices. 

Trilocana,’ the teacher of Vacaspati Misra, contends that 
the whole controversy of the Buddhist turns upon a false basis. 
Tke permanent cause is absolutely independent of the subsidiaries 
and is not at all assisted or benefited by them. It is the effect 


1 From frequent references to, and quotations of opinions of, Trilocana 
made by Ratnakirti in his treatises on 'Apoha' and 'Ksanabhangasiddh i * it can 
be legitimately inferred that Trilocana was an author of repute and he must 
have written either a commentary or an independént standard work on 
Nydya philosophy. It is certainly a pity that all his works are lost. That 
Trilocana profoundly influenced Viacaspati  Miéra is not open +to doubt, 
ns the latter has recorded his debt to the former in unmistakable language. 
(Cf. 'Trilocana-gurünnitamürgünugamanonmukhaih | yathamanar yathaüvastu 
vyükhyütam idam idréam || Tat. T., p. 133.) 







* 
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x nefited tog as per ident upon the subsidiaries as it 
'anno come dao being if the set of subsidiaries be absent. For, 
causal power (sámarthya) is of two kinds : natural and adventi- 
tious, the latter consisting in the presence of subsidiaries. There 


is no logical difficulty, therefore, that the cause does not produce 





the effect always, as the requisite power constituted by the subsi- 


diaries is lacking. But this is mere shifting of the ground. How 
can the effect, which is not yet born, have any necessity for the 
subsidiaries? We could accept this view, however, if the 
effect could independently come into being. But then the 
subsidiaries and all that they connote become unavailing. If the 
effect is independent, how can the seed be the cause? And if the 
seed is the cause, why should it fail to produce the effect? Nor is 
it supposable that the effects are perverse and sometimes do not 
come into being inspite of the causes, as in that case they will 
not be the effects of those causes. But it may be contended 
that a particular entity is regarded as the effect of a cause, not 
because it happens when the cause is there, but because it 
disappears when the cause disappears. But this interpretation 
of causal relation is indefensible. Logically we can set down 
the absence of the effect to the absence of the cause, only if the 
presence of the effect is dependent upon the presence of the 
cause. Otherwise the effect will be independent of the cause 
and the disappearance of the cause will not entail the disappear- 
ance of the effect. So the presence of the cause must be 
invariably followed by the presence of the effect, just as much. 
as the absence of it is followed by the absence of the other. 
Otherwise the so-called cause will cease to be the cause at all.’ 
Nyayabbigana* however, contends that the argument, that a 


1 ** tadbbive’pi na bhüvaáced abhive’ bhavita kutah | 
tadabbivaprayuktaéca so"bhiva iti tat kutab i| '' SBNT., p. 41. 


_ Nyñyabbüsana is the name of a very old commentary on the Nyàya- 


 sára of Bhisarvajia and it exercised a very pronounced influence on the ` 


a gr of Nyñya thought and perbapr created a sub-section of 
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cause should discharge all its future functions even while it ` 


discharges its present function, because the future causal. 
efficiency is present in it at the time, is a case of plain self- 
contradiction just like the statement—' My mother is barren.’ 
How can the future causal efficiency function in the present ? 
Tf it did, it would cease to be future efficiency. Certainly causal 
efficiency for blue cannot result in the production of yellow. 

The contention of Nyàyabhüsana, Ratnakirti observes, is 
but a mere jugglery with words. If the permanent cause possesses | 
permanent causal efficiency, why should it function at some 
future time and not in the Tmmediate present, on the basis of 
which future efficiency is postulated ? The opponent may 
answer, * because, we see it actually functioning in the future.’ 
Yes, but as this is incompatible with its permanency, you should 
regard it as momentary. You cannot suppose that it is the 
nature of the permanent to function in the future, because such a 
supposition is logically absurd. A thing is supposed to have a 
particular nature only when there is logical necessity for such a 
supposition ; and no hypothesis, however convenient, can be 
accepted if it violates the canons of logic. The Buddhist 


thinkers, who were called Bhüsaniyüs. See Bibliography of Nydya 
Philosophy by Principal Gopinith Kavirij and the introduction to Nwáwa- 
süra by Dr. S. C. Vidyübhügana. 

1 SBNT., pp. 41-42. 


References : 
. T. S., éls. 350-540. 
` SBNT., pp. 20-53. 


It may be interesting to observe in this connection that Mr. Bertrand 
Russell arrives at the same conclusion that there is no persistence in the 
world, each entity being momentary and the idea of persistence is only 
an illusion due to continuity in the series. He takes his cue from the 
cinematograph and avers that not only the cinema-man, but '' The real 
man too, I believe, however the police may swear to his identity, is really 
a series of momentary men, each different one from the other, and bound 
together, not by a numerical identity, but by continuity and certain 
intrinsic laws. And what applies to men applies equally to tables and chairs, 





- 


T'iberefore. lods that as the theory of permanent cause fails 
fa aspiain facts and on the contrary introduces logical compli- 


the sun, moon and stars. Each of these is to be regarded, not as one 


single persistent entity, but as a series of entities, succeeding each other 
in time, and lasting only for a brief period, though probably not for a mere 
mathematical instant." (P. 129.) The Buddhist philosophers long ago anti- 
cipated Mr. Bertrand Russell and I am tempted to believe they are more 
logical and consistent than Mr. Russell. Mr. Russell seems to suffer from a 
confusion in this respect. His abhorrence for the '' infinitesimal,'' which he 
borrows from modern mathematical speculations, is responsible for this 


aberration. Now, moments cannot bo finite divisions of time, as this means 


that there are no moments at all. Ifa span of time consisting of many 


smaller divisions be regarded as the unit, the smaller divisions will have no 
meaning. The mathematical instant, of which he speaks, is not an 
empirical fact but a logical presupposition. Nor does the introduction of 
the ‘‘ infinitesimal * re-open the gates of the puzzles of Zeno. The 
Buddhist philosopher does not admit the reality of motion. Motion is only 

“logical construction '' or a '' symbolic fiction'' to quote Mr. Russell's own 
words. There being no permanence anywhere in the world, no single thing 
can be in two places. The things are different and distinct. That the arrow 
in its flight is truly at rest” (p. 81) is also the finding of the Buddhist 
philosopher, but only subject to a proviso, viz., that the arrow is not one 
but many arrows successively appearing in the horizon, which give rise to 
the illusion of a persistent identity owing to continuity of similar entities, 


The Buddhist emphasises the aspect of similarity as the cause of the illusion 


of permanence, which Mr. Russell omita to emphasize. Continuity alone 
cannot be credited with this capacity for producing illusion, as continuity 
of dissimilar things does not have this effect. The syllables of a word are 
quickly uttered, but the quickness of succession does not stand in the wa 

of their being perceived as discrete and distinet entities. — So by continuity 
we must understand uninterrupted succession of similar entities, which 
should be emphasised fog the sake of clarity and precision. The ** intrinsic 
laws '" of which Mr. Russell speaks, are regarded by the Buddhists as the 
law of causality, fn the language of the Buddhist, as the law of relative 
origination (pratilyasamutpdda). The superstitions of ages which have 
clustesed round the concept of cause have been smashed into smithereens 
by the sledgehammer blows of the Buddhist dialectic and it has been 
formulated in a manner which can be accepted without prejudice to facts. 


‘Mr. Russell seems to play into the hands of sceptics, when he declares 


" * 


4. 
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CHAPTER II 


LOGICAL DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED 
Section 1 x 


The doctrine of flux rests on the fundamental principle that 
co-existence of two contradictory qualities is impossible in one 
and the same substratum and that this fact alone constitutes the 
ground of difference of mutually different objects. But even this 
fundamental position has been challenged. It is argued that 
there is no logical repugnance in the fact that a thing may 
possess different attributes without prejudice to its integrity. The 
Buddhist assumes that the seed which is admittedly the cause 
of the germinating sprout, 1s the cause as well of the supplement- 
ary phenomena, viz., changed soil and the like, found in associa- 
tion with the sprout.’ Now, is the causal efficiency in 

_respect of the subsidiaries the same efficiency which produces the 


1 This would appear to be an unusual view, but it follows from the 
Buddhist theory of causation, which will be elucidated in the next chapter, 
But I think it to be still necessary that something should be said m 
advance on this knotty issue, as I am afraid that the point may escape 
the reader. To be brief, the Buddhist holds that several factors, 
the basic cause and the subsidiaries, combine to produce a self-same 
effect, For instance, the sprout is believed to be the joint product 
of seed, soil, water and the like and each of these causal factors is 
credited with independent productive efficiency for the same. If we 
look closely we cannot fail to note tbat the sprout is not an isolated 
product, though perhaps the most remarkable and most expected, but 
that there are other phenomena associated with it, to wit, the changed 
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sprout ? If the two efficiencies are identical, the soil, 6lo., and 
. the sprout will be identical in nature. If, however, they are 
| tat: different, the self-same seed will be split up into different enti- 
eris ties, because different efficiencies, being exclusive of each other, 
= gare mutually contradictory and cannot inhere in the same entity 
* on your own theory. Such is the case with regard to the burn- 
ing lamp, which consumes oil and burns the wick at the same 
time. And so also with regard to the colour-form amalgam 
| (rapa), which produces an aíter-entity vested with colour, taste 
- — and smell. And these effects being different from each other, 
| presuppose different causal powers, which will spilt up the 
causal integer into so many different causal entities. Moreover, 
the seed is efficient in regard to the sprout but it is inefficient 
with respect to the ass and the like ; and efficiency and inefli- 
ciency, being contradictory, will divide even one and the same 
seed-entity into different entities—a contingency which even 
the Buddhist will demur to accept. So efficiency and inefficiency 
= ean subsist in perfect accord in the same causal entity and can- 
" not of necessity make it different at different moments. The 
whole plea of the Buddhist that contradictory attributes cannot 
co-exist in the same substratum therefore falls to the ground and 
with it his theory of flux. 


These thinkers, the Buddhist observes, are obviously 
labouring under a confusion of thought. That a particular 
causal entity may possess different natural powers in the shape 

* of different attributes without detriment to its integrity is not 
-e denied. What we seek to emphasise is that different attributes 





soil, fermented water and so on. Now, what wduld be the cause of these 
phenomena ? Certainly, the previous entities, viz, the seed and the 
so-called subsidiaries, each in their individual Fate ong as co-operation 
in the sense of mutual service is denied. So the seed should be looked 
upon as the cause not only of the sprout, but also of the other pheno 

m mena found together, precisely in the same fashion as the subsidiaries 
| are believed to be the cause of the sprout. 


| 
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may connote contrariety, but not contradictory opposition. 
Contradiction is a relation "which exists between two particular 


terms—where the affirmation of one necessarily implies the 
denial of the other and vice versa—they being mutually exclu- 
sive. Thus, the existence of a particular power is contradictorily 
opposed by the non-existence of that power and not by the exist- 
ence of a different power. The production of sprout is opposed 
by the non-production of sprout and not by the production of any 
other entity. Besides, perceptual evidence testifies to the identity 
of a particular entity though it might be possessed of manifold 
distinct attributes or powers. Thus, fof instance a single jug is 
seen to possess two distinct attributes—substantiality (dravyatva) 
and the generic nature of a jug (ghatatva) and there is no con- 
tradiction between them. And even two contradictory qualities, 
e. g., efficiency and non-efficiency, can co-exist without logical 
opposition in one and the same entity, provided they relate to 
different objects. There is no repugnance in the fact that the 
seed is efficient in regard to the sprout and not so in respect of the 
ass. But the opposition is manifest if two contradictory qualities 
are supposed to relate to one and the same substance. Thus we 
cannot conceive by any stretch of imagination that the two con- 
tradictory qualities, such as efficiency and non-efficiency in 
relation to the self-same product, can co-exist without splitting 
up the identity of the thing concerned. If there is no contra- 
diction between such exclusive attributes, there will be no con- 
tradiction anywhere in the world and all distinctions will be 
nugatory. 

It has been urged by the opponent that though contradiction 
is undeniable between two mutually exclusive attributes at one 
and the same time, there is no reason why these two characters 
may not be found “in the same entity at different times. There 
is no contradiction in the fact that the self-same seed produces 
sprout fn one place and does not do so in another place. And if 
efficiency and non-efficiency can co-exist without opposition in 
the same entity by virtue of the different place-relations, there is 
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no earthly reason why there should be any opposition if two 
mutually exclusive attributes should appear in the same sub- 
stratum if the time-factors are different. "The same crystal that 
was inactive before, may become active at a subsequent moment, 
and the same seed that was lying inactive in the granary, may 
subsequently develop causal efficiency for sprout without involv- 
ing any logical absurdity. ‘There is no logical inconsistency 
between permanent efficiency and inconstant production subject 
to variation of time. 


The whole controversy, the Buddhist rejoins, is based upon 
an apparent misapprehension. We do not hold that difference 
of place is an antidote to opposition in contradiction, we only 
insist that there is no contradiction in such cases.  Causal effi- 
ciency in a particular place is opposed by its absence in that 
place only and not in a different place, nor by a different sort of 
efficiency. But this analogy of difference in place cannot be 
extended to difference in time, as contradiction is a relation of 
opposition constituted by two mutually incompatible attributes 
and time and place relations have no direct bearing upon it. 
The principal factor of contradiction is mutual incompatibility 
and as permanent efficiency has been redargued by the dialectical 
necessity of constant production or non-production, permanent 
efficiency and variable production have been found to be mutuall? 
incompatible. But as there is no incompatibility in the fact that 
the seed produces a sprout in a particular place but is inactive 
„outside that place, we cannot regard the seed per se as different 
entities. On the contrary, the unity of the seed is attested by 
strong, unmistakable perceptual experience, which must be 
accepted as absolutely authentic as there i$ no invalidating cevi- 
dence, à priori or à posteriori.’ 


l na cai 'vam samanakalakiryinith deSabhede’pi dharmibhedo 
yuktah, bhedasidhakapramanabbavat indriyapratyaksena nirastavibbram- 
üšañkenë 'bhedaprasidhanüe ca. SRNT., p. 46. 






BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF FLUX 
Section 2 





CONCOMITANCE OF EXISTENCE WITH FLUX 


The entire theory of flux is pivoted on the truth of the 
proposition ‘whatever is existent is momentary.’ And existence 
has been proved to consist in causal efficiency alone and this 
efficiency is exercisable in succession or simultaneity. But as 
succession and simultaneity are not predicable of a permanent 
non-fluxional entity, all existents are perforce proved to be 
momentary. But what is the proof that, causal efficiency is not 
competent to a permanent entity ? Because succession or non- 
succession, in which causal efficiency can be exercised, 1s incom- 
patible with it. Permanency consists in the identity of a thing 
in both previous and subsequent moments and succession or 
non-succession implies difference of identity in different moments. 
And identity and change, the connotations of permanence and 
succession on the one band and non-succession on the other res- 
pectively, being contradictory in nature, cannot co-exist in a 
permanent substratum.’ And succession or non-succession being 
the condition precedent, in Sanskrit terminology vyapaka 
(pervader or container), the absence of the former in a non- 
momentary entity will necessarily entail the absence of the latter, 
according to the rule that the exclusion of the continent implies 
the absence of the content.’ 

The Naiydyika has raised a storm of controversy over the 
above position of the Buddhist. He contends that the rule—thé 
exclusion of the continent implies the exclusion of the contained— ` 
cannot be enforced in the case of the ‘ permanent,’ which is the 
subject of the syllogism advanced by the Buddhist : “* whatever is 


1 “< tathñ hi püfvaparayor ekatve nityatvam, ksanadvaye ‘pi bhede 
kramitvwam, tataáca nityatvarh kramikramitvarh ce 'ty abhinnatvari bhin- 
natvarh ce’ tyuktarh bhavati. etayoé ca parasparaparibirasthitilaksanataya 
virodhah. tat katharm nitye kramükramasambhavah.'" SBNT., p. 55. 

2 «* yyüpakavyRvrttya vyüpyavyüvrttir iti nyayena vyüpaka-kramükra- 
mavyüvrttyàü 'ksapikàt sattvavyüvrtteh siddhatvüc ca," SDS., p. 20. 
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lacking in causal agency, in succession or non-succession has 
not causal efficiency, as a rabbit’s horn. The supposed ‘ perma- 
nent ' entity has no such agency (and therefore has no causal 
efficiency).’’' Evidently the argument is not a hypothetical 
argument of the type of reductio ad absurdum that is employed 
to enforce an undesirable contingency in the adversary’s position 
(prasangadnumdna), because the probans, ‘the absence of succes- 
sive or non-successive agency’ is a proved fact and not assumed 
(for argument’s sake) on the affirmation of the adversary and 
lastly, it does not tend to establish the contradictory position—all 
the three conditions of þrasañgānumāna being conspicuous by 
Š their absence. Nor can it be regarded as an independent 
argument (svatantra), as the subject (the permanent) is non- 
existent and a middle term unrelated to an existent subject 
(aérayüsiddhahetu) is not competent to prove any conclusion. 
The subject of the present syllogism is the permanent entity, 
but such a thing is a chimerical abstraction om your own theory 
and as such cannot be cognised either by perception or by 
inference, as they are cognisant of real entities alone. 


It may be contended that even an unreal fiction can be visu- 
alised by imaginative intuition (kalpanajnana). But this imagina- 
tive intuition may be fivefold, viz., (1) generated by the power of 
perception and bringing up its rear; (2) generated by the cognition, 
of a characteristic mark ; (3) generated by a memory-impres- 
sionl; (4) cognisant of a doubtful entity ; (5) and lastly, cognisant 
Lg 

l yasya kramikramikiryavisayatvarm nā ‘sti na tat $Saktam, yathi 
| £éaSavisinam. nà 'sti ca nityibhimatasya bhüvasya kramaikramikaryaviga- 
d - yatvam iti vyapsakanupalambhah. SBNT., p. 55. ° 
| 2 nanu vyüpakaánupalambhatah sattvasya katharh *svasaüdhyapratiban- 
— dhesiddhih, asyi ‘py anekadosadustatvit. tatha hi na tüvad ayam pra- 

sangahetuh, süádhyadharmipi pramünasiddhatvát, paribhyupagamasjidhat- 
vibhavat, viparyayaparyavasinibhivicca.—SBNT., p. 56. For a fuller 
account of Prasangdnumdna see infra the chapter entitled “' Prasangünu- 
müna,'' Pt. II. 
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of an unreal fiction.’ The first two alternatives will affirm the exist- 
ence of the permanent and consequently a denial of the same will 
involve a necessary contradiction. The third, subject to possible 
aberrations, is not susceptible of sublation, as memory-impression 
presupposes previous experience and the latter is impossible with- 
out a real datum. The fourth is not a possible hypothesis, as 
neither existence nor non-existence can be categorically predicated 
of a doubtful entity. "The fifth alternative, viz., pure imagina- 
tion giving purely imaginary data, is to be positively scouted, as 
in that case the fallacy of subject-less reason will have no raison 
d'étre as an imaginary subject will be available everywhere.’ So 
no inference is possible with a fictitious subject (minor term). 
The same argument holds good of the example also. 


Moreover, it has been trotted out that there is opposition in 
contradiction between a permanent entity and causal agency, 
successive or non-successive. But opposition can be understood 
if the terms in opposition are apprehended quite as much as heat 
and cold, eternity and conditionality are known to be in opposi- 
tion from concrete data as snow and fire and the like." Again, 
negation is cognisable if there is a positive substratum actually 
cognised, as, for instance, thenon-existence of a jug is cognised 
on the ground actually perceived. Perception of an actual sub- 
«stratum is thus the necessary condition of cognition of negation. 
Furthermore, a relation, whether oppositional or otherwise, is 
understandable if the subject and predicate, the two constituent 
terms, are real, concrete facts. If the non-momentary entity 
that is sought to be denied is known by experience, denial of it 
will be a contradiction. If the non-momentary be an entitative 


! spi ca tat kalpanñjññnarn pratyakesprsthabhüvi và syat, liigajanma 
va, sarhskarajarh và, sandigdhavastukam vā, avastukarh và. SBNT., p. 67 
ct seq. 

2 "antimapakge tu na kaécid hetur anasrayah syát, vikalpamütrasiddh- 
asya dharminab sarvatra sulabhatvat. bid, p. 57. 

5 Ibid, p. 61, 
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fact, negation of causal agency, which is the equivalent of 
existence, will be a contradictory reason. If the subject be of a 
negative character, there will be a subjectless middle term and 
also a logical seesaw ; if it be conceived to partake of a dual 
nature (both existence and non-existence) the reason will be 
inconclusive (anaiküntikam*. So the whole argument intended 
to prove the contradiction of a ' permanent ' with existence is 
vitiated by a triple fallacy." 

It may be contended that the  non-inomentary may be 
visualised by pure imagination and even an imaginary datum 
can be the term of a syllogistic argument. But this contention 
will not stand the dilemma: Is your imaginary datum real or 
- unreal ? If real, you cannot deny it. If it is purely imaginary 
and unreal, is the opposition sought to be proved real or ima- 
ginary? ‘The former alternative is impossible, as opposition by 
an imaginary opposite is not conceivable. There can be no 
opposition regarding a barren woman's son. And if the oppo- 
sition itself be a fancied unreal opposition, the denial of existence 
regarding the non-momentary will not be real. And so the 
doctrine of flux, supposed to rest on the bed-rock of the afore- 
said argument, will be thrown overboard. 

Udayanicarya in his Nyayakusumafjali, Ch. III, has put 
forward an elaborate plea that no negation is predicable of an 
unreal fiction (alika). Mere non-apprehension cannot prove the 
non-existence of anything, but only the non-apprehension of a 
thing competent to perception. The analogy of such unreal 
*fictions as a rabbit's horn and the like is wide of the mark. 
Because even a rabbit's horn or a sky-flower has such competen- 
cy subject to defects in the sense-organ and other conditions of 
perception. The presence of organic defect or mental aberrations 
and the like is the necessary condition of perception of such 


1 Jbid p. 62. The logical seesaw in the second horn of the 4lilomma 
arises in this way: The non-momentary cannot be a reality because causal 
agency in succession or non-succession is incompatible with it and the 
latter is incompatible, besause the non-mom entary ig unreal. 
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real things and, when this requisite condition” is present, the 


. perception in question is inevitable. So the denial of a rabbit's 
horn and the like is not possible when there is such competency 





when such fictions are negated, it simply — that the neces- 


on which the non-existence of anything is cognised, are real 
positive entities. Even illusory perception of an absolute non- 


entity is impossible. When the silver is perceived in the mother- 


of-pearl by illusion, the silver as such is a real entity and when 
true perception of the mother-of-pearl sublates the previous cog- 
nition of silver, what is sublated is the wrong spatio-temporal 
relation and not the reality of silver, which exists in another 
place andtime. So the permanent non-momentary entity, the 
negation of which can prove the existence of the momentary, 
must be a real, existent fact, as nothing but a real can be negat- 
ed. And if it is a real entity, absolute negation of it will bea 
contradiction in terms. The doctrine of momentary reals, 
therefore, stands self-condemned. 

In reply to this elaborate criticism of the Naiyayikas the 
Buddhist points out that an imaginary, unsubstantial datum 
(avastu) is as much serviceable as areal fact. Besides in nega- 
tive inference, a reference to the substratum or locus (@sraya) 
is not at all necesssary— what is needed is to show that the 
negation of the more general concept necessarily implies the 


1 dustopalambhsasamagri éasaérigidiyogyata | 
na tasyith no 'palambho ‘sti nisti sà' nupalambhane || 
N. KU., Ch. III, 8. 


E 2 vyüvartyübhüvavattai 'va bhüviki hi viéesyatü | 
abhivavirahitmatvarh vastunah pratiyogita |l 


" N. KU., Ch. III, 2. 
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‘constituted by the necessary conditions set forth above. And 


sary condition of their perception is lacking.’ Nor is inference 
competent to prove the non-existence of an absolutely unreal 
fiction, because negation is intelligible if the object of negation 
(pratiyogin) and the locus or substratum (āśraya or dharmin), 
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negation of the less general, which is included in the denotation 
of the former. The non-existence of the tree necessarily con- 
notes the non-existence of the &iziíapa, a particular species of 
the former, on the general maxim that the exclusion of the 
continent involves the exclusion of the contained, without any 
reference whatsoever to the place where such non-existence may 
be cognised.' 

And if negation be supposed to contain a necessary refer- 
ence to a substratum or locus, an imaginary substratum or locus 
will answer the purpose. Because the subject-predicate rela- 
tion is found to be used as much in connection with a real entity 
as with an imaginary fiction. ‘Thus, for instance, such proposi- 
tions, as ' there is no sharpness in a rabbit's horn,’ ' there is no 
fragrance in a sky-lotus,' ‘ there is no stunt in a barren woman's 
son,' are as much allowable as the propositions, * there 1s bovine 
nature in a cow,’ ‘there is whiteness in the cloth,’ and the like.’ 
Moreover, your assertion that ‘an unreal fiction cannot be a 
subject,’ does not militate against our position, if you mean that 
it cannot be the subject of a real predicate. But if your impli- 
cation is that the unreal cannot be the subject even of an unreal 
predicate, you contradict yourself, because by denying all predi- 
cation respecting an unreal fiction, you yourself make it the 
subject of your denial.’ Certainly it is sheer autocracy to forbid 
others from doing what you yourself do.‘ The absurdity 
of the adversary's position will be demonstrated by the following 


1 tasmid vaidharmyadrstünte nesto ‘vaSyam ihñ' érayal | 
tadabhüve tu tan ne "ti vacanād api tadgateh || T.5.P., 145. 
2 Vide SBNT., p. 62, ll. 9, et seq. . 


3 “yenai 'va hi vacanená 'vastuno dharmitvarh nisiddharm tenai ‘va 
vacanenü 'vastuno dharmitvabhivena dharmena dharmitvam  abhyupa- 
gatam.—SBNT., p. 63. The emended reading in the foot-note has been 
further emended as above. E 


4 parastu pratigidbyata iti vyaktam idam isvaracestitam. Ibid, 
p. 63. 
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dilemma: When you aver that the unreal cannot be the 
subject of a syllogistic argument, do you deny the character of 
subject of this unreal, or any other or of nothing at all ? On 
the first alternative, the character of subject is not denied of the 
unreal, because the absence of subjecthood (dharmitvábhàva) is 
predicated of it. On the second alternative, nothing is predicated 
of the unreal, as the subject of predication is quite different 
from it. The third alternative is devoid of meaning, as the 
predicate * absence of subjecthood ' is not related to any subject at 
all. So the denial of Bao abe of an unreality is impossible 
in any circumstance. The very statement that ‘the unreal 
cannot be the subject of a predicate ' presupposes the subject- 
hood of the unreal, otherwise the whole statement will be un- 
meaning. If you want to avoid the contradiction of making the 
subject of an unreality, you will be perforce reduced to silence. 
An unenviable position for sooth! If he keeps silent, he cannot 
prove his thesis; and if he chooses to speak, he contradicts 
himself. Perhaps the Naiyayika will rejoin:  ' Silence is the 
proper course for a logically minded person when an unreal topic 
is broached.’ Certainly this is cleverness par excellence. 
After discoursing to the best of his ability on the nature of the 
unreal, he now seeks to back out by a subterfuge seeing 
-defeat inevitable. Certainly discourse on an unreality is not 
prohibited by a royal mandate. It is established, therefore, that 
a syllogism, having the non-monentary, whether an unreality or 
doubtful reality, as the minor term and absence of succession and 
simultaneity as the middle term and non-existence as the major 
term, is a perfectly logical syllogism, as all the objections 
against it have been proved to be devoid of sense and substance.’ 
Now, a predicable attribute can be threefold in character : 
(1) one that is objectively real, for instance, blue and the like ; 
l< Ibid, pp. 63-64. Cf. tasmid anupākhye vipakse hetor vyati- 
rekanivrtitau và vyatireke và sabrdayanaim mükstai 'vo ' citā. Tat. Ti, 
. 178. . 
2 2 Ibid, pp. 68-64. 
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(2) one that is objectively unreal, for instance, pure unqualified 
negation; and (3) one partaking of a dual character, as for 
instance, mere  non-perception. That an objectively real 
attribute cannot be predicated of an unreal subject is perfectly 
reasonable. But to maintain that even the second and the 


_ third category of predicables are not predicable of an unreal 


subject is an evident piece of contradiction. So the charge of 
the fallacy of subjectless reason (á$rayüsiddhahetu) falls to the 
ground. The charge could be substantiated if the non-momen- 
tary subject could not be apprehended, as an unknown entity 
is not amenable to any predication. But the very fact of its 
denial shows that it is not absolutely unknown. The unreal, 
therefore, is cognisable quite as much as the real, though the 
nature and process of understanding is necessarily different 
in each case. Perceptual and inferential cognition and deter- 
minative reflection arising in the trail of perception are directly 
or indirectly caused by the generative power of an objective 
reality. Butan unreal, imaginary datum has no such generative 
power and is conjured up by pure imaginative intuition. Cer- 
tainly negation is no concrete reality, with a distinctive shape 
and form, that can be envisaged. But it is a concept which has 
a pragmatic value and this pragmatic value can be possessed 
even by a purely subjective concept, visualised by pure imagina- 
tion." Accordingly our thinking principle must be credited 
with this faculty of pure intuition, independent of the influence 
of an extra-mental reality, otherwise these purely subjective 
ideas will be left unaccounted for. And even the most staunch 


1 “trividho hi dharmo drstah, kaécid vastuniyato niladih; kadcid 
&vastuniyato yatha sarvopakhyavirahah; kašeid ubhayasaidhirano yatha 
anupalabdhimütram.'' Ibid, p. 64. y 

? “sākşāt püramparyena vastusāmarthyabhāvinīi hi vastu-pratitil, 
yathñá pratyaksam anumiünam pratyakgaprsthabhavi ca vikalpah, avastunas 
tu sámarthyübhüvüd vikalpamütram eva pratitih, na hy abhävah kašcid 
vigrahavàn yah siksitkartavyo ‘pi tu vyavahartavyah. sa ca vyav 
vikalpüd api sidhyaty eva.” Ibid, p. 65, 
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ist not avoid. using these purely subjective concepts, as 


all predication about them, affirmative or negative, necessarily 
presupposes their existence. And as they cannot have an 


_ objective existence, they must be accepted as subjective facts 


or pure ideas. So there is no logical or psychological difficulty 
in accepting the non-momentary, permanent entity as a usable 
concept, though it is avowedly a pure idea and not an objective 
reality. The demand of the Naiydyika and other realists that all 
our ideas are derived from experience of external objective data is 
extravagant and leads to self-contradiction. So the non-momen- 
tary is a possible datum and, hence, thë accusation of a ‘subject- 
less reason’ falls to the ground. It has been urged that if an 
imaginary concept can become the subject of a predication, 
then the fallacy of subjectless reason will be an unreal myth, 
as an imaginary subject will be always and everywhere available. 
But the apprehension is baseless. The fallacies of reasons in 
relation to an unreal subject and a dubious subject (asrayüsiddha 
and sandigdhaéraya hetu) occur, when a real predicable is 
predicated of an unreal and a doubtful subject respectively. 
"The imaginary subject remains a doubtful real before the reason 
is applied and is accounted as unreal when the reason is driven 
home.’ There is no room for the aforesaid fallacies, however, 
as the probans (hetu), the probandum (sadhya) and the subject 
(dharmin) are all imaginary concepts alike. The homologues 
(drstanta), space, a rabbit's horn and the like are equally 
imaginary concepts. All the objections of the Naiydyika could 
hold good if either the subject or the predicate were real.. 
So the charge of the fallacy of subjectless reason cannot be 
brought home when _ the subject and the predicate are both 
unreal fictions and even the most rabid realist cannot deny 
to the mind, or pain of self-contradiction, the faculty of 


1 vikalpaś cáyarn hetüpanyüsüt pürvarh sandigdhavastukah, samar- 
thite tu hetav avastuka iti brimah, Ibid, p. 66. 
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of Vücaspati Misra, which is very probable. 
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pure imaginative intuition visualising even an unreal, airy 
nothing.’ 

. The plea of Udayana that the object (pratiyogin) of 
negation must be a real, objective fact, attested by experience, 
has been found to be a hollow assertion. His second plea that 
negation can be perceived in a real substratum, actually ex- 


perienced, remains to be examined,’ 

Now, the Naiydyika contends that negation of succession 
and simultaneity cannot be apprehended except in a real 
substratum, and as ther@is no real substratum in this case, 
perception of non-existence of succession and simultaneity 
is impossible. Accordingly, non-existence of the non-momen- 
tary is equally inapprehensible, as there is no substratum 


1 ** tad evam avastudharmüpeksayaá ‘vastuno dharmitvasya vikalpa- 
mitrena pratite$ cá'pahnotum a$akyatvàn nā ‘yam ü$rayüsiddho hetuh."'' 
Ibid, p. 60. 

2 Vide N. KU., Ch. III, 2. 

It must be stated here, to avoid misunderstanding, that the 
view criticised by Ratnakirti is not, historically speaking, the view of 
Udayana but that of Trilocana, probably the teacher of Vacaspati Misra, 
Ratnakirti has criticised Nyüyabhügana, Sankara, probably the same as 
Sankarasvamin the Naiydyika, quoted in the Tuttvasangraha and the Nydya- 
mafjari, Trilocana and Vácaspati Misra, but not Udayana. Had Ratnakirti 
lived after Udayana, he could not but have criticised him. We shall 
not, therefore, be wrong if we place Ratnakirti before Udayana. MM. 
Hara Prasad Sastri thinks Ratnakirti to be a younger contemporary 
But the date of Vacaspati 
cannot be 898 Saka era, aa that learned antiquarian holds, since that will 
make him a contemporary of Udayana, who wrote his Laksanávali in the 
Saka year 905. So we should think it to be in Sarnvat and this will remove 
Viacaspati from Udayana by 142 years, and Ratnakirti being his junior 
contemporary will be separated from Udayana by almost-a century. This 
tallies with the tradition current among the Pandits that Udayana gave the 
last blow to the Buddhists, and we do not hear much of any Budghist 
philosopher after the tenth century. We have represented, in the present 
work, this view ns of Udayana on the ground that the view of Udayana 
very cogently represents Trilocana's views and thnt it ia regarded, in the 
circle of orthodox Pandits at any rate, as the original view of Udayana. 
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Mh. as the surface of ground on which non-existence of 
the tree and the like is actuall ly perceived. But the objection. 
of the Naiydyika, the Buddhist observes, is altogether 
baseless. Non-existence is not a concrete reality, which can 
be envisaged on its own account. The cognition of the non- 
existence of the tree is nothing but the cognition of a particular 
ground-surface out of relation to the tree, and such is the case 
with regard to other negations as well. In the case of 
succession and non-succession, again, the non-momentary subject, 
bodied forth by an imaginative intuition,is the substratum, which, 
being cognised alone without relation to succession and non-suc- 
cession, is interpreted as the cognition of the latter's non-exist- 
ence. And the eoznition of the non- momentary without relation to 
causal efficiency is the cognition of the negation of the latter. 
The non-momentary subject is the product of pure imaginative 
intuition which is, however, projected outside and visualised as ` 
real by a process of intellection called adhyavasdya (imaginative 
intuition). And this adhyavasdya consists in an impulsive 
movement of the mind, generated by the force of the immediately 
preceding cognition, towards an object though not actually 
eognised. And Ratnakirti assures us that he has established 
and fully explained the nature and function of this adhiyavasaya 
in his work, entitled * Citrüdvaitasiddhi.'' So there is no 
logical bar to the apprehension of the negation of succession and 
non-succession, as the substratum in the form of the non- 
momentary is present there, on which its negation can ‘be 
perceived. And this condition of the perception of non-existence 
is satisfied as much by an unreal subjective concept as by a real 
objective fact. * ° 


1 ‘adhyavasiyapeksayi cabühye ‘ksanike ‘vastuni vyüpakübhüvad 
vybpy Sbhivasiddhivyavaharab. adbyavasiyas ca samanantarapratyayaba- 
layatakaraviéesayogad agrhite ‘pi pravartana$aktir boddhavyah. idréag ca’ 
dhyavas&yürtho 'smaccitrüdvaitasiddhau nirvühitah, SBNT., p. 71. 

J ayan ca nyàyo yathñ vastubhüte dharmini tatha 'vastubhüte "pi 
"ti ko vigegah. Ibid,tpp. 71-72, — ` 
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It may be urged that an unreal subject cannot have any 
logical bearing on the question of validity, as validity can be 
determined on the basis of a real objective fact alone.’ But, 
what is the precise meaning of this objective basis? Does it 
mean (1) that it must be derived even remotely from an objective 
datum, or (2) that it must have a practical bearing in 
some form or other on real data of experience, or (3) 
that it must have a necessary relation to a real objective 

4. substratum ? 


In the first alternative, there is no difficulty, as the idea of 
succession and non-succession and of causal efficiency is derived 
from real data, of which the necessary relation is cognised. The 
second alternative is also satisfied, as the idea of the non- 
momentary is the instrument of establishing the momentary 
nature of reals. The third alternative is not lacking either, as 
the non-momentary subject is a real, subjective concept, in 
relation to which the absence of succession and non-succession 
and, consequently, of causal efficiency is predicated. The non- 
momentary, though non-existent as an external objective fact, is 
yet existent as a real, subjective concept. And so the real 
foundation is not lacking since reality may be either subjective 
or objective.’ 


l nany etad avastudharmi no 'payogi, vastvadhisthanatvat prama. 
pavyavasthaya iti cet.—Jbid, p. 73,1. 4. The text, however, presents a 
different reading, which is hopelessly meaningless and can by no stretch of 

* imagination be made to fit in with the context. We have, accordingly, 
. emended the text as above. 

? Vide SBNT., p. 73, ll. 4-17, 

— The term * non-momentary ' (aksanika) may have a twofold meaning, 
according as the negation is understood either 45s absolute (prasajya- 
pratisedha), or relative (paryudása). In the first sense, it will mean ' non- 
existence of the momentary;' in the second sense, it will mean *' a positive 
entity different from the momentary." ‘The latter sense is accepted here 
and so the * non-momentary ' is a real datum as a concept, though not as 
an objective fact. 






Pani accusation of triple fallacy is baseless, since the non- 
E edes as * the subject,’ “absence of succession and simul- 
taneity,' as the probans, and the probandum, * non-existence '— 
all the members of the syllogism, are conceptual facts. The 
fallacies would have arisen if the terms of the syllogism were 
real objective facts. The argument proving non-existence in 
the present case stands altogether in a aitenent category from the 
argument which seeks to establish ‘ existence." Because the 
terms of the latter are all objectively real facts and not pure 
concepts as in the former and so all the threefold fallacies crop 
up.’ ° 

The contention of Trilocana, that opposition can be 
apprehended if the terms in opposition are cognised, does not 
affect our position as the non-momentary is comprehe.ded as a 
real concept. Nor can it be maintained that all comprehension 
means experience alone and as there is no experience of the 
non-momentary, there can be no opposition regarding it. 


1 Tt is an established logical conclusion that ' existence ' per se 
cannot be proved by inference. An argument is possible if there is an 
existent fact. We can prove any other circumstance of a thing except its 
existence, which must be accepted as the irreducible datum of in‘erence. 
If the very existence of the subject, the minor term in a syllogism, is 
doubted, all inference wiil come to a standstill. Proof means the 
application of a middle term, but no middle term is competent to prove 
the existence of a doubtful subject. Thus, if the middle term is a positive 
fact, it will be * unproven in respect of the subject ;' in other words, it will 
be a subjectiess reason (áü$rayásiddhahetu); if it be negative, it will be a 
contradictory reason, proving the contradictory of existence, which is tht 
probandum ; if it be of dual nature (positive and negative in one), it willbe 
inconclusive, proving neither existence nor non-existence. This has been 
summed up in the verse :"** asiddho bhüvadharmaá ced vyabhicáry ubhayAá- 
rayah | dharmo viryuddho 'bhüvas ca sa sitta sidhyate katham II” 

This verse is an oft-quoted one, found in the Pañjika of Kamalasgila, 
the Nydyamanjari, the Pariksümukhalaghusütravrtti of Anantaviryya and 
other books. The verse however is not quoted by Ratnakirti, but obviously 
alluded to here, op. cit., p. 74, ll. 14-21. (See N. M., p. 128., P.M L.8.V., 
p.28; T.B.P., pp. 412-13.) 
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Because, in tbat case, you cannot deny the existence of a barren 
woman's son, as such unreal fictions are never known through 


experience, and such expressions as ‘ there is no beauty ina 


barren woman's son ' will be an anathema to you. 


The last objection, that contradictory opposition being a 
relation between two terms will become itself fictitious if one of 
the terms be unreal, will not hold water. If opposition is 
conceived to be an independent entity standing with one foot on 
each term, it would certainly become fictitious if either of the 
terms was unreal. But we, Buddhists, do not hold opposition to 
be an independent entity? connecting the terms from outside—so 
that with one term vanishing tbe relation might vanish. ' 
Contradictory opposition in our view is nothing but the mutual 
exclusion of two contradictory terms, as that of existence and 
non-existence, and this opposition is absolutely real Certainly 
existence and non-existence do not overlap each other. The 
opposition between permanence and succession or non-succession 
is equally a real opposition. Permanence connotes uniformity and 
non-change in different times, and succession or non-succession 
implies change of nature at different moments. And change and 
non-change, being mutually exclusive, are contradictorily opposed, 
and this opposition is as much real as that of existence versus 
non-existence. But it may be urged that you, Buddhist, do 
not admit the existence of opposition independent of and exter- 
nal to the ' opposites ; ° and as one of the opposites, at any rate, 
viz., the non-momentary, is an unreal fiction, how can the oppo- 


-Sition in question be real ? Yes, the Buddhist does not believe 


that a third factor, viz., opposition, is necessary to make two 
terms opposite to each other. Opposition, is nothing apart and 
distinct from the terms in opposition. Any two particular 
terms are said to be in opposition, because the existence of one 


1 *na hi virodho nàma vastvantararh kiücid ubhayakotidattapüda:n 
sambandhabhidhinam igyate ‘smabhir upapadyate vā, yenai 
dhino vastutvabhave aparamarthikah syit, Op. cit., p. 75. 
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*3 b * npl E ie non-existence of the other. So, opposition i is nothing 
p bu the mutually exclusive nature of the terms in themselves. 





And if they are not by nature exclusive of each other, the rela- 
tion of opposition lying outside or alongside of them cannot 
make them opposed. 

So the Natya@yika does not gain anything by positing the 
oppositional relation as an independent entity. On the contrary 
he introduces confusion. Because relations, external to and 
independent of the relata, are not intelligible. The Buddhist 
does not admit any relation external to the terms. If there is 
any relation it is internally inherent in the terms themselves. 
It would be logically more correct to say that ' the terms are 
opposed ` than saying *' there is opposition between the two,’ if 
by opposition be understood “runapas aloof and distinct from 
the constituent terms.’ 


! “nanu nityatvakramayaugapadyavattvai ca viruddhe vidhüya nā 
'paro virodho nima. kasya vastuvatvam iti ced, na hi dharmüntarasya 
sambhavena virodhasya piramirthikatvarh brümah, kintu  viruddhayor 
dharmayoh sadbhave. anyathi virodbanimadharmintorasadbhive ‘pi yadi 
na viruddhau dharmau kva paramirthikavirodhasadbhivah 2 viruddhau ca 
dharmau, tavatai 'va tüttviko virodhavyavahirah, kim aparena pratijññ- 
mitrasiddhena virodhanimni vastvantarena? '' Op. cit., p. 76. 





CHAPTER III 
OBJECTIONS FROM THE POINT oF VIEW OF CAUSATION EXPLAINED 


Santaraksita has quoted the view of an author, whom 
Kamalaáila describes as Bhadanta Yogasena, apparently a 
Buddhist of the Hinayana school, who attacks the theory of flux 
on the ground of its failure to explain causation. The gravamen 
of his attack lies in the charge that even the momentary entity 
cannot produce the expected effect either in succession or in 
non-succession exactly like the non-momentary, as in either 
case the function of the subsidiaries remains unintelligible. The 
theory of flux holds that all existents are momentary, existing 
only for the moment and disappearing in the next moment, in 
which an exact facsimile of the previous entity crops up. ‘This 
process of duplication and re-duplication goes on for any length 
of time and this is the reason why entities are prima facie 
looked upon as continuous. In reality, however, there have 
been many entities, one similar to the other, and this similarity 
in appearance is mistaken for their unchanged identity. This 
is so far an intelligible position. The real difficulty, however, 
crops up when a dissimilar entity emerges, as, for instance, 
when the seed-series disappears and a different series in the 
shape of the sprout springs into being. Now, it is held that 
the cause of the sprout is not the same or similar seed-series, 
that was lying inactive in the granary, but a different entity, 
endued with a distinct causal efficiency (kurvadriipa), that leaps 
into being when the full complement of subsidiaries, to wit, soil, 
water, air and the rest, are associated with the basic cause, viz., 
the seed.  Plainly, it is unquestionable that the seed dgvelops 
its peculiar eausal efficiency for the sprout not in its independent 
capacity, but only when it is acted upon by the subsidiary condi- 


—— tions. And these subsidiaries can be required only if they can 
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assist the basal cause, for assistance means the production of a 
k 2 supplementation on the basal cause, viz., the seed. But the basal 
cause and the subsidiaries, being alike momentary, can only 
exist side by side like the two horns on a cow's head, and mutual 
assistance between them is impossible. Besides, each entity 
is independent of the other, being produced by its own proper 
cause, and cannot and does not stand in need of the assistance that 
may be afforded by foreign auxiliaries in order to come into being. 
So the peculiar sprout-producing entity will be produced by the 
power of its own cause and the subsidiarjes will be totally useless. 
But, then, the question arises, if the momentary subsidiaries are 
powerless to produce any effect on the causal entity, which is 
equally a momentary and indivisible unit, and if the main cause 
be credited with a spontaneous, innate efficiency for the sprout, 
why does not the seed produce the sprout always? There 
can be no necessity for the subsidiaries, which are as powerless 
and ineffectual with regard to the momentary entity as they 
have been proved by the upholder of flux in respect of the perma- 
nent cause. So the momentary also cannot exercise its causal 
efüciency, either in succession or in simultaneity, and there 
being no conceivable occasion for diversity, we shall have the 
same seed-series and not the dissimilar sprout.’ 


So far with regard to causation. The flux theory equally fails 
to account for destructive opposition. Destruction is regarded to 
be spontaneous, as an entity being perishable by its natural 
constitution cannot stand in need of a foreign destructive agent. 
But spontaneous destruction is equally unintelligible as 
spontaneous production. Now, take the example of the jug, which, 
as the flux-theorist hold2, perishes spontaneously in the second 
moment of its birth. But we ask, why should the jug produce 


l*kramena yugapac ce “ti yatas te ‘rthakriyikrtah | 
na bhavanti tatas tesñrh vyarthah ksanikataérayah |} 


eabakirikrtas cai ‘varh yada nā ‘tigayah kvacit | ^ 
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its facsimiles and not potsherds which are also regarded to be 
the effect of it ? Why is it that the club is required to occasion 
a different entitative series (visadrsasanténa)? Certainly, the club 
cannot produce any effect, adverse or otherwise, on the indivisible, 
momentary jug. The same difficulty is confronted with regard 
to darkness. If darkness be a positive entity and goes on 
producing distinct replicas of itself every moment, why should it 
cease to exist when the light comes in? Certainly, light cannot 
be regarded to cause the destruction of darkness, as destruction 
is spontaneous and is uncaused so far as a foreign agent is 
concerned. And if you hold that it is the nature of darkness, as 
of other things, to come to a dead extinction, why does it not do 
so always, but does so only when light comes in ? Perhaps, it 
will be said, * Well, darkness perishes every second moment, it is 
the series of duplicates that continues, which, in its turn, becomes 
defunct when another distinct series comes to take its place.' 
But this is nothing but prevarication. The point at issue is, 
why is it that the same or similar series does not continue, if it 
be the nature of an entity to produce its duplicates ? Or, if it be 
its nature to cease to exist, why does it not do so always? Why 
should it go on producing ‘duplicates in some cases and should 
cease to do so in other cases ? Why should there be in your 
terminology santanabheda (diversity of series) at all ? Certainly, 
the nature of things cannot be freakish, and if causation and 
destruction be freaks of chance, which the theory of spontaneous 
production and spontaneous destruction, the two corollaries of 
*the doctrine of flux, make them out to be, then the whole 
phenomenal order will be condemned to confusion. The doctrine 
of flux, therefore, only leads to negation of all philosophy.’ 


! Vide Tattvasangraha and the Panjikü, verses 428-34. Almost similar 
objections have been recorded by Ratnakirti in his ' K sanabhaf gasiddhi P 
but it is a pity that the author does not quote the name or names of the 
adversaries whose opinion he criticises so elaborately. We, however, do not 


refrain from reproducing those arguments even at the risk of repetition of 
much that has been said above, because we feel that the logical cogency of 
6 - 
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Further, causal efficiency has been proved to be in- 





- Bospatible with a permanent entity. But it is no more 


compatible with a momentary entity either, as dependence or 
independence, unity or multiplicity, which are the characteristics 
of all existents and the necessary conditions of exercise of causal 
efficiency, cannot be predicated of it (a momentary entity). 
Now, a particular seed, when planted in a well-irrigated soil, 
nourished by a supply of free air and other conditions, is said to 
develop sprout-producing efficiency by its independent natural 
constitution. But why is it that e some particular seed 
should come to have this differentiating factor, viz., sprout- 
producing efficiency, and not others, though they are to all 
intents and purposes absolutely similar in nature, being produced 
in the same field and harvested and garnered in precisely the 
same fashion?! And this supplementation is certainly not in 


Ratnakirti's writings will go a long way in placing the views of the opponent 
in a clear light. In fact, this is the most damaging objection that has been 
advanced against the theory of universal flux and we shall have to judge 
how far the Buddhist philosopher has been successful in rebuttiog it. To 
the credit of the latter it must he stated that he has neither shirked nor 
burked the discussion. He has boldly faced the opposition and has perhaps 
given the only possible answer. As Ratnakirti observes in the closing part 
of the discussion, the opponent's arguments will only serve to prove 
that causation is an impossible and inexplicable phenomenon, as both the 
momentary and the non-momentary have been alternately shown by both 
the parties to be inconsistent with causation. In fact, causation is a 
phenomenon which is difficult to explain and Nágàrjuna and Sankara have 
proved that causation is only an appearance, as it is not amenable to any* 
logical explanation. But the theory of flux is wonderfully immune from 
many of the objections of the idealist and is thus the most approximate 
logical explanation of the reality of the phenomenal world. So no school of 
idealism can afford to leave out of account the doctrine of Universal Flux, 
because the limitations of this theory are the least of all, and idealism 
can be established on a secure foundation if the theory of flux be shown to 
be an impossible or unsatisfactory explanation of experience and reality. 
1 nany ekatra ksetre nispattilavanidipirvakam Aniya ekatra kuéile 
kgiptani sarvüny eva _bijani süádhüranarüpüny eva pratiyante, tat kutastyo 
"yam ekabijasambhnvi viéeso nà 'nyesüm iti, SBNT,, pp. 49-50, 
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evidence in any of the seed-entities before its association with 
the subsidiaries and comes into play when that particular associa- 
tion takes place. But this adventitious supplementation cannot 
be attributed to the influence of the subsidiaries, as the Buddhist 
insists that causal efficiency is innate and inherent in an entity. 
It may be observed that the seed develops this peculiar efficiency 
of its own initiative, subject, however, to the co-presence of 
subsidiaries. But, in whatever way it may be explained, it 
is undeniable that causal efficiency, though inherent in its 
constitution, is not in evidence when the subsidiaries are absent. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the seed and the 
subsidiaries, being ineffective in isolation and effective when 
combined, are dependent on each other for the production of the 
sprout or for the sprout-producing efficiency. ‘So it cannot be 
maintained that a momentary entity is the sole cause of 
production independently of the subsidiaries. But dependence 
also is not any more intelligible in the case of momentary 
entities, as there can be no reciprocity of services between two 
simultaneous point-events. So the first condition of causal 
efficiency, viz , dependence or independence, is not predicable 
of the momentary. 

Let us examine the second condition of causal efficiency, 
which is another name for existence, viz., unity or multiplicity. 
The final seed-entity, which independently produces sprout, 
is believed also to produce the other factors associated with it, 
viz., the changed soil, the fermented water and the like. Now, 
if the causal efficiency with regard to the supplementary co- 
products is identical with the efficiency for the sprout, the sprout 
and the supplementaries, soil, water and the like, will be identi- 
calin nature, being the co-products of the self-same cause. 
It may be urged that the causal nature is different in different 
cases. Thus, the seed is the material cause of the sprout but 
ancillary cause in respect of soil and the like. But the question 
is whether the material and the ancillary cause are a singular 
entity or multiple entities. — If.they are singular, the causal 
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nature in question cannot be different. If they are multiple, 
the question is whether they are identical with or distinct from 
the basic cause, the seed. If they are distinct, the seed cannot 
be the cause; if identical, the seed cannot but be multiple. 
And if, to avoid this dilemma, you say that the material cause 
of the soil is the previous soil-entity and the latter is but 
another aspect of the seed's causal efficiency, then you must 
admit that the seed produces the soil not independently of the 
soll-entity, which is conceded to be the material cause of the 
latter. If, however, the seed were the jndependent cause of the 
soil, the latter would not be different from the sprout. So the 
seed and soil are interdependent. But this interdependence 
is intelligible if they are serviceable to each other, as it is 
propounded by the Buddhist that only things which are service- 
able are required. But no benefit can accrue from or to a 
momentary entity, which is an indivisible unit and independent 
in its origin. 

So a momentary entity cannot be either singular or multiple, 
and thus the second necessary condition of existence is lacking. 
It may be put forward that though the ancillary conditions do 
not assist the main cause, they are still necessary as they are 
seen to function together and the effect is found to follow them 
both in concomitance and non-concomitance. So the dialectic 
of dependence or independence does not arise. But this can be 
said with equal force with regard to the permanent cause, which 
may stand in need of subsidiaries, though they are absolutely 
ineffective, and thus the permanent will execute its functions 
in suecession subject to the association of successive subsidiaries. 
So the middle term in the syllogism, viz., ‘existence,’ 
proving the fluxional nature of all entities, is inconclusive as 
its absence in the contradictory is doubtful, the absence of 
succession and non-succession from the non-momentary being 
an unproved assumption.’ 


1 yadi manyetà 'nupakñrakñ api bhavanti sahakarino ‘peksaniy a4 ca, 
küryepà 'nuvihitabhüvAohüvatvát sobakarapic ca, nanv anena kramena 
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Now, in reply to the objection that interdependence is not 
intelligible in respect of a momentary entity, Ratnakirti observes 
‘that inter-dependence is intelligible in three possible ways. 
Firstly, it may mean that a supplementation is produced on the 
— main cause by the action of the subsidiaries and vice versa. 
Secondly, it may denote that the cause enters unaltered as a 
x catalytic agent into combination with the subsidiaries and 
produces the effect. Thirdly, that the cause and the subsidiaries 
together produce the effect in their independent, unaided capa- 
cities without reciprocal help. The first and second alternatives 
are out of the question, as a momentary entity is an indivisible 
unit and as such impervious to any influence, friendly or hostile ; 
and catalysis is inconceivable when all existents are consti- 
tutionally momentary and so cannot remain the same even for 
two consecutive moments. So interdependence is intelligible 
only in the third sense that the subsidiaries and the main cause 
combine to produce a self-same set of efficient factors without 
mutual assistance or benefit, as assistance is not conceivable 
between two simultaneous facts existing side by side like the 








"ksaniko ‘pi bhiivo 'nupakürakün api sabakarinah kramavatküryenü 'nu- 
krtünvayavyatirekün apeksisyate, karisyate ca kramavatsabakirivadah kra- 
mena karyani “ti vyipakanupalabdher asiddheh sandigdhavyatirekam anai- 
kantikerh sattvam kgapikatvasiddhiay iti. SNBT., pp. 48-49, 
The syllogism proving the momentariness of all existents is as 
follows : — 
> . ‘yat sat tat ksanikam, yathà ghatah, santas cñ 'mi vivadüspadibhütül 
padarthah’—‘whatever is existent is momentary, as, for instance, the jug; 
and the things under dispute are existent ; (therefore they are momentary).’ 
As existence is identical with causal efficiency and*as succession and non- 
Succession, the necessary conditions of causal efficiency being exercised, 
have been proved to be incompatible with a non-momentary entity, the 
momentary is alone proved to be really existent. But the opponent 
shows that succession and non-succession are not necessarily in- 
compatible with the non-momentary. So the middle term ‘existence’ 
is imconclusive, its non-concomitance with the Dnon-momentary (the 


contradictory of the momentary) being doubtful. E 
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Po ‘two "orna on a cow's head. But it may be urged that if the 
seed develops its particular generative power in its independent 
unaided capacity irrespective of the service of the subsidiaries, 
then, why is it that it does not produce the sprout when the 
subsidiaries are absent? The answer is, that the particularly 
efficient seed-moment was not in existence at the time when 
the subsidiaries were absent. If it had been in existence, it 
could not have failed to produce the particular effect in question. 
The opponent may urge, ‘ Well, it is an unwarranted assumption 
that a particular seed develops a particular causal 
efficiency in its independent capacify and not others, when 
they are all alike to all intents and purposes.’ But this objection 
is wide of the mark. Though to all outward appearance, so far 
as form and colour may go, they may be looked upon as abso- 
lutely similar, there is no possible means of divining that their 
invisible inner constitution persists to be the same or similar, 
It is quite supposable that things may have a quite similar 
structure and appearance and yet they may differ in their inner 
powers. In every act of production, it is admitted on all hands 
that two sets of causal factors are in operation, viz., the seen 
and the unseen. Certainly, the entire collocation of all these 
seen and unseen powers is not cognisable by one short of 
omniscience.2. And even in the theory of permanent cause, the 
development of the particular effect-producing efficiency is not 
any more explicable. You will have to infer its existence from 
the effect produced by it. So the momentary real is supposed 
to develop a particular causal efficiency on the evidence of tht ` 
effect produced. And for the emergence of this efficiency the 
service of the subsidiaries is useless. If causal efficiency is not 


! samasamayaksapayoh savyetaragovisinayor ivo 'paküryopaküraka- 
bbüvàgogát. SBNT., p. 47. 

? kürapam khalu sarvatra kirye dvividham, drstam  adrstar ca 
sarvüstikeprasiddham etat. tatah pratyaksaparokgasahakiripratyayasakal- 
yam asarvavidà pratyakgato na $akyarh pratipattum. Op. cit., p. 50. 
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developed of its own inherent constitutional force, an external 
agent cannot induce this supplementation, as the natural consti- 
tution of things cannot be changed. And the supplementation 
will fall apart, if it does not enter into the inner constitution of 
the thing itself. Nor can it be supposed to enter into the 
essence of a thing, as the dialectic of distinction and identity 
will prove the hollowness of such supposition. So inter-depend- 
ence in the sense of interaction is an unfounded myth ; but if 
combination without interaction be meant by it, it is possible. 

The second objection that singularity or multiplicity cannot 
be predicated of a momentary cause is equally untenable. The 
cause is one indivisible entity and produces its effect by one 
identical causal energy. Itis regarded as a material and a subsi- 
diary cause only in its different relations and those relations 
are conceptual fictions and do not pertain to the order 
of objective realities. So you cannot attribute a plurality 
of natures to a cause. It is one singular entity, the 
difference is due to relations which are ideal fictions. And 
the objection that an identical cause will produce an iden- 
tical effect is not sanctioned by experience, as we see 
very often that one particular cause produces a plurality of 
effects. When it is affirmed that identity of cause entails 
identity of effect, the word ‘cause’ stands for the entire colloca- 
tion of causes—certainly, the effect cannot vary when the 
collocation of causes is identical. 

In reply to the criticism of Yogasena, Santaraksita first 
elucidates the Buddhist theory of causation and shows that the 
subsidiaries have a determinate, assignable place in the produc- 
tion of an effect and yet the objections of nom-relation or infinite 
regression, which are unavoidable in the theory of a permanent 
cause, do not at all affect the Buddhist position. 

Now, co-operation (sahak@ritva) can be understood in two 
possible senses, viz., (1) combination of several independent 
factors to produce a self-same effect ; (2) interaction or mutual 
assistance. Now, things being’ fluxional, there can be no 
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Ju T Mopecation in the second sense and so we have to fall back 
upon the first alternative. The several factors of production, 


as for instance, the seed, water, soil and the like, when asso- 
ciated together for the first time, can have no action upon one 
another, as they have all come into being under the influence 
of their proper causes and stand side by side independently of 
one another like the two horns on a cow's head. But though 
devoid of interaction they are not, in spite of their structural | 
or morphological similarity, the same or similar entities as 
before, but are altogether distinct entities vested with different 
causal efficiencies. So instead of producing their replicas, as 
they were doing before, they produce in the second moment 
distinct entities, each endowed with sprout-producing efficiency, 
which in the third moment give rise to the grand effect, as, for 
instance, the sprout. So there is no interaction at any one of 
the stages. But if the seed-continuum is looked upon as one 
identical entity, the idea of interaction becomes intelligible. 
In this case, the peculiar effect-producing entities, which appear 
in the second moment and which culminate in the production 
of the grand effect in the third moment, can be supposed to 
have been effected by interaction between the subsidiaries and 
the main cause, as it is undeniable that the second set of effi- 
cient factors do derive their peculiar efficiency from their 
immediate predecessors. But as the continuum (santana) is 
only an ideal abstraction, the interaction cannot be regarded as 
real in any sense. But the makeshift of sant@na does duty for 
the permanent entity of the Naiydyika and is yet free from tlie 
difficulties of the dialectic of relations. The assistance of subsi- 
diaries was requisitiened to account for the novel efficiency, 
which distinguishes the sprout-producing seed from its compeers. 

But in the Buddhist theory of causation the sprout-producing 
seed derives its peculiar causal efficiency not from any external 
auxiliaries, but from its own cause, which is responsible for its 
being. Such is exactly the case with the subsidiaries also. 
Each of them is endued with the same kind of efficiency as the 
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seed and this efficiency they derive severally from their own 
causes. But though each is thus possessed of the causal effi- 
ciency requisite for the production of the ultimate effect, none 
of them can be supposed to be redundant, as every one of them 
has been generated by its own proper efficient cause. Nor can 
they be supposed to function in isolation, as there is no cause 
operating to rend them asunder at the time of their association 
and no such occasion arises in the succeeding moment also, as, 
being momentary, they will have disappeared in the next moment 
of their own initiative. It may be urged tbat this associa- 
tion of several co-efficient causal factors involves an unnecessary 
waste of energy when there is no plurality of self-same effects, 
and the result is only a single self-identical product, for which 
the service of any one of them would be enough. But the 
Buddhist replies that this charge could be brought forward if 
the causal factors were intelligent entities, possessed of the 
power of prevision and independent choice and action. If there 
is waste of energy the fault is entirely due to the blindness of 
Nature. We may be permitted to observe in this connection 
that modern science bas discovered numerous instances of blind 
waste of natural forces and scientists have complained of the 
prodigality of Nature. The Buddhist theory of causation, there- 
fore, cannot be shaken on the ground of redundancy or waste of 
energy when the whole course of Nature is found to pay scant 
courtesy to considerations of economy and is not afraid of being 
prodigal. 

~ It has been questioned that if the peculiar causal efficiency 
is inherent in the very constitution of things, why is it that it 
becomes evident only when the subsidiaries are present and not 


! pratyekam samarthi hetavah  pratyekam  Eüryarn janayeyul, 
kimity ekam aneke kurvanti ? 2atrà ‘py amisürh kürapüni prastavyáni. 
vayam tu yathüdrstasya vastusvabhávasya  vaktüro na paryaniuyogarn 
arhümab......... yatrai ‘kam eva samartham tatra ‘paresim ka upuyoga 
iti cet, satyam, na te prekgipirvakirino yad evam vimrsyo ‘disate ekari 
karyam aparasmád utpadyata iti. N. K., p. 74, 
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aries can produce an effect on the main cause, but this can be 
possible only if the causal entity is non-momentary. 
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But the objection, the Buddhist observes, is a specious one. 
You cannot cavil at the nature of things, as you cannot pretend 
to be aware of all the secrets of nature. Things have powers 
that cannot be fully gauged ; and if some unwonted and unexpect- 
ed energy is evinced by a thing in some particular circumstan- 
ces, it does not lie in us to question its logical propriety. We 
have to record the evidence and shape our theories pursuant to 
such evidence. Besides, the hypothesis of the permanent cause is 
not in the least free from the objections levelled against the 
theory of flux. It is open to the question why should the seed 
develop its sprout-producing efficiency, even when acted upon by 
the subsidiaries ? If you say, ' because it is found to develop 
that particular efficiency and no other,’ well, the same answer 
is possible in the case of the fluxional entity also. Questioning 
is allowable only up to a certain limit, but it is out of place 
when the ultimate nature of things is involved. You cannot 
question fire why it should burn and the sun why it should 
shine. So you cannot question why should the seed suddenly 
develop a causal energy for the sprout and not any other, or 
why should it not continue to produce its duplicates as it was 
doing previous to its combination with the subsidiaries, 
because such questions are unanswerable in any hypothesis.’ 


Now, as regards the objections raised in connexion with 
destruction and opposition, let us take up the question of destruc- 
tion first. Destruction, in the sense of extinction of an entitative 
series, is certainly urfeaused, as extinction of being is not an ob- 
jective fact but ap idea and, as such, cannot be said to be produc- 
ed. But if destruction is understood to denote the emergence of a 


1 niyatacintyasaktini vastüni ‘ha pratikganam | 
bhavanti nā 'nuyojyüni MADE dahasaktivat ll 
T. S., SI. 438. 
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diverse entitative series, certainly we do not deny that it has a 
cause. The destruction of the jug caused by the stroke of a 
club does not connote that non-being of the jug takes place some- 
where ; it means that it is succeeded by another entitative series 
of an opposite character. And, certainly, destruction, in the 
latter sense, viz., the ernergence of an opposite entitative series, 
has a definite, assignable cause in the shape of the club and 
other circumstances, produced in their turn by the inherent 
causal power of the previous entity." 

As regards opposition, it should be made explicit that there 
is no such thing as opposition as an objective fact. In reality, 
however, supersession of one entity by another is logically 
untenable, as the inherent nature of a thing is unalterable." 

From experience we have it that there are two sorts of entities, 
though momentary alike, of which one sort is found to induce 
diminution of energy in the other, with which it comes in contact, 
as, forinstance, fireand cold. But we find no such antagonism in 
respect of other entities, as between fire and smoke. ‘The 
relation between the two sets of entities is however purely one of 
causality, which is mistaken for opposition or antagonism by 
those who cannot probe the inwardness of the situation. There 
can be no opposition, however, between two momentary units, 
which are indivisible and so impervious to any influence, friendly 
or hostile. But this opposition is manifested between two series 
of momentary reals, when one series is seen to be supplanted by 
another. ‘Thus, when the moments of fire and the moments of 
¿old are brought into relation, in the first moment fire is unable 


l santánocchedarüpas tu vinüáo yo na hetun?ün | 

tasyà 'nte ‘pi na bhiivo ‘sti tatbà janma tu vüryate Il 

vilaksanakalapüder utpadas tu sahetukah | 

so' py fidau jiyate nai ‘va tadà hetor asambhavit || 

| T. S., Sls. 440-41. * 
2 na tu vastünüm paramürtbatah kaécid bidhyabidhskabhivo ‘sti, 
satah sarvütmanà nispatteb. svabháványathütvasya kartum asakyatyit. 
` T. 8. P., p. 157. 
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q "e ‘remove the — but becomes itself incapacitated. The 
second moment of fire, however, renders the succeeding moment 


of cold inefficient, and in the third moment, fire supplants the 
cold-series, it baving disappeared owing to loss of efficiency it 
has undergone in the presence of fire. So if there is opposition, 
it is possible in the third moment, if the operation is the earliest 
and quickest possible. So opposition is nothing but the occasion- 
ing of diminution of causal energy in one series of entities by 
another series. ! 

That such is the essential character of opposition has been 
enunciated by Dharmakirti in his Nydyabindu in the following 
words : '* Opposition is understood when one series of entities is 
found, in spite of the fact that the entire collocation of its causes 
is present intact, to disappear when another series of entities 
supervenes.' * Santaraksita cautions us that opposition in the 
sense of one being sublated by another should not be confounded 
as a factual occurrence obtaining in the objective order of things. 
It is an ideal construction and is subjectively arrived at. And 
that this is the case is plainly deducible from the expression 
‘ opposition is understood.’ Thus, the so-called relation of 
opposition, being nothing but an aspect of causality, is predicable 
only of the series (santana) and not of the individual moments. 
And as this series is only a mental construction? and has no 


l tasmid yo yasya nivartakah sa tam yadi param triiye ksane nivar- 


tayati, prathame ksane  sannipatan asamarthüvasthünayogyo bhavati ; 


h 


dvitiye viruddham asamartharn karoti ; trtiye tv asamarthe nivrtte taddešam 
Akramati............ tato ‘yam paramarthato na ksanayor virodhah, api tu 
bahünšrn ksaninim. N. B. T., pp. 72-73. 

3 Avikalakaüranasya bhavato "nyabhive 'bhüvád virodhagatih. 

ç N. B., p. 113 (B. n ). 

5 Cf. ** Classes*or series of particulars, collected — on account 
of some property which makes i# convenient to be able to speak of them as 
wholes, are what I call logical constructions or symbolic fictions, The 
particulars are to be conceived, not on the analogy of bricks in a building, 
but rather on the analogy of notes ina symphony. The ultimate consti- 
tuents of a symphony (apart from relations) are the notes, each of which 
^s | 
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= existence outside the individual moments, which are in their turn 
= — Absolutely unrelated and independent facts, the fact of opposition 
=  — 4s only an idea and not an objective fact. ! 

— Dharmottara in his Nyayabindutika joins issue with those 
who hold that opposition is an unreal, ideal construction. It is 
probable that he meant Sántaraksita, who certainly preceded him 
intime, though he does not choose to mention his adversary 
by name. Dharmottara's taciturnity in regard to names is 
notorious, as he does not even mention Vinitadeva, Santabbadra 
and Kumarila, whose opinions he obviously criticises in his 
commentary, as has been pointed out by the author of the 
sub-commentary. So his silence in this respect does not prove 
anything. Be that as it may, it is indisputable that he attacks 
that sort of view, which has been propounded by Süntaraksita 
and Kamalasila. Dharmottara argues that if opposition is 
regarded as unreal, then, one should, to be consistent, regard 
causation also as unreal. That opposition is not found as a fact 
but is only understood after an entity has disappeared is no 
argument for its ideality or unreality, inasmuch as causation also 
is not perceived as an objective fact but is only understood as an 
idea after an entity is seen to have been produced. And if 
causation is accounted to be real on the ground that the cause 
actually precedes the effect, the same logic holds good of 
opposition also, as the actual presence of fire causes privation of 
causal energy in the cold.’ 


ie’ 
mo 
4 


lasts only for a very short time. We may collect together all the notes 
played by one instrument : these may be regarded as the analogues of the 
successive particulars which commonsense would regard as successive 
States of one ' thing.” But the ‘thing’ ought to be regarded as no more 
* real ' or ‘ substantial "than, for example, the rôle of the trombone." 
Vide Mysticism and Logic, Constituents of Matter, pp. 129-130. (The 
italics are mine.) 
1 badhyabidbakabhivas tu vastuno nai ‘va tittvikah | . 
vidyate tata evo 'ktarn virodhagatir ity api Il 


T. 8., SI. 443. 
2 Vide N. B. T., pp. 73-74. 








CHAPTER IV 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE SAUTRANTIKA 
THrory OF CAUSATION 


From the elaborate exposition of the theory of causation 
with its confused tangle of criticism and counter-criticism, that 
has been reproduced in the previous chapter, one cannot resist 
the impression that the Sautrantika bha* failed, in spite of his 
logical acumen and wealth of dialectic, to carry conviction. The 
fact of the matter is that causation is as unintelligible in the 
theory of flux as in the theory of the permanent cause. Nāgār- 
juna and Sankara have elaborately proved by their irrefragable 
dialectics that causation is an inexplicable phenomenon, whether 
the theory of satkaryavada (production of a potentially existing 
effect) or of asatküryavüda (production of a previously non- 
existent effect) is adopted. The Sautrüntika is an adherent of 
the latter theory and when questioned why the sesame seed should 
produce oil and not any other substance, though they are all 
equally non-existent in the causal entity, he only says in reply 
that there can be no questioning with regard to the ultimate 
laws of nature, which are unthinkable and beyond the scope of 
philosophy. They are to be accepted as facts without question.’ 
There is no means of divining the inner powers of things by 
intuition ; they can be known only when the particular effects are 
seen to be produced. There is an unknown law which regulates 
the powers of things and the determinate effects that are seen to 
issue from particular causes are determined by this unknown 
law. But it has been urged that determination connotes the idea 
of delimitation, and when the other limit, viz., the effects, is 


1 niyatacintyasaktini vastüni "ha pratikennam | 
bhavanti na 'nuyojyäni dahane dahagaktivat || 


` T. 8., 81. 438. 
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absent, how can you speak of determination?  Itis understand- 
able if the effects are existent in some form or other, otherwise 
it is only a word without a meaning.’ The Buddhist allows the 
justice of the objection that the word ‘determination’ is inappli- 
cable in the absence of the other limit, viz., the effect. But the. 
position he seeks to establish simply amounts to this: that the 
causal entity, the unique fact, which is seen to be invariably 
attended by another entity, styled the effect, is undeniable as a 
real substantive fact, though the particular expressions usually 
employed to characterise it may fail toconvey a correct idea of 
its real nature.* Words dre but convenient symbols, employed 
according to the taste and purpose of a speaker and are by no 
means to be regarded as integral parts of things-in-themselves. 
So the objection with regard to an expression does not touch 
the essential mature of things. However objectionable and 
defective may be the language one may use to interpret the 
causal relation, the existence of the two entities, one follow- 
ing closely in the heels of another, is unquestionable.” All 
existents being momentary, they can have neither a past nora 
future history and their momentary existence is interpreted as 
origination by a necessary fiction of the understanding.’ 


The question of their previous existence or non-existence 
cannot therefore arise, as a momentary entity is, ex hypothesi, 


! avadhinim anigpatter niyatüs te na $aktayab | 
sattve tu niyamas tásüm yuktah sávadhiko nanu Il 
Ibid, SI. 20. 
nai "vam tesam anispattya mi’ bhue chabdas tathi param | 
sarvopadhiviviktasya vasturüpasya na ksatih || 
Ibid, 51., 30. 

na nüma rüparn vastünarn vikalpà vācakāá ca te | 
vi$vakalpah pravarttante yathüábhyüsam abhedini ll 

Op. cit., SI. 131. 
*  wastünürm pirviparakotisinyinim ksanamitri- | 

vasthüyi svabhüva evo 'tpáda ity ucyate | 
Op. cit., p. 33. 
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x . destiti — all | continuity. It is, however, by a fiction of the 
"mE | understanding supposed to be non-existent in the past, as it is 


_ only seen to emerge closely on the heels of another entity. But 


in reality neither existence nor non-existence can be predicated 


of it, as a non-existent can never be existent or vice versa. The 
idea of one thing being the cause and another being the effect 


is also an intellectual fiction—a mere form of understanding 


called into being by the necessity of interpreting the relation of 
two events, which however has nothing to do with the objective 
order of reals. What happens in reality is that one entity 
follows closely after another.’ And this is endorsed by an ipse 
dixit of the Buddha, “O thou Mahimati (take it) that all these 
phenomena have no origination, as neither existent nor non- 
existent can be produced.” ° 
But this account of the  Sautrantika throws overboard 
causation in toto. It reduces causation to a merely mechani- 
cal sequence and  confesses its inability to explain the 
character of necessity, which distinguishes causal relation from 
cases of accidental sequence. The Sautrantika plays into the 
hands of the  Sünyavàdin, who declares that causation is an 
appearance and not reality. The Sanyavdda and the theory of 
Maywa have however the virtue of logical consistency to their 
credit, as they make no scruple to declare that the phenomenal 
order of things is unintelligible and inexplicable, that the entire 
cosmos is a mysterious appearance of which no logical explanation 
is possible. But the Sautràntika realist seems to hold with the 
hare and run with the hound by his insistent demand to regard. 
the momentary units of existence as absolutely real, although 
1 wutpido vastubhávas tu so ‘sata na sata tatha | 

sambadhyate Ralpikayi kevalam tva ‘sata dhiyi Il 

yad idarh vastuno rüpam ekünantararm iksyate | 

prāg àsin ne ‘ti tad bijarn prügbhüte tvi dam asti na Il 

T. S., Sls. 32 and 33. 
2  anutpanná Mahümate sarvadharmáh sadasator anutpannatvit. 

m. B. P., p. 32. 
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he denies in the same breath the reality of all relations. But if 
the relations are ideal constructions and not integral parts of the 
order of objective reality, what remains of the objective order of 
reals ? A universe of reals, each unique and momentary, having 
no relations among them to link them together into one system 





—— ef reality, but marching onward to eternity, seems to be little 


short of a chaos. Does this order of reality give any metaphysi- 

cal satisfaction ? What is this world minus its inter-relation ? 

If one is*false, the other cannot be true. And if it be true, 

what does this truth really signify ? The Sautrantika may re- 
join that this philosophy is the most perfect possible explanation 
of the objective world and is absolutely immune from the logical 
difficulties, which are the besetting sins of other realistic philo- 
sophies. But the justice and validity of this claim have been 
disputed by Nagarjuna and Saükara, who have shown in unmis- 
takable language that causation is the hidden rock on which the 
barque of realism has suffered shipwreck. 

The problem of pre-existence of the effect is not the only 
logical difficulty in the theory of causation, propounded by the 
Sautrantika, but the precise office and function of the subsidi- 
aries also present an insuperable difficulty. The Naryaytka and 
the Sautrüntika, or for the matter of that all realistic schools 
of thought, are unanimous that no single cause can produce 
an effect, but am entire collocation of all the conditions— 
the full complement of the subsidiaries and the main, basal 
cause. But do the subsidiaries really assist the main cause 
or not ? If they do not assist, they will not be necessary, as they 
will have no function in the causal operation. But the idea of 
assistance is not any more intelligible. Assistance means the 
production of supplementation. But if the cause be a momen- 
tary unit, how can it be the receiver of this supplementation, as 
it will disappear in the next moment along with the subsidiaries 


! na kitücid ekam ekasmüt simagryih sarvasambhavah (Dignāga 7) 
T. 8. P., p. 166. 
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| and so supplementation can neither be produced nor received ? 


And the permanent cause also will equally fail to receive this 
supplementation as supplementation can be of real service to 
the permanent, provided there is a relation between the two 
and if this relation is external to the cause, it will not relate. 
And if this adventitious supplementation is regarded to be identi- 
fied with the main cause (which is, however, impossible, as two 
distinct entities of contradictory nature can never be identified), 
the cause will forfeit its permanency and become fluxional. 
But this is an inconceivable position, as a thing cannot be sup- 
posed to take leave of its essential character and assume that of 
another without stultifying itself. The argument that the causal 
entity develops its peculiar causal efficiency in question in com- 
bination with the subsidiaries, though the subsidiaries are 
without any action on the same, is an argument of despair and 
fails to give logical satisfaction. If the cause develops its effi- 
ciency of its own inherent, constitutional force, why does it not 
do so when the subsidiaries are absent ? The subsidiaries are cer- 
tainly ineffective with regard to the causal energy that is evolved by 
the main cause of its own inherent force. To say that such is the 
nature of things, which has to be presumed on the evidence of 
the result produced, is certainly no answer. It totally fails to 
carry conviction. To cite the failure of the rival theory is no 
proof of its correctness. The weakness of one cannot be con- 
strued, by any manner of quibbling, as the strength of the 
other. 

Another fatal objection against the flux-theory of causation 
is that it does not explain the necessity of one entity being fol- 
lowed by another. I it be its nature to perish in the second 
moment, what warrant is there that it should be followed by 
another entity, which will be an exact facsimile of itself? To 
say that experience warrants such supposition is no explanation 
Philosophy does not concern itself with recording experience, 
but with finding a meaning forit. Moreover, destructive op- 
position is left behind as an inéxplicable mystery quite as much 
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as in the theory of permanent cause. Between two opposite enti- 
ties, one is seen to perish altogether and the other to prevail. But 
what is the explanation that one should become defunct and 
another should go on merrily in the process of reduplicating it- 
self, though both are equally existent and have the same claim 
- to exist in the series ? To take a concrete example, why should fire 
- prevail in its tussle with cold, which meets with absolute doom, 
as continuity in the process of the series is denied to the latter ? 
Why should not the tables be turned? What is the reason that 
cold should not prevail and fire should not go to the wall ? To 
adduce the testimony of experience as a metaphysical explana- 
tion of the phenomenon should be scouted as unphilosophic, 
as the supreme task of philosophy is to give a rational explana- 
tion of experience and where such explanation is impossible, 
honesty requires that philosophy should take courage in both 
hands and declare that it is an appearance and not a reality. But 
the Sautrantika claims absolute reality for both the terms of a 
causal relation and gives an explanation which is only a show 
of it. 





CHAPTER V 


OBJECTIONS ON PSYCHOLOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL GROUNDS 
DISCUSSED 


The Realist's Objections 


Kumirila contends that if all entities are impermanent and 
momentary, the relation of action and its result, causality, 
memory and the like will become unintelligible and unaccount- 
able. Thus, the conscious moment, which discharges a merito- 
rious or unmeritorious action, does not continue to reap the fruits 
of its action and the moment, which enjoys the fruit, was not 
responsible for the action which necessitated the production of 
the result. ‘Thus there being no common agent of these neces- 
sarily subjective phenomena, the two absurd issues, viz., the 
loss of earned merit (krtanaéa) and the enjoyment of unearned 
deserts (akrtagama) become unavoidable in the theory of flux. 
But this is an absurd position and runs counter to universal 
experience and scriptural evidence as well. Certainly it is 
unthinkable that X would reap the fruits, favourable or 
unfavourable, of actions that were done by Y. Scriptural 
authority also debars such supposition in the following 
sentence: ‘who else will enjoy the fruits of an action done 
by another?’ 

All these objections are urged assuming that freedom of 
activity is possible. * But if we look deeper into the logical 
implications of ¿the theory of flux, we shall find that it 


l tatha hi yenai'va krtarn Subhidikarm tenai'va tatphalarh bhujyata 
iti loké pratitam. Na hi Devadattena krte karmani séubhidike Yajüa- 
dattas tatphalam istam anistafi co'pabhunkta iti prasiddham.  nà'pi 6üstrg, 
yatho 'ktam, '' anenai'va krtarh karmie ko’nyah pratyanubhavigyati '” "ti. 
T. B. P., p. 166. * 
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. leav — room for voluntary activity. When everything is. 

| momentary and a man's span of conscious life is confined to the 
. present moment, there can be no self or ego-principle, which 
can function as the active agent. All activity is inspired by a 
desire for some end, which the agent seeks to attain. But this 
desire and volitional urge cannot arise at all, as the conscious 
gent is persuaded of its utter doom in the very next moment 
2 B ona as such cannot be supposed to put forth exertion for an end, 
— which will be enjoyed by another. No intelligent being can be 
— expected to engage himself in any active endeavour, the result 
of which will not be hi$,*but will accrue to another person. All 
activity, therefore, meritorious or otherwise, will be impossible 


TE 


— — and the law of retribution, of which the Buddhist is so loud in 
D" his protestations, will be an unfounded myth. 
tae But this objection also proceeds by way of concession. We 


F. urged that voluntary action would be impossible in the theory 
Ine of flux and the interpretation was likely that involuntary action 

could have a free play. But it will transpire that all activity, 

voluntary and involuntary alike, is rendered absolutely im- 

possible by this theory. Neither the past nor the future agent 

can be supposed to discharge the present action and the present 
bc — agent also, being momentary, cannot persist a moment longer, 
—— — jn which it can exert itself for the production of an effect. The 
future agent cannot be made responsible for the effect in question, 
as it has not yet come into being; nor is the past moment, 
which has become defunct, capable of producing any effect, as a 
— *non-existent cannot have any efficiency. The present moment 
— too cannot have any better chance, as it occupies itself in 
E coming into existence 1n the first momenf and has no further 
— ease of life in which it can struggle for the production of 
S C another entity. But this is also a concession on our part, so 
— —affirms the non-Buddhist. If we probe deeper into the problem, 
it will transpire that the present moment also will ñave no 
raison d'ëlre, as it cannot have any cause which can call it into 
being. The immediately preceding moment has disappeared 
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uy and irrevocably without leaving any trace behind 
as its legacy and so what is there to bring the present moment 
into existence? It may be contended that the cessation of the 
cause and the production of the effect are synchronous events 
like the rise and fall of the two scales of a balance ; and so the 
cause being present intact in the preceding moment, the 
subsequent entity follows as the product of this positive entity 
and not from a void. The law of causation requires that the 
cause should immediately precede the effect and not synchronise 
with it. But this is only an eye-wash, as there is no room left 
for the causal operation ; and how can aa effect issue into being 
from an inert, passive, inoperative entity? The cause can 
operate if it is present in the moment of the effect’s production. 
Causation cannot be supposed to consist in mere antecedence 
and sequence bereft of all operative agency. Were it other- 
wise, the odour of the jug would be the effect of the colour that 
existed in the jug in the preceding moment. But odour is 
never regarded as the effect of colour, though one is the antecedent 
and the other is the consequent. By similar logic the subsequent 
colour of the jug also cannot be regarded as the effect of 
the previous colour, though temporal succession obtains between 
the two. It must, therefore, be conceded that mere precedence 
eannot be the ground of causal relation but something deeper 
and more fundamental, viz., causal operation. In other words, 
the cause is that whose active operation brings about the effect 
and is not one that merely precedes in time. 
To sum up: if the effect is supposed to be produced from 
a cause that has become defunct, the effect will be destitute of 
a cause, as a defunct entity is a pure non-entity. And if it be 
conceived to be originated by a living cause, the cause must be 
conceded to exist for more than one moment. So the Buddhist 
is placed between the two horns of a dilemma. If he admits 
the former alternative, he cannot explain causation ; if the 
latter alternative is accepted, he gives up his position—the doc- 
trine of universal flux. 


> 
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The difficulty of causation is not the only difficulty in the 
theory of flux. This theory equally fails to explain perception. 
If all objects are momentary, they cannot be amenable to sense- 
perception. Perception requires that there should be a contact 
of the sense-organ with the object; but the object disappears as 
soon as the contact takes place and so eannot be cognised, as 
cognition can arise only in the second moment, but by that time 
there is no object to be cognised. Thus perceptual cognition is 
rendered impossible and as a consequence causal relation is 
reduced to an indeterminable phenomenon. Because, causal 
relation is determined by the joint processes of observation and 
non-observation of sequence. ‘Thus, when a particular pheno- 
menon is observed to be invariably followed by another pheno- 
menon and with the disappearance of the former the latter also 
is observed to disappear, the impression is borne in upon us 
that the two phenomena are causally related. But observation 
has been ruled out as an impossibility, and non-observation is 
nothing but a case of observation, in which the locus alone is 
cognised as unrelated to the object which rested on it. 

It has been proved that causation and its cognition become 
absolutely unaccountable in the theory of flux owing to diffi- 
culties lying in the very nature of the objective reality. But 
there are equally insurmountable difficulties from the subjective 
side also. Even granting that the object is amenable to per- 
ception, there is no constant subject who can connect the two 
successive events in causal relation. This relationing pre- 
“supposes that there must be one subject who knows the two 
events successively. But there is no such subject, as all things 
including ego-consciousness, are believed to be momentary. 
The cognising subject varies with the cognitions and so rela- 
tioning of two events, which is the pre-condition of the know- 
ledge of causality, will be impossible. N 

Again, recognition as a psychical fact becomes equally 
unintelligible, because recognition means the cognition by 
one individual of the identity of two [Acts happening at 
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differe ent times and thus the continuous identity of the subject 
and the object is the necessary condition of recognition. 


— Put as there is no continuity either in the subject or in the 


object, recognition as a psychical fact becomes an impossibility 


— in the Buddhist's scheme of philosophy. The Buddhist, however, 


contends that recognition does not presuppose the permanent 
identity of an object, as recognition takes place if there is 
close similarity between the objects concerned as in the 
case of flames, growing hair and nails.. But this contention 
is perfectly unavailing so far as Buddhist metaphysics is 
concerned. Granted that the continufty of the object is not 
necessary for recognition, how can you dispense with the 
continuity of the subject ? When both the subject and the object 
are momentary, how can there be any recognition at all? Be- 
sides, how can you account for the rise of desire in a man for the 
taste of a fruit when he sees only the colour of it? Certainly 
he does not experieuce the taste when he sees it from a distance. 
It is possible if the man remembers that taste and colour were 
found to be associated in his previous experience. But this 
presupposes the functioning of memory and memory presupposes 
identity of the subject of the two cognitions, which the 
Buddhist chooses to deny. Moreover, bondage (bandha) 
and liberation (moksa) become unintelligible fictions if this 
theory is adhered to ; because the moment that is in the 
shackles of pain and passion, totally disappears in the 
second moment and the moment that will be emancipated, 


will be quite another. And there can be no legitimate aspira-* 


tion or endeavour for attaining emancipation, as the spirit in 
bondage will eo ipso die out in the second moment and so eman- 
cipation will have no meaning as the subject is simply not. 
Bondage and release can bear an intelligible sense if they relate 
to an identical self and to say that one is in bondage and 
another is released is simply to talk nonsense. Bondage and 
emancipation, whether physical or spiritual, have the same 
connotation and are intelligible if they connote the successive 
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states of a self-identical individual. By precisely the same 
logic, memory, determination, teleological plan and purposive 
activity, search for a thing lost or put in a forgotten place and 
such other phenomena, which necessarily presuppose the 
relationing of two experiences by a self-identical subject, will 
become absolutely impossible of explanation in the theory of 
flux. Obviously, therefore, a system of philosophy, which fails 
to render an intelligent account of the major part of our life 
and experience, must be a bankrupt one, and the sooner one 
withholds one’s allegiance from such a philosophy, the better are 
the chance’ of one's realization of life's purpose and meaning.’ 


The Buddhist Position 


In reply to this elaborate criticism of Kumaürila, Santarak- 
sita and Kamalasila observe that the relation of action and result, 
memory, bondage, emancipation and the rest are all capable of 
explanation in terms of causality and do not contain any logical 
or psychological presupposition of an underlying, continuous 
soul-entity. Asin the material, external plane the succession 
of seed and sprout and the like is determined by the law of 
causation, so also in the spiritual plane the order and succession 
of psychical phenomena is precisely governed by the self-same 
relentless law of causality and a permanent self postulated 
ad hoc asthe substratum of these successive states will be an 
idle appendage, absolutely devoid of logical necessity. Causa- 
tign, which is expressed in Buddhist terminology as dependent 
or relative origination (pratit yasamutpada), does not imply any- 
thing more or less than pure succession of one thing by another 
and no permanent substratum underlying or “uniting these float- 
ing phenomena is cognisable. Good or bad resuKs are seen to 
issue from actions called good or bad and this is to be set down 
to the natural constitutive energy of the cause itself and tlie 
hypothesis of an energising principle apart from the phenomenon 
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R 8. and Panjikt, Sis. 476-500.* 
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itself will be an idle abstraction. ‘‘ There is action and there 
is the result, but no agent is found who throws over one complex 
.and adopts another. It is nothing but a conventional formula 
symbolically expressed in the following terms : ' one being, 
another is, on the emergence of one, another emerges into 
being.’ ™' ? | 

But $ridhara in his Nyàyakandali contends that without a 
permanent substratum such as the self, the different cognitions 
emerging successively one after another cannot give rise to the 
idea of unity of consciousness. Because the cognitions being 
discrete and self-contained units can bave no nexus between 
and so will fall apart. The hypothesis of a causal relation cannot 
explain away the unity of conscious life, as the causal relation 
itself is cognisable only if there is an underlying unitary prin- 
ciple cognising the different cognitions happening at different 
times. And though cognitions are self-conscious in the Buddhist 
theory, and as such may be: supposed to cognise their own 
character as cause or effect, as the case may be, this character 
being a part and parcel of their constitution, still the causal 
relationship cannot be apprehended, as the idea of relation is 
possible only if the relata themselves. are cognised in one sweep. 
But cognitions being self-contained and self-regarding in refer- 
ence and as such absolutely out of relation with one another, 
there can be no cognition of. a relation and consequently no 
determinative conception of the same (adhyavasaya), which 
follows only in the wake of a previous perceptual cognition." ` 


1 asti karma, asti. karmaphalam, kārakas tu nopalabhyate ya imān 
gkandhin ükgipati, anyirhs ca skandhàün upádatte, anyatra dharmasanketat. 
tatrüyarn dharmasañketo yadutñ ‘smin sati'dam bhavati, asyotpüdád 
idam,utpadyata iti. T. 8. P., p. 178. 


2 pirvottaradbiyau avamáütraniyate kutas tasyáb kāraņam aham, asyas 
ci ‘smi kāryam iti pratiyctim, parasparavürtünabhijnatvüt. tüábhyám 
agrhitarn kuto 'dhysvasyati, tasyü"nubhavünusaritvüt. N. K., pp. 71-72. 
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Ratnakirti in answer to a criticism of this nature observes 
in the Asanabhangasiddhi that a subsequent cognition, when 
generated by a previous cognition, is not a simple entity, but- 
emerges into being as impregnated with the impression of 
the previous cognition and so the concomitance of the two 
factors of causality-in-presence is easily apprehended in the 
form ‘one thing happening another happens.' And there is 
no difficulty in the cognition of this concomitance in absence 
also. Thus, while a cognition cognising the ground-surface 
without a jug on it is followed by the subsequent cognition as 
its effect, the latter emerges along with an impression of the 
previous non-cognition of the jug and because the impression 
is there, there is no such thing as the loss of the previous 
cognition as it is present in the form of a memory-impression 
in the being of the subsequent cognition and for this no 
permanent underlying principle need be postulated. The 
cognitions are certainly self-contained and discrete, but by virtue 
of the causal relationship the subsequent cognition comes into 
being instinct with the memory-impression of the former cogni- 
tion as its legacy. Moreover, if a single cognition is held to be 
incapable of referring to the previous and subsequent cognitions, 
how can there be a cognition of this sequence even if there are 
two distinct cognitions, as these are not mutually related in any 
wise. ‘The supposition of a permanent substratum, holding the 
two cognitions in its fold, cannot explain this phenomenon 
either, unless and until it is supposed to cognise the two cogni- 
tions happening at different times by one simple cognition. So 
here too one cognition has to be postulated and, if so, you cannot 
legitimately object to the subsequent cognition cOgnising both 
itself and the previous cognitions existing in the form of an im- 
pression, which you too will have to admit. The only difference 
is this that you postulate a separate self apart from these facts of 
cognitions ; but as cognitions are self-intuitive and can thus fully 
account for relational thoughts, the assumption of a unifying 
permanent self is uncalled for. The supposition, moreover, 





introduces logical complications in the shape of relations of the 
self with the discrete cognitions, and these relations, as we have 
proved before, are nothing but unwarranted makeshifts, running 
counter to all logical canons. The Buddhist’s theory, however, is 
immune from these logical difficulties. The assumption of a 
permanent self as a distinct category, therefore, is not only 
redundant but logically absurd.’ 


The idea of unity of conscious life, Santaraksita contends, is 
generated by the homogeneity of the contents of the series, the 
apparent continuum, which, however, ig a false abstraction in its 
turn and as such cannot be pressed into requisition in the philo- 
sophical determination of the ultimate nature of things. And 
this psychical continuum is to be understood as absolutely devoid 
of an underlying unitary principle in exact parallelism to the 
continuum of material bodies, which, too, has no existence outside 
the successive units. Uddyotakara, however, sees a continuity 
of the causal gubstance in the effect ; he opines that the compo- 
nent parts of the seed-substance, when conjoined with water and 
soil, enter a new phase and the water and soil too by a process of 
fermentation produce the juicy substance and this with the 
seed-components in question culminates in the germinating 
sprout. So it cannot be said that there is no continuation of the 


ekiivasiyasamanantarajitam anya- 

vijüünam anvayavimarsam upadadhati | 

evarn tad-ekavirahinubhavodbhavianya- 

vyüvrttidhib * prathayati vyatirekabuddhim |l 

evar sali grhitinusandbiyaka cvà ‘yarn vikalpab, upadanopadeyabhitakra- 

mipratyaksadvayagrhitanusandhünit. 

'" yadi nimai "kam adhyaksam na pürváüparavittimat | 
adbyaksadvayasadbhüve prükparüvedanarn katham ||" iti. 


SBNT., p. 32, 


* The reading 'vyüvrttadhih' has been emended by me as 
'vyüvpitidhib.' + — | ' 
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causal substance in the effect, But Santaraksita points out 
that Uddyotakara's position is absolutely untenable and is based 
on unwarranted assumptions. Now, Uddyotakara assumes that 
there is both à continuity and a change and this involves a con- 
tradiction in terms. If the soil, water and components of the 
seed-substance and the like do not suffer any change in their 
constitution, the sprout and the seed will be identical, as no case 
for distinction can be made out. And if they are distinct, they 
must be invested with distinctive characters. Change means 
difference of nature and this cannot be reconciled with identity. 
Uddyotakara's contention lays the axe at the very root of the 
conception of causality. If distinction of the cause and the 
effect is to be explained, you must say that there is no continuity. 
You cannot argue by halves.* 


The contention of Kumiarila, that if the cause does not con- 
tinue and synchronise with the effect, the cause will be defunct 
and no positive effect can result from a defunct cause, is evident- 
ly based on a misconception. The truth of the matter is that 
the effect is produced in the second moment under the generative 
influence of the cause, which existed in the immediately pre- 
ceding moment. The cause in the first moment is a substantive 
entity and remains unimpaired before the effect is produced. 


l yatho 'ktam Uddyotakarena, tatri ‘pi ye bijivayavüs te pürva- 
vyühaparityagena vyühüntaram apadyante, vyihantaripattau ca prthivi- 
@hatur abdhituni samgrhitam dAntarena tejasi pacyamiano rasadravyari 
nirvarttayati. sa rasah pürvüvayavasshito ‘hkuradibbivam  üpadyata iti. 
tat kathari tatra siksmo ‘pi nimso 'sti'ty ucyate. T.S.P., p. 174. 


2 yadi prthivyüdaya uttarasmin sannivese varftamana aparityaktas- 
praktanasvabhiva eva varttante, tadà na tesith pürvavyühatyügo vyühàünta- 
rüpattiá co'papadyate, tiditmyat, purvavat....... T atha bbedo- 'ngikri- 
yate 'ükurüdinüm, tadā niyamena prüktanasvabhüvaparityüge sati ksityiü- 
dinar pürvavyühatyügo vyühüntarüpattis cà ‘igikartavyi, anyatha bheda 
eva na syüd. T.S.P., p. 174, ad, T. S., Sls, 507-508 
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3 x It does not assuredly continue up-to the second moment that the 


effect is produced, being momentary. And if it is supposed to - 
continue, it will be perfectly useless as the effect is already 
produced and the continuing cause will be of no further consequence 
toit. Certainly the continuing cause cannot be supposed to origi- 
nate the elfect, as the effect has already come into existence and 
origination means the coming into existence of one that was 
non-existent. If an existent fact can again be brought into 
existence, there will be no end of the process. Now the vicious 
infinite will not be the only issue; there will be no means of 
distinguishing a cause from an effect, as previous non-existence, 
which is the characteristic of the effect, can no longer be pressed. 
In our view of causation, however, no such contingency arises. 
An effect comes into being in the second moment under the 
generative efficiency of the cause which exists in the previous 
moment unimpaired and intact. If the effect was supposed to 
be produced in the third moment, the objection of defunct 
cause could be advanced; but this is not admitted by us. Nor 
does the contingency of the cause synchronising with the effect 
arise in our position, which could arise if the effect were’ 
supposed to be produced in the first moment and if we admitted 
a co-existent cause (sahabhü hetu) like the WVaibhasikas. But 
we do not hold any such position, which is logically absurd.’ 
Kumirila only commits the blunder of the Vaibhdsikas by 
making the cause and the effect synchronous. But synchronism 


| Vide T. S., Sls. 509-514. Cf. tatha hi yadi trtiyadisu ksanesu küryarn 
bhavati ‘ty abhyupetarn bhavet, yathi Vaibhüsikair angikrtam "eko ‘titah 
prayacchati"’ "ti, tadi vinas(üt küranat kiryotpado 'hgikrtah syüt. na cü 
‘yarn pakeo “amikani, ayuktyupetatvüt. Yaugapadyaprasango ‘pi kadiicid 
bhavet, yadi prathama eva ksape káryam isyate, yathā tair eva Vaibha- 
sikaih sakabhir hetur igyate, tac cai "tad ayuktam, T. S. P., p. 175. 
- For a detailed exposition of the nature of 'sahabhü hetu,’ sce Sysiema 
of Buddhistic Thought by Yamakami Sogen, p. 310, and A.K., II., 49-50. 
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and co-existeace of the cause and the effect involve a contradic- 
tion in terms. If the cause is non-existent what could produce 
the effect ? If the effect is co-existent with the cause, what will 
the causal efficiency avail ?' 


It has, however, been urged that the relation of cause and 
effect is one of subject and object, of agent and product, like 
that of the potter and the pot and so there is no contradiction in 
the cause being synchronous with the effect. But this is an 
unwarranted assumption and only seeks to obfuscate a plain 
situation. Neither experience nor logie gives us a warrant to 
suppose that the cause sCizes hold of the effect after the fashion 
of a pair of pincers and then operates upon it; or that the 
effect comes into being with the cause lovingly caught up in 
its tight embrace.' There is again no logical necessity for 
postulating the existence of a causal operation as something 
distinct and apart from the causal entity. If the exercise of 
causal operation, on which Kuméarila lays so much emphasis, 
is supposed to connote the existence of something distinct from 
the causal entity, then we must emphatically declare that the 
whole world of reality, material and spiritual alike, though 
subject to the relentless operation of the law of causation, is 
absolutely inert and passive and imoperative. The cause and 
the effect are equally passive entities in this sense. There is 
nothing except a succession of moments, one moment following 
closely upon another moment with a clock-hke regularity with- 
out the slightest exchange of services. When one moment 


1 agatah prüg asimarthyit simarthye küryasambhavat | 
karyakiranayoh spastarn yaugapadyam yirudhyate II 
T. S., SI. 515. 


? na hi tat káryam Atmiyam sarhdamsene ‘va küranam 
grhitvü janayaty etad yaugapadyam yato bhavet || 
na "pi gadharh samñliñgya prakrtim jayate phalam | 
kami 'va dayitürn yena sakrdbhavas tayor bhavet II 
T. S., Sls. 510-17. 
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another moment, the previous entity is spoken of as 


ups generating the subsequent entity and the two entities are 


respectively called the cause and the effect. There is no such 
thing as functioning of one thing into the other and when we 
speak of one thing as producing another thing, we mean notbing 
more than their pure succession. Our expressions cannot be 
held to represent the real state of things. Language does not 
conform to the rigorous nature of truth ; on the contrary, it 
follows the guidance of convention which is traceable ultimately 
to nothing but the speaker's habitual predilection for a particular 
mode of speech.’ 

We have seen that the hypothesis of separate function from 
the causal entity is not logically tenable. We cannot also dis- 
cover any logical necessity for this assumption and we do not 
find what particular purpose may be served by this distinctive 
causal operation. The causal operation has been postulated to 
make the immediate production of the effect possible. But this 
is not at all necessary. The actual precedence of the cause is 
sufficient to account for this production ; then why should you 
insist on its separate functioning, which is an unnecessary and 
uncalled for assumption after all ? If, however, causal function- 
ing or operation is thought to satisfy an intellectual curiosity, 
why do you suppose that it should be necessarily distinct from 
the cause itself? The cause and the causal operation can be 
regarded as the same thing—its very struggle to come unto 


1 niyamüd itmahetitthat prathamaksanabhivinah | 
yad yato 'nantararñn játarh dvitiyakganasannidhih Il 
tat taj janayati ‘ty ahur avyüpüre ‘pi vastuni | 
vivaksimitrasambhitasabketainuuvidhiyinah II 
T.8., Sls. 518-19. 


Cf. jinayati ‘ty upalakganam, tattad aórityo 'tpadyata ity api vijieyam. 
T. S, P., sub voce. 
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itself, its very existence can be construed as its operation.' In 
~ fact, the Buddhist is an advocate of the dynamic constitution 
of things and he seriously maintains that there is no reality 
which is static and stationary. Everything in his view is in 
perpetual motion and there is no rest and no cry for halt. 
— — What he objects to is the affirmation of a causal energy as 
distinct from the causal entity originally inert and passive. 
The thing moving cannot be abstracted from motion—the two 
are one indivisible whole and the idea of abstract motion is but 
an intellectual fiction. It may, however, be urged that if there 
is no causal functioning; then how could the idea of depend- 
ence be explained ? "The effect is said to depend upon the cause 
for its origination and the cause is regarded as conditioning the 
effect. Quite so; but this dependence is nothing but the invari- 
able sequence of the cause and the effect. The fact that an 
effect invariably follows the cause is construed into a relation of 
dependence ; but this is only our interpretation of this invariable 
sequence and is no argument for its objective existence.’ 

Again, what is the factual basis of this supposition of causal 
functioning as a distinct factor in causation? Certainly, it is 
the invariable sequence of the cause and the effect, on which 
this hypothesis is grounded. You posit a separate causal opera- 
tion when you see that a particular effect invariably accompanies 


> 


1 janmātiriktakālena vyāpāreņā ‘tra kirh phalam | 
sattai ‘va vyiprtis tasyfirh satyārħ karyodayo yatah II 
a S. SL 520. 
* Cf. also a Buddhavacana, 
tatre "dam uktarh Bhagavata, 
‘ksanikah sarvasariskira asthirāņārħ kutah kriya | 
bhütir yai “sar kriy& sai ‘va kürakarn sai ‘va co 'eyate || 
Quoted in the T.S P 


(The reading ‘yegim’ is obviously a misprint or a scribe's error. The 
reading ‘yai’sa’ found in some books is also sensible, p. 11.) ^ 
? ya ünantaryapniyamah saiva 'peksi 'bhidhiyate | 
küryodaye sada bhavo vyapàrah karanasya ea || 
k Ibid, 51. 521. 
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= an ther entity called the cause and you assume that without this 
causal operation functioning independently or as an integral part 
of the basal cause, the causal factor is inefficient regarding the 
effect to be produced. But the fundamental datum of this 
E assumption is not anything more or less than the invariable 
| concomitance of the two factors in question attested in a number 
of instances under observation. Tn the circumstances we do not 
see any necessity for postulating the existence of a tertium quid, 
a separate causal operation apart and distinct from the basal 
cause. Nor do we visualise any harmful issue if we suppose 
that it is the cause in question, which produces the effect ; on 
the other hand, we have the fuil sanction of experience on our 
side. When the full complement of causes and conditions is 
present, the effect is seen to be produced invariably and without 
fail. We certainly do not pretend to any occult powers whereby 
we can envisage the existence of the functioning or operation 
distinct from the entities themselves. Nor do we see any logical 
necessity for inferring this additional factor. But the nüive 
realist may assert that a cause, static and inoperative, is as good 
as non-existent and if it is to be efficient, it must energise and 
this is possible if there is an energising operation over and 
above. We admit the plausibility of the hypothesis. But we 
elect to enquire of Kumarila if this * energising function ' pro- 
duces the effect independently of another operation or not. If 
it requires another operation, that will require a third and the 
third will require a fourth and so on to infinity ; it must be 
admitted for avoiding this contingency that ‘ energising ' is self- 
sufficient and independent of any external help. And if this be 
so, what is the harm*if you think the causal entity to bé the 
self-sufficient cquse of the effect ? On the contrary, you will 
not have to posit any invisible agency—an altogether gratuitous 
assumption. Certainly you do not gain anything by positing 
the existence of an unnecessary tertium quid, but on the other 
hand, you offend the Law of Parsimony which requires us 
to suppose the Tewest possible factors for explanation of a 
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phenomenon. We, however, demur to subscribe to the 
Naiyayika’s contention that causal operation can be distinctly 
= envisaged. We forswear all pretentions to any such extraordi- 
= mary powers of vision. 

— oO The logical absurdities of the position of the näive realists 
can be brought home by a dilemma. Is this causal operation or 
| energising, which has been heralded by Kumarila with sucha 
= flourish of trumpets, something distinct or non-distinct from the 
| causal factors themselves? If it is something distinct, you 
should believe this to be the cause and not the previous entity, 
say, the seed. It may, however, be contended that the previous 
entity as informed with this energising is the cause and neither 
the cause nor the energising in isolation has any efficiency. So 
neither of the two is superfluous. But this interpretation will 
only make the hypothesis open to dialectical difficulties. If 
these two factors, to wit, the basal cause and the energising, are 
really two distinct entities as you posit, how could there be any 
* relation between them? For the relationing of the cause and 


the effect you had to assume a tertium quid, viz., the energising, 
as the connecting link. But as this energising is equally a 


distinct fact, it will also hang loose unless there is another 

' energising ' to bring them together. And so an infinite number 

of causal operations or energisings will have to be assumed and 

~ yet the effect will not be produced. If, on the other hand, this 

energising or operation is supposed to be something non-distinct, 

it will be an idle appendage to the causal entity. So neither 

logic nor experience gives any warrant to postulate the existence 

4 of causal operation in contradistinction to the causal entity and 

so no case has been made out against the fluxional entity 
—— becoming a cause in its own right. 9 

Moreover, Kumārila cannot consistently insist upon the 

proposition that an unfunctioning cause cannot have any efñci- 

ency, since he admits that our cognitions do not rgjurre a 

separate functioning or operation to cognise their objects. These 

cognitions apprehend their objects as soon as they are born, since 
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our states of consciousness are momentary and so cannot last a 
moment longer, in which they could exercise their operative 
efficiency. Kumarila has to make an exception in favour of 
cognitive states, wnich he admits in common with the Buddhists 
to enjoy only a moment's existence. But the argument applies 
to all causes alike, as the momentary nature of all entities has 
been proved to the hilt and so causal functioning or energizing, 
by which Kumārila laid so much store, is only an inconsequential 
hypothesis without any bearing whatsoever upon causality.’ 
The next objection of Kumaàrila—that if mere antecedence bereft 
of operative efficiency is regarded as tlfe determinant of causal 
relation, it will make the odour of the jug an effect of the colour 
preceding it—has no force against the Buddhist theory of causa- 


tion. If the whole series of successive moments be ideally 
comprehended as a continuum, the colour and the odour can be 


believed to be causally related. We do not, however, regard 
mere antecedence as the determinant of causal relation, but. 
invariable and unconditional antecedence. So there is absolutely 
no necessity for supposing that an antecedent as exercising a 
causal operation in the second moment is the cause of the 
subsequent entity so operated upon, since an invariable and 
unconditional antecedent will meet the situation. 

Again, the objection that perception of external reality 
will become impossible of explanation, because the object and its 
cognition are not synchronous, does not affect the Buddhist posi- 
tion in particular. It is a common epistemological difficulty and 
its solution will be of a piece with that proposed by other schools 
of thought. The problem of perception as to how the mind can 
take stock of the external ebjective reality is an eternal problem 
and is neither enhanced nor minimised whether the reality is 


t buddher yatha ca janmai ‘va pramanatvam nirudhyate | 

tathai ‘va sarvabhüvesu taddhetutyam na kirh matam I 

* ksapikà hi yatba buddhis tathai 'và ‘nye ‘pi janminab | 
südhitüs tadvad evi ‘to nirvyüpüram idam jagat Il 


T.S., Sls. 528-29, 
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regarded as permanent or fluxional. There are two possible 
theories which have been advocated by different schools of 
thought. One theory maintains that our consciousness 1s clear 
like a clean slate and does not depart an inch from its intrinsic 
purity even when it apprehends the external reality. Conscious- 
ness is an amorphous substance and remains so in all its activities. 
It is like light and reveals the object with its form and qualities 
without undergoing any morphological articulation in its constitu- 
tion. Thisis called the theory of formless perception (nirākāra- 
jaana).; It may be designated for the sake of convenience as 
the theory of presentative* perception. ‘There is another theory, 
which may be called the theory of representative perception 
(sakdravijidnavada). The latter theory holds that knowledge of 
external reality is made possible by virtue of the objective real- 
ity leaving an impress of its likeness on the mirror of conscious- 
ness. The Sañkhwua, Vedünta and the Sautrantika Buddhists 
are advocates of the latter theory. It appears, however, from 
the Tattvasargrahapanjikad that there was a class of Buddhist 
thinkers who held the opposite theory of presentative perception. 
Kumaürila andthe Nyagya-Vaisesika school regarded perception 
as non-representative in character, as they thought that the 
representational theory gave a convenient handle to the subjec- 
tive idealists for denial of external reality altogether. Perception 
is held to be direct awareness of the reality and to be without 
any content on the subjective side. The contention of the 
idealist, that awareness and its content are one inseparable whole 
end so are intuited together, was thus made out to be a groundless 
assumption. All external perception is thus awareness of 
something, distinct from and external to the subjective aware- 
ness, which was held to be amorphous (nirakdra) in nature. 
The form and configuration perceived belong to external reality 


| Of. “‘akaravin bahyo 'rtho nirikara-buddhih."’ 
Quoted in the T. S. P., p. 101. 
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and these have no representative or counterpart in the psychosis, 
which is formless and amorphous.’ 

Santaraksita and KamalaSila observe that both these 
theories have their advocatesin the camp of the Buddhists and 
the theory of flux has no special difficulty in either case. If 
perceptual knowledge, or all knowledge for the matter of that, 
is regarded as a contentless, pure, amorphous awareness and as 
taking stock of the objective reality directly and immediately, 
the Buddhist can accept this theory without prejudice to his 
metaphysical position, viz., the doctrine of momentariness of 
things. The particular cognition of $n object is to be supposed 
to be engendered by a common setof causes and conditions, 
which ushers into existence the object and the cognition as co- 
products at one and the same time. The cognitive relation 
between the two factors is to be explained by a law of harmony 
or mutual affinity inherent in the constitutional peculiarity of 
the subjective and the objective factor. And this is the only 
possible explanation of the etiology of perceptual knowledge and 
the Buddhist shares the difficulties or advantages of this theory 
equally with the non-Buddhist schools. If, on the other hand, 
perception is believed to be representational in character, it 
would be a perception of the likenessor image of the objective 
reality as imprinted on the perceptual cognition by the reality 
itself. In this case, however, the perceptual knowledge will be 
cognisant of the likeness or the mental portrait of the objective 
reality in the first instance and this perception of the likeness 
forming the mental content is to be vicariously regarded as per- 
ception of the objective reality itself. The so-called perception 
of the external objec will be nothing more than a perception 


1 Qf. ‘All the sciences united are nothing but the human under- 
standing, which remains one and the same however varied be the objects 
to whigh it applies itself, and which is no more altered than is the light of 
the sun by the variety of the objects it illumines.” Regulae, I (XI, p. 
202). Quoted in *“ Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy," by Norman 
Smith, p. 22. ` 
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of the likeness or the copy of the object imprinted on the mental 


canvas and as such may be regarded as mediate and indirect 


in character.‘ Moreover, it has been urged that this theory of 


— representative perception not only makes perception vicarious and 


indirect, but it also degrades consciousness into the position of a 
variegated canvas, impressed as it will be with all the forms and 
colours of the external objects. And in the opposite theory also, 
the relation of awareness and the object cannot be explained, as 
there is no connecting medium between the two. Awareness will 
be pure, indeterminate awareness and not awareness of this or 
that, unless the two are’ supposed to be brought together. If 
you seek to explain the diffieulty by an appeal to the specific 
individuality of the two factors and by postulating the operation 
of a law of harmony or fitness, the Buddhist philosopher will 
also have recourse to some such theory. And if the difficulties 
of the representational theory are sought to be explained away 
by regarding the likeness or the portrait to be a fictitious arti- 
culation, or by holding the two factors, viz., the awareness and 
its content, as one and the same thing being essentially spiri- 
tual alike, the Buddhist also will offer this explanation. The 
objection, that the object of cognition has passed out of existence 
when the cognition is supposed to come into being and so the 
cognition will have no reference to the object, is based on a 
misconception of the representative theory itself. In this 
theory the object of direct perception is no longer the externa! 
uncompromising reality, but only a likeness or image of the 
same imprinted on the consciousness. So what is perceived is 
a content of consciousness itself and the existence of the external 
object at the time of perceptual cognitioa does not give any 


! “na hi mukhyato yidrsam jñšnasyñ 'tmasarivedanam tüdrg evi 


'rthasye ‘stam, kim tarhi? svübhásajhünajanakatvam evi'rthasya %arived- 
yatvam.'" "T.S.P., p. 570, under Sls, 2034-2035. 
Also, *'süákürajnaünspakse ca tannirbháüsasya vedynatiü.'' 
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advantage. The presence of the content is only necessary for per- 
ceptual knowledge and not of the external object, which will have 
served its purpose if it has left am impress of itself on the mind. 
And so even if the object is believed to persist and thus to syn- 
chronise with the perceptual knowledge, this synchronism, apart 
from the question of its logical relevancy, will have no bearing 
on the psychology of perception, as explained by us. So Kumarila 
only fights with a shadow. 

As regards the objection of loss of earned merit and enjoy- 
ment of unearned deserts, it must be stated that no such 
contingency arises in the Buddhist théory of causation. There 
would be loss of earned merit if the productive efficiency of the 
previous agent was absolutely lost with the disappearance of 
the agent, which, however, is not the case. The 
productive efficiency, whether of good or evil, is transmitted in 
and through the series of moments until it matures and exhausts 
itself in the production of the effect in question. It is not 
necessary that the agent should continue in order to make the 
production of the effect possible, as the continuity of the series 
will serve the purpose. But the effect actually takes place as 
soon as the causal efficiency reaches maturation and so there 
is no loss of earned deserts. Similarly, the argument of enjoy- 
ment of unearned deserts could be brought home if there had 
been no productive factor in the series. But this is denied by 
us, the Buddhists. No effectis produced unless there has been 
a potent cause for it in any one of the constituent moments of 
the series. Though the particular moment, which discharged 
the meritorious action, has disappeared, it leaves behind a legacy 
of its merit in the shape of an unconscious driving ‘im- 
pulse (vàásana) which runs down in and through all the 
moments of the consciousness-series until finally it exhausts 
itself in the production of the expected result. The moments of 
our conscious life are not simple entities, but have unsuspected 
powers and potencies, which discover themselves only by their 
results. Sridhara urges that an-unstable consciousness, existing 
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only for a moment, cannot either receive or retain this vaésand 


in its being and so we have to postulate a permanent, continuous 


substratum, which can hold and retain this for an indefinite 
length of time. But this objection cannot stand examination. 
We do not see how a permanent substratum can be of any help. 
Certainly the supposed permanent agent, when it discharges a 
meritorious act, does not continue to be the same unchanged 
entity as before. On the contrary, it must be supposed that the 
permanent agent has come to be vested with a different property 
by reason of which it ultimately enjoys the fruits of its 
meritorious action. But this can be possible of explanation if 
the conscious agent undergoes material change of nature, and if, 
on the other hand, it continues in its previous unblest condition, 
no explanation of thé enjoyment of reward can be offered. 
Paradoxical though it may appear, it is the theory of flux which 
can explain the law of retribution—this theory of reward and 
punishment. If the agent is supposed to be a permanent, 
unchanging soul-entity, there can be no activity, voluntary or 
involuntary, on its part, far less the enjoyment of fruits of its 
labour. The theory of reward and punishment, a corollary of 
the law of retribution, which has been postulated by all schools 
of thought as the only explanation of the variety and inequalities 
of the world-order, will thus collapse like a house of cards, if 
the doctrine of a permanent, unchanging self is adhered to, as 
the permanent is not amenable to any activity. 

Kumárila, however, pleads that the complaint of loss of 
earned merit and enjoyment of unearned deserts is not based on 
the loss of merit acquired by an agent, as the Buddhist does not 
recogilise any agent at all. The objection rests on the funda- 
mental assumption that the action, responsible for the 
result, is lost completely and irrevocably and the result is 
supposed to emerge without a causal basis. But we, Buddhists, 
plead guilty to the charge and our apology is that no such 
continuity is either logically necessary or defensible. The law 
of causality governing a particular psychical continuum is 
i 11 
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adequate to explain this phenomenon and the continuation of 
the agentive moment does not facilitate, nor does its discontinua- 
tion frustrate, the operation of this causal law. It will do if a 
particular result has a predecessor in the series, possessing 
generative efficiency for the same. What is necessary is this 
generative efficiency and it continues unimpaired in the series, 
being born anew with each resultant factor. That the two 
moments, the agentive and the enjoying factors, are distinct 
and discrete entities is acknowledged by us and if this be the 
gravamen of his complaint, we welcome the issue as an in- 
evitable consequence of the law of’ causality. If you seek to 
avoid this consequence, you can do soon the pain of denial 
of the law of causality, which is tantamount to denial of 
all attempts at a philosophical explanation of experience and 
reality. 

The next objection of Kumaürila is that voluntary activity 
will be impossible if all things, the subjective consciousness 
included, are momentary, because the subject, convinced of his 
utter doom in the next moment, will have no incentive for action, 
as the consequences will not be enjoyed or suffered bv him. But 
this objection is devoid of all substance. Now, there are two 
classes of persons, who engage in a voluntary action, to wit, 
in the first place, the enlightened, who have realised the 
fluxional nature of all existence, and, in the second place, the 
unenlightened, who have not yet attained to this transcendental 
knowledge. So far as the latter are concerned, there is 
absolutely no ground of apprehension of any such crisis. The 
unregenerate person is in the grip of delusion and is absolutely 
persuaded of the unXy and permanence of his ego-consciousness. 
And this idea of a permanent ego-principle is due to his 
mistaking the apparent continuum of the conscious states for an 
undivided unitary self. In reality, however, our consciousness 
does not possess any unity at all; it is nothing but an ever- 
flowing, unimpeded procession of unique conscious moments, 
each sharply divided from the other. The unity of conscious- 
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one ds only. an illusion, generated by the homogeneity of the 
| P con ic ous units coupled with their uninterrupted career, their 
TÁC »casel ess continuum, which experiences no check and never 
3 — es to an abrupt end. But the unregenerate person, deluded 
d the surface-appearance of things, is not convinced of the 
illusory nature of his egoism and so engagesin all pursuits with a 
view to ulterior results, which he hopes to enjoy for himself. To 
a it makes no difference whether the ego-consciousness is a 
s — momentary phantom or a permanent fixture, because he is under 
the hypnotic spell of ignorance (avidya) and is not in a mood to 
*  philosophise. As regards the enlightened soul, who has 
realised that all existents are momentary and the ego-conscious- 

d ness is an unreal phantom, for him, too, there is absolutely no 
2a diffculty or bar to be engaged in active pursuits for the deliverance 
bi . of unregenerate persons. He is aware that the world of reality, 
— — both subjective and objective, is governed by the inexorable law 
— Of causality, under the influence of which a good and meritorious 
action eventually results in the good and well-being of all 
— sentient beings and it is out of a super-abundance of love and 
an innate irresistible charity of heart that the enlightened being 
engages himself in this active humanitarian mission. Such a 
spirit, though free and illuminated himself, does not feel happy so 

- long as the world is unfree and is caught up in the eddy of uni- 
versal misery. He takes up the burden of the misery of the entire 
world upon his own shoulders and throws himself heart and 

| soul into a long drawn-out campaign against this universal suffer- 
— ing. Though personally (if we can use such an expression 
— regarding the enlightened being who has seen through the illusion 
* | of pergonalised existence), the Bodhisattva has no cause of misery, 
. he identifies himself with the whole order of suffering creatures 

and poignantly feels the sting of misery that is tormenting the 
whole world. So far from enjoying the blessedness of isolation 
and peace of impersonalism, which is his due, he becomes onc 
— of the busiest and the most miserable of all living beings. 
Personal. motivation plays no part in his mission of universal 
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— Jove and he is the antithesis of the wicked person who feels an 
impersonal pleasure in doing evil. The wicked man scatters 
misery all over the world and makes it a mission of his life. 
The Bodhisattva is his counterpart and his mission of universal 
love and selfless service is equally an impersonal motivation.’ 

As regards the objection respecting memory, recognition, 
and the like, there is absolutely no difficulty in the theory of 
flux. These psychical phenomena are strictly governed by the 
law of causation and they appear in that psychical continuum 
(santana), in which a previous cognition took place at some past 
moment. It is neither logically nor psychologically necessary 
that the remembering moment must be identical with the cogni- 
sing moment, as the identity of the subjective continuum will 
do. ‘That the said memory does not appear in a different subjec- 
tive centre is due to the regulative power of this law of causality 
and for this a permanent ego-principle need not be postulated, 
as the ego-principle logically fails to connect these phenomena 
in the unity of a whole.” And when an explanation, consonant 
with the principles of logic, is possible, it is certainly un- 
warranted that an illogical hypothesis should be entertained. 
Memory therefore is not impossible of explanation in the theory 
of flux and recognition, enquiry and such like psychical pheno- 
mena, which presuppose a relationing of two independent cogni- 
tions and thus proceed from memory, are likewise explicable in 
the light of causality. 


! ahinasattvadrstinirh ksanabhedavikalpani | santinaikyibhiminena 
na kathañcit pravartate | abhisambuddhatattvis tu pratiksanavinadinim | 
hetünümr niyamam buddhvà prarabhante éubhah kriyah | T.5., áls. 341-42, 

cf. 'yüvac cà 'tmani na premno hanih sapadi nasyati | tavad dubkit- 
vam üropya ñs ca *vastho ‘vatisthate | mithyadhyüropahünürtbarm yatno 
‘saty api bhoktari' ti | Pafj., ad ibid. 

2, The failure of a permanent soul to cement all the diverse experi- 
ence units by a common bond lies in the dialectical difficulties of recon- 
ciling permanence with change, continuity with diversity, This will 
beceme manifest in our examination of the different soul-theories, 
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As regards bondage and emancipation, they, too, do not 
relate to an identical subject. Bondage is nothing but con- 
sciousness in the grip of ignorance, the fountain-head of passions 
and defilements which vitiate the conscious life in the pheno- 
menal plane. Emancipation is the dissociation of consciousness 
from these overgrowths of avidyd (ignorance or nescience), and 

| once disentangled from the shackles of these imperfections, con- 

* sciousness shines in its undimmed glory and absolute purity and 
this is emancipation in our view.’ Furthermore, there is no 
example which shows that bondage and emancipation are the 
successive stages of oné and the same person, as every thing is 
subject to change and so physical bondage and physical release 
even relate to two distinct entities. On the contrary, the very 
idea of bondage and emancipation is incompatible with the idea 
of a permanent ego-principle, because the permanent self will 
not be subject to any change, which this difference of condition 
involves and indicates. If liberation connotes an appearance of 
a novel character, it will not relate to the permanent unchang- 
ing soul. If, however, the soul is conceived to be identified with 
this novel phenomenon, it will be momentary like the latter. 
If, on the other hand, it is conceived to hang apart and not to 
relate to the soul, the soul will continue in its pristine inglori- 
ous and unregenerate condition and will not be emancipated. So 
the opponent is compelled to accept our theory of universal flux 
if he attempts to give a rational explanation of the theory of 
bondage and emancipation, which we have proved to be abso- 
"lutely incompatible with the idea of a permanent self, that 
was trotted out by the opponent as the fundamental presupposi- 
tion of this universal doctrine of religion. The interests of 
religion and metaphysics are therefore safe in the keeping of 





! kāryakāraņabbūtāś ca tatrà ‘vidyidayo matah | 
bandhas tadvigamüd isto muktir nirmalata dhiyah | T.S sl. 544. 
BS cf. cittam eva hi sarnsñro rigidiklesavasitam | 
tad eva tair vinirmuktath bhavinta iti kathyate | 
S.P., ad ibid 
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oe niet — universal mue and the theory of permanent 

id pene self is only a false guardian and a false 

° philosophy. 

Yo sum up: we have seen that the difficulties and objec- 

* . tions, advanced by the philosophers of rival schools against the 

~ theory of universal flux, are imaginary and fanciful and are 
based upon a short-sighted logic and surface-view of reality. 
They do not at all affect the solid foundations of the doctrine of 
flux ; on the contrary, they find their solution in it, which other 
systems have failed to afford. 
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BU i A BUDDHIST ESTIMATE OF UNIVERSALS 










E" The philosophers of the Nydya-Vaisesika school have postu- 
lated two different types of universals or genuses (játis), viz., (1) 
2 E y stence (sattā) and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first 
is the highest universal, the universal par excellence, the 
© summum genus (pard jati), because it only serves to bring all 
existents together under one category and emphasises their 
| community of nature without any reference to their mutual 
F differences. A universal has been defined as a unitary (ekam), 
= cternal (nitya) principle underlying and informing a number 
of individual beings.’ Different individuals are grouped under 
one category by virtue of this unitary principle which inheres in 
them, one and all. Its supreme function is assimilation. The 
J highest universal, viz., existence, exercises this function par 
2 excellence. ‘The other universals, viz., the substance-universal 
—— (dravyatva), the quality-universal (gugatva), the action-universal 
—* ral (karmatva), are minor universals (apara jdtis), because they not 
"a 3 only assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but 
| they also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof 
| ET — from another class and its constituent members. Thus these 
| „universals have a double function and a double aspect, viz., assi- 
5 d.a milation and differentiation. The highest universal exercises the 
^E | function of assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a 
universal. Hence it is called the highest ‘and supremest of all 
= universals. , 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals 
are objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions 
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as much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on 
the operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of 
these universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic in- 
ference also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular 
cow, but contains a reference to another distinct principle, 
which is not confined to the individual concerned, but continues 
in other individuals in the same manner and in the same degree. 
Had this experience been cognisant of the particular individual 
alone, the reference would have been different in different indivi- 
duals, as in the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the 
case ; there is a sameness of reference in our cognitions of 
different cows and this identity of reference, linguistic and 
psychological alike, can be accounted for only on the assumption 
of a universal element super-added to particulars.' 'The existence 
or non-existence of an objective reality can be determined by. the 
arbitration of experience alone and the dictum that 'excess in 
knowledge pre-supposes a corresponding excess in the objec- 
tive order,’ * should be accepted by all believers in extra-mental 
reality. So the particular and the universal should be accepted 
as equally true and equally real and there is no contradiction or 
logical incompatibility in these two factors coalescing in one 
substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arrogates to itself 
the power of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. You 
cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are mutually 
contradictory and so cannot be found together. After all, what 
constitutes incompatibility and contradiction ? Well, we consi- 
der a position incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid* 
experience, or in other words, which has not been cognised by 
means of any of the reeognised instruments of knowledge. And 
we regard any two things to be mutually contradictory when we 
do not find them tó co-exist in one substratum. When there is 


1 teamad ekasya bhinnesu yi vrttis tannibandhanah | sàmanyasabdab 
saitüdav ekadhikaranena và | S, V., Akrtivida. 
? wisayütiéayam antarena pratyayitisayanupapatteh. N. M., p. 814, 
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contradiction between two things, there can be no co-existence ; 
on the contrary, one of them is superseded by another. Light 
and darkness are regarded to be contradictory, because they are 
not found to co-exist. But if co-existence of two things is 
attested by uncontradicted experience, there is no earthly reason 
why they should be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in 
the present case of the universal and the particular there is 
absolutely no contradiction or logical incompatibility as they are 
found to co-exist in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this 
experience be challenged, as there is no other experience to contra- 
dict its truth. The experience of silver in the mother-o'-pearl is 
regarded as false, as it is sublated by a subsequent experience of 
the mother-o’-pearl. So the co-existence of the universal and 
the particular is neither incompatible, as it is attested by undis- 
puted experience ; nor is it contradictory as there is no sublative 
experience to prove its falsity.’ The doctrine of universal flux, 
which maintains that all existents are momentary, cannot be 
accepted as it fails to render an adequate explanation of the class- 
concepts, which cannot be denied an objective foundation unless 
the position of extreme subjectivism is seriously maintained. 
The subjective idealists (Vij#adnavddins), who regard the whole 
objective world to be a phantasmagoria conjured up by a diseased 
imagination, have at any rate the virtue of consistency to their 
credit ; but the Sautrantikas, the so-called critical realists, have 


! yad apy abhihitam itaretaraviruddharipasamivesa ekatra vastuni no 

'Papadyata iti tad api na samyak, 

parasparavirodho ‘pi nasti’ha tadavedanit | 

ekabüdhena nā 'nyatra dhih Suktirajatidivat | 
yatra hi virodho bhavati tatrai 'katararüpopamardena rupüntaram upala 
bhyato, prakrte tu nai ‘vam iti ko vicodhürthah. chāyātąpāv api vady ckatra 
drsyete, kim kena viruddham abhidhiyate, adarganit tu tad viruddham 
uktam, na eai “vam ihà ‘darganam ity avirodhah. N. M., p. 311. 

Also, 'anupapannam iti nah kya sampratyayo yan na promünen? 
"vagntam, viruddham api tad budhyamahe, vad ekatra nivigamfnormh na 
pasyimah,’—Ibid, p. 547. ; - 
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mot got this redeeming virtue. Their philosophy is at best a 
compromise between honest realism and honest idealism and like 
all compromises it is but a hopeless failure. They choose to’ 
deny reality to relations and class-concepts, which, according to 
them, are as much unreal and fictitious creations of the morbid 
imagination as they are in the idealist's scheme, and yet they 
believe in the reality of the extra-mental world. But this real- 
istic concession is neither here nor there. It satisfies neither the 
idealist nor the realist. It is not a healthy philosophy, whatever 
else it might be. 


° 
The Sautrantika's Reply to the Realist's Charge. 


Sántaraksita and Pandita Asoka, whose works have come 
down to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to 
the realist's charges. The idea of a continuous identity under- 
lying all the different individuals, by which the Naiydyika has 
laid so much store, will appear on strict examination to be a 
pleasant illusion of the realists. There is not only not a shred 
of evidence in favour of the existence of such objective categories, 
but there is, on the other hand, incontestable proof against this 
supposition. The contention of the Naiydyika that ideas of 
universals arise immediately on the operation of the sense-object 
contact 1s not true, because such ideas are conceptual in character 
and conceptual thoughts can emerge only after the name-relations 
are remembered. First of all, there is the sensuous presentation 
immediate and direct and divested of all foreign reference. 
Secondly, a mental energising towards the recalling of the verbal 
association; thirdly, the remembrance of the name. @o the 
mind has travelled far away from the immediate datum of 
presentation and the idea of the class-character arises only after 
a series Of psychical operations, which have little bearing on the 
immediate objective datum. To say therefore that class-ideas 
are sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and uncritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
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only when there is a reference through memory to past objects 
and so this idea is but the result of á confusion between a past 


object represented by memory and the presentation of a sense- 





Pw 


datum. The unreality of these conceptual constructions will be 
proved to demonstration in the chapter on perception. 

It may be urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise 


atall ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another 


and have nothing in common according to the Buddhist's theory ; 
and so the idea of community cannot be generated by them. The 
particulars may have efficfency in regard to their own ideas and as 
this efficiency varies in each individual, the idea of the universal 
cannot be accounted for by reference to these particular efficien- 
cies either.' But this objection has no substance. Though the 
particulars may be absolutely distinct and discrete, still they can 
generate, owing to a determinate constitutive energy inhering 
in each of them, a common idea, an identical concept. This fact 
of one uniform efficiency is found in distinct individuals. Thus, 
the myrobalan, the @malakt fruit (dhàátri) and other substances 
are seen to cure diseases of the same sort. Now these sub- 
stances are admittedly different from one another and yet they 
are found in experience to possess a common efficiency. It can- 
not be supposed that these different medicinal herbs and fruits 
possess a common nature, that is to say, they are informed and 
enlivened by a permanent universal, which exercised this com- 
mon efficiency; because in that case, the efficiency would be 
ifbsolutely invariable and identical in respect of time and magni- 
tude. But this is not the case ; one is seen to afford speedy relief, 
another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude of effi- 
ciency also is seen to be variable in different substances. Had 
there been one unalterable rigid principle underlying them all. 

these differences in operation and efficiency could not be expected. 

Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other 


1 Vide S. V., áls, 15-17, Chapter on Akrgtivada, 








tors, e g., di ere) ce of time and place of — of the 


i cae | herbs and. fruits. Because, these differences cannot 


have any effect, either in the way of detraction or of supple- 


X mentation, on an unalterable, eternal verity, which, on pain of 
M E * . self-destruction, must be impervious to all such external influ- 


ences, Exactly on the analogy of the above cases, different 
individuals possessing a uniform psychological efficiency can be 
accepted as a reasonable hypothesis. And as regards the lingu- 
istic usage, too, there is no difficulty whatsoever. When causal 
efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive sense is intended 
to be understood, such expressions, as** entity ' (sat), ‘thing’ 
(vastu) and the like are applied to all existents. Particular ex- 
pressions, horse, cow and the like, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficiency, such as ploughing, carrying, 
milk-yielding and the like. And as has been set forth above by the 
analogy of the common medical action of diferent herbs and 
plants, particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a 
common psychological action. The concept of the universal is 
nothing but an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, 
which, however, is hypostatised as an objective reality existing 
in its own right, independently of the thinking mind.' These 
conceptual fictions have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this 
pragmatic utility is due to the particular objective reality, of 
which the universal is a remote derivative.’ 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct reference to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsup- 
ported by experience. The underlying universal is described 
by you to be an entity devoid of form, colour and verbal associa- 

tion ; but our cognitions have invariably these attributes as 


A cantarmātrāsamārūüdharh sārhvrtam ayalambya te | 
babirüp&ádhyavasitam pravarttante 'nkusadikam | Ibid., él. 735. 
antarmütrü—buddhib. T. S. P., ad ibid. 
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. A universal, amorphous and apisuatless, is never 

E | in perceptual cognitions. Satkarasvimin, ' however, 
opir “that the universals are not amorphous entities, but they 
3 | ave the same perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc., as 
E individuals. The universal of * blue’ has the features of 
— the individual ‘blue’ and so the different individuals are refer- 
— able to one catagory. But this view is equally untenable and 
F * 2s no improvement. If the universal is believed to have 
| the same characteristics with the individual, there is left no 
. means of distinguishing it from the individual in question. And 
E ‘if the two are supposed te be presented as an undistinguishable 

: whole, with its contents lumped together, then, how could there 
: arise the distinct verbal and psychical references, on which the 
i Naiyayika laid so much stress? The entire argument of the 
~ - realists is pivoted on the supposition that class concepts and 
T 


we =o) 
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identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the objective 
existence of universals is not admitted and this supposition is 
a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
all our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in percep- 
tion.” Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without 
any constructive faculty or power to conjure up an idea, which 
is not ultimately derived from objective experience. In fact, 
" this is a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philo- 
| sophers into rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic 
* that one day all philosophers will sink their differences and 
"E — profess one philosophy. Philosophy is not so much a question 
— — of conviction or carrying conviction as it is a question of mental 


attitude and outlook of thought and habit of thinking. It will 
AER P 


J. . a — 
Ri ! Sankarasyimi tv sha—simianyam api nilatvidi nilidyaikiram cva, 
= anyatha hi nila ity evam anuvritipratyayo na syat. T.S.P., pp. 243-44. 
5 Vide also &ls. 740-42, T.S. 

? Cf. Essaysin Radical Empiricism, p. 42. The same tesdency is 
seen to be at workin the Empiricism of James, though the conelusion 
which he deduces from this fundamental postulate are widely at varianc 
from those reached by the Naiígüyika realist. 
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e $2! srefore better and more consonant with truth to say that 
e task: of philosophers is rather conversion than logical 
conviction. The phenomenon of rival schools of thought hold- 
ing contradictory views and constantly fighting with one another, 
however unphilosophical it may appear, will not be a thing of 
past history, because the fundamental attitudes of mind, the 
bias of our thought-movement, cannot be changed or destroyed. 
But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all philosophy 
and there is a common modicum of rationality in all human 
beings and so the proselytising activity in philosophical circles 
will never come to an end, the failures ef the past notwithstand- 
ing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 
Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality still it cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undy- 
ing universal running through the discrete individuals, because 
in that case its cognition would not be contingent on the cogni- 
tion of particulars, which are admittedly impermanent. But 
this objective foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. 
What objective foundation can be trotted out for such concepts 
as ‘thing’ or ‘ entity ' ? You cannot postulate the existence 
of a higher universal, to wit, thingness, because that only shifts 
the difficulty to ‘ thingness ' itself. The concept of thingness 
would require another universal and that again another and so 
on to infinity. To avoid this vicious infinite series the Naiyáytka 
has to assume that universals are a class of sui generis categories 
and that they do not participate in other universals. The same- 
ness of verbal and psychological reference, i.e., the identity of 
expression and idea in the case of universals, is not sought to be 
explained by reference, to another universal, but is believed to be 
self-contained. Even the Naiyüyika has to concede that there is 
Do ontological ———— for these concepts. ‘Such concepts as 
* cook ' (pacaka), “ non-being,' etc., are without Amy factual 
basis. Sl'here i8 no Bi universal as * cookhood ' or * non-being- 
ness,' yet there is no difficulty in the matter of referring to 
different individualg by a common name and a common concept. 
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In the case of * non-being,' there are four cases of such, viz., 
| | previous non-being (pragabhava), posterior non-being (pradhvara- 
| E sübháva), reciprocal non-being  (anyonyábhüva) and lastly. 
absolute non-being (atyantābhāva),' and all these cases are 
. referred to by the generic name of ‘ non-being.' But there is no 
e . universal of non-being, as universals are believed to be entitative 
r in character. And such fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions 
4s in the horizon and illusory silver perceived on the mother-o'-pearl 
= are even referred to by the common name and concept of house or 
silver. But this nomenclature and conceptual thought cannot be 
b made the ground of supposing the existence of an objective univers- 
alin these fictions. Cooks and tailors may form a professional class 
by themselves and thus may be referred to by à common name 
and concept. But nobody, possessing even a modicum of sense 
and sanity, would think of according an objective universal to 
these professional interests. Action cannot be supposed to be the 
ground of this conceptual thought, the uniting bond of the stray, 
discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies with each indivi- 
dual. The action of one is not the self-identical action of another 
and as continuity and identity are the characteristic features of 
the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. And if 


! The non-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of 
previous non-being. This type of non-existence is without beginning and 
continues until the cloth is produced. The destruction of the cloth consti- 
tutes a case of posterior non-being, which takes place as an event at a 
definite point of time. It bas a definite beginning unlike the former and 
thus has a previous limit, but it continues as such through all the time and 
thus has no end or lower limit. The difference of one thing from another 
is a tase of reciprocal non-being. A table is not'a chair and vice versa 
"The last type of non-being, viz. absolute non-being, is one that is timeless. 

It has neither previous nor subsequent history, but continues uniform and 
unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren woman's 


son 
or a horned horse is absolute without any reference to time-litnitation 
"The non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space 
and is not contingent on any extraneous condition, Hence it is called 


absolute and unconditional non-being (atyantábháva). ` 
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action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be the 
emuse and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 
why the individuals should be denied this efficiency. Moreover, 
action, say for example, ‘cooking’ being an accidental fact and so 
being discontinuous, a person would not be called a cook, when he 
does not actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can 
the past nor the future action be responsible for this conceptual 
thought, as they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis 
can be discovered for this conceptual thought aud permanent 
nomenclature. But the Naigyayikas as a class are noted for their 
tenacity and Sankarasvamin has found an objective living univer- 
sal in cooks ‘and tailors and thus holds out a hope for the peren- 
nial preservation of amenities of civilized life—no doubt a consola- 
tion for legislators and social workers! He avers that the indivi- 
dual actions may be variable, but the universal of action 
(kriyatvajati) is imperishable and this becomes the ground of 
the class-concept. This argument reminds us of the drowning 
man catching at the straw. How could the universal remain 
when its medium of expression, viz., the individual action, has 
ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it be perceived, 
as universals on your own hypothesis reveal their existence in and 
through the individuals alone ? Nor can its apprehension in the 
past in any locus be the reason for the continuation of the notion 
in futurity. The idea of staff-bearer does not continue when the 
man in question does not carry the staff. Your argument, how- 
ever, assures the continuity of the idea, but this is falsified by 
experience. And if you posit a distinct universal, say for example, 
cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognised as a cook 
even when he was born, as the universal is there for all ttme. 
But if for some inscrutable drawback the universal and the child 
fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their 
original state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. 
And if the individual may possibly transcend this drawback, being 
subject to change, mo such contingency however can be supposed 
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to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its very nature. 
Uddyotakara however realised the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He 


x asserts that universala are no doubt the cause and ground of 


— 


class-conceptions, but the converse of the proposition is not true. 
There may be class-conceptions even without an objective univer- 
sal, as, for instance, in the case of cooks as a class, since there is 
no such universal as cookhood. The connotation of cook is the 
chief agency of the act of cooking and as this ageney is found to 
continue in other individual cooks, the class-notion is not un- 
grounded. But this only “smacks of prevarication. What this 
chief agency exactly connotes is not explained. If it means 
efficiency (Sakti), it does not avail in the least, as efficiency is 
peculiar to each individual and doS not continue. If it means 
the individuality (svabhdva) of the substance, or of the attribute 
or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuality is 
peculiarly individualistic and never functions as a unitive 
principle. 

Thus all attempts at finding an objective basis for the class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals are conceptual constructions 
from their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. The idea 
of the cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual 
by individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not 
cooks. So the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately re- 
solvable into exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated 
with the idea of *not-not-cook.' The use of nomenclature too is 
purely a matter of convention, ultimately referable to this nega- 
tive idea. So for the explanation of coneeptual thought and 
linguistic usage it is not at all necessary to postulate the existence 
of objective universals. These universals are thus subjective 
fictions, fondly hypostatised by the habitual tendency of the mind 
to localise ideas in external reality—the realistic bias of thought, 
which is the bane and obsession of the Naiyayika. It is proved 
therefore that class-concepts and class-names are not necessarily 
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med in an  ObIeGu vo Fanivérsad: They are purely subjective 
constructions and have no reference to an objective, continuous 
principle, in other words, to a universal. Such at any rate is 
je case with ideas of negation (abhdvavijiana). A negation can- 
not have a universal attached to it, as a universal can exist 
only in positive entities. 
x  Sankarasvàmin, however, seeks to explain the concept of 
negation by reference to the universal of the object of nega- 
tion. A negation is always understood as negation of 
this or that, of the jar or cloth or, table and the like. So 
though negation may not have a universal, the universal of the 
object negated ‘will be the cause of the conceptual thought. But 
this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can understand 
the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the concept of 
jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can the univer- 
sal of one have a bearing on the concept of another, passes our 
understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar universal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of - 
a particular universal can give rise to various concepts, as itis 
imagined in the case of jar, which not only originates the concept 
of the jar but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will be no 
necessity to postulate different universals, as one universal will 
have the power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bhavivikta 
however thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the uni- 
versal of one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. 
There is no such restriction that our ideas should always conform 
to the nature of the object, that idea and object should be 
commensurate in all respects. Thus the idea of an "army, 
which is the idea of a unit, or the idea of a forest is not 
generated by any unitary principle, but by another thing, the 
plurelity of the individual soldiers or trees. The idea of one 
beverage i is not due to any unitary principle either ; it is generat- - 
ed by the admixture of various ingredients. If our ideas had to 
conform, as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the objective 
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"m" reality, these ideas would be ideas of distinct units conjoined 
together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
+ endorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
| commensurate, and precisely for this reason we think that there 
— is no logical or metaphysical necessity to suppose that our ideas 
Of universals should be affiliated to corresponding objective prin- 
ciples. These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by 
— the particulars, distinct and discrete though they are. By the 
— — way, the universals were postulated on the hypothesis that our 
ideas should have corresponding objective realities as their cause. 
But when idea and realityeare admitted to be at variance, in some 
cases at any rate, it is better and more reasonable to .accept our 
theory. We, Buddhists, do not admit any objective universal 
over and above the particulars, And if we analyse the psycho- 
logical process of conceptual thought, we sball find nothing 
beyond the particulars. Thus a particular is first experienced 
and then it is at once assimilated to other particulars under. the 
impetus of the law of association and thus a generic idea is 
formed to which a symbolic expression, a name, is attached by 
a pure caprice of will; and this name becomes a conventional 
symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium of com- 
munication of ideas, which, though purely subjective construc- 
tions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotely related 
lo objective facts, being ultimately derived from them.’ 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
ane seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason that 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The con- 
cept of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective 
construction, because negation cannot baye a universal attached 
to it. But there is no such logical bar in the case of other 
concepts and so to lump them together with -these admittedly 


1 bhedajününe sati 'echá hi saüketakarane tatah | tatkrtis tacchrutis 
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| > creations is not logically tenable. You could with 
equal logic deny validity to all our experience, because some parti- 
cular experiences were found to be wrong. Weadmit the plausi- 
sibility of the argument of the realist. But our contention is that 
we do not repudiate the objectivity conceptual thoughts on the ana- 
logy of concepts which are admittedly false. We only emphasised 
that the realist's position that all our knowledge must be derived 
from objective experience was not invulnerable. This is a positive 
gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of universals 
because there is no proof in their favour.  Universals are posited 
to account for conceptual thoughts. Put no causal relation can- 
be discovered between concepts and universals. Causal relation 
is understood by means of the Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference. But universals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
between them. The non-emergence of a particular concept can 
not-be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as univer- 
sals without exception are present always. Nor can the occa- 
sional emergence of a conceptual thought be causally affiliated 
to a universal, because the universal is ever present and if it 
had any such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So 
nothing is gained by postulating universals. If, however, the 
cognition of universals is supposed to be contingent on the 
cognition of the particulars in question, we do not see what 
these effete universals will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise even without them. 

The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfoundéd 
in objective universals. Kumaürila however contends that even in 
negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing but 
a positive entity, bereft of a particular determination. Thus, the 
prior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its pure 
state." This contention may hold good in case of negation of 

1 “aanv ca prāgabbāvādau siminyarh vastu ne 'syate | 

sattai ‘va hy atra sümünyam anutpattyādirūşitā |l 
. A 5. V., Apoha, él. 11. 
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objective realities, but it has no force in negation of fictions of ima- 
gination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes prior 
existence of the thing negated is only a hollow assertion. When 
we say that there was no such person as Kapinjala' or Hamlet in 
reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliat- 
ed to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The 
plea of Kumarila that negation always refers to a positive entity 
divested of a particular determination falls to the ground in these 
negations of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapifijala 
is not a real entity under any circumstance. And what about 
the negation of doctrines br of categories maintained by the rival 
school of philosophers ? Kumiarila would say that these is no such 
thing as Pratisa&khyaünirodha. But does this negation imply a 
positive fact in any wise ? If not, how could the concept of nega- 
tion arise at all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive 
entity, far less a universal attaching to it. [f you answer that 
negation in these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has 
no objective reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you 
should admit that our concepts and expressions without exception 
are alike devoid of objective reference ; in other words, they are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value 
notwithstanding." 

Furthermore, even granted that these universals are objec- 
tive categories existing in their own right, it cannot be con- 
ceived how they are related to particulars. The universal and 
the particular cannot be distinguished by perception, as they are 
not distinctly perceived. But distinct things are perceived as 
distinct from one another. The universal is supposed to exist 
in 3 number of particulars in the same fashion and in the same 
form. But they are not felt as such. You might say that the 
universal is not perceived independently of the ‘particulars, as it 
exists in thèm ; but its mode of existence cannot be logically 


A minor hero in the Kadambari, a romantic novel by Bina Bhatta, 
a protégé of Emperor Harsavardhana of Northern India, who was the patron 
of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang. - 

e "T. B, P., p. 255, under śl. 788. . 
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a ‘conceived. Existence is ordinarily understood to be non-for- 


feiture of one's nature. A-tbing is said to exist when it does not 
lapse from its own nature, or in other words, when it maintains 
itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or self-assertion a 
thing must rely on its own independent resources and must not 
be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if the universal 
is an independent entity, it must exist by its own nature and 
for this a medium is useless. If, on the other band, it does not 
possess such powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, a 
medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance 
a basket ig needed for the holding together of fruits and 
vegetables. But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on 
your own assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and 
gravitating tendency. If, however, the universal is supposed to 
exist in the particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence 
(samavdya), it does not make any improvement on the situation; 
on the contrary, it further complicates the issue. The universal 
is a bold assumption in itself and to justify this you are making 
another assumption which is equally absurd. One absurdity 
necessitates another absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite 
number of lies for its justification, but all this to no purpose. 
Co-inherence is a relation, but unlike other relations it does not 
bring together two terms existing independently of one another. 
It obtains between two things, which are never found to be disso- 
ciated in nature. But this is a case of plain self-contradiction. 
A relation between terms which are conjoined by their very 
nature is absolutely unavailing. If there is a relation, the terms 
must be supposed to hgve existed separately and if they were 
never separate, no relation can be necessary or possible. So the 
relation of co-inherence cannot be accepted as a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the relation of the universal and the particular. The 
position taken up by the realist that there is no contradiction in 
experience, unless it is shown to be contradicted by another 
experience, is not, a logically sound position. When there is a 
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— divergence in the interpretation of experience itself, the issue can 
be decided by an appeal to logic only. "The present dispute affords 
a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed by the 
— Naiyüyikas and the Mimdamsakas to be cognisant of the particu- 
— Jar and the universal both at one sweep. But the Buddhist does 
— — mot think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
— — derived from perceptual data. ' So the strength and validity of 
- — experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical 
= — examination. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is deter- 
— — mined by a contradictory experience no doubt ; but that is not the 
iK only means. Those wh@are possessed of a philosophic insight do 
not rest satisfied with the prima facie verdict of experience, but 
seek to test it by logical canons. Experience, no doubt, is the 
final arbiter, but it must be attested and approved by logic. The 
disregard of this procedure will only land us in rank empiricism.” 
Co-inherence as formulated by the 2Vyaya-Vaisesika school thus 
fails to render an explanation of the relation of the universal and 
the particular. Kumārila maintains that the relation of the uni- 
versal and the particular is one of identity in difference. A reality 
, is a concrete whole of which the universal and the particular are 
two aspects. So a cow is both identical with and different from 
another cow. It is identical in respect of the universal, but differ- 
ent in respect of the particular variation. But this is an absurd 
position and does not even deserve a refutation. How can one 
thing be one and many, eternal and non-eternal ? It is a contra- 
diction in terms. Kuméarila however would turn round and say 
*that there is no contradiction in it, as it is found to be so in 
Ë uncontradicted experience. But this appeal to experience is an 
` argument of despair and we have just proved the hollowness 
of this position. 


A i 
1 dretatvin na virodhas cen na tatha tadavedanat | 
uktarn hi nā ‘nuvrttirthagrihipi netradhir iti | N. M:, p. 301 
2 drdbadrdhatvam aksunnam apariksyai'va sarhvidim | na ne ti pra- 
tyayüd eva mithyitvarm kevalam dhiyam | kim tu yuktiparikga, pi kartavya 
süksmadar$sibhih Il Op. cit., p. 301. . ‘ 
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It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is 
for this reason that they are found together. But this too does 
not take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of 
the efficiency to generate a cognition of itself, the revealing 
medium will have no function in this respect. And if the 
universal does not possess this efficiency, then, too, the medium 
will be useless, as an eternal verity cannot be supposed to 
change its nature. If the universal is supposed to develop 
this efficiency in association with the particular media, the 
universal must be supposed to be fluxional, as the existence 
of contradictory attribites in one substratum is impossible 
unless the supposed integer is split up into diverse entities. 
But this amounts to the negation of the universal. 

Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in 
each of the particulars or in its partial extension in them ? If. 
the universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it wi]l 
be exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other 
particulars. But universals are et hypothesi supposed to exist 
in all its particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. 
And if a universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars 
in its partial extension, the universal will exist in none of them 
in its totality and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed 
to relate to any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal 
is supposed to be an impartite whole and so we cannot conceive 
that the universal exists part by part in the particulars just as in a ° 
garland the connecting thread exists part by part in the individual 
flowers.’ Again, theequestion arises whether universals are 
ubiquitous like space or soul of the Natydyika or they exist only 
in the particular individuals belonging to them. If they are 


! pigde sümüanyam anyatra yadi kürtsnyena vartate | tatrai ‘vA ‘sya 
samiptatvan na syāt pindüntare grabah | ekadesena vrttau tu gotvajátir na 
kutracit | samagra ‘sti ‘ti zobud hib pra*ipind vm katharh bhavet n N. M., 
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supposed to be ubiquitous, all universals will exist together and 
the horse-universal will be cognised in the cow and the cow- 
universal in the horse and so with regard to all other universals. 
Thus there will be confusion and no determinate concept can 
arise. Nor can it be legitimately supposed that the individual 
members of a class will exercise a regulative influence and so the 
cow-universal alone will be revealed in the individual cows and 
not the horse-universal or other universals, because such supposi- 
tion could be possible if universals were not thought to be 
impartite entities. So a universal once revealed will be revealed 
in its entirety and thus should be cognised to be ubiquitous. 
The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the universal] 
like light ; but as light does not reveal its own self alone or its 
qualities alone, the individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it, but as it is by its nature, that is to say; 
the universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. 
But this is not our experience and we do not see how such uni- 
versals can be of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course, none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
Prasastapida that a universal exists in its own particular 
members only and not also in the intervening spaces. Bot 
Pragastapada’s theory 18 open to equally damaging objections. 
Tf the universal exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot 
conceive how the universal can attach itself to a thing which is 
not born as yet. The cow-universal existing in the living cows 
cannot be supposed to unite itself to the cow that is just born, 
because it is inactive and stationary. If it is supposed to move 
from one subject to another, it will cease to be a universal, 
because only a substance (dravya) can have activity. And even 
supposing that universals are active principles, we cannot 
conceive how it can move forward without deserting its 
former locus and if itis supposed to leave its previous loci, the 
latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. Further- 
more, the relation of the universal and the particular is peculiarly 
embarrassing. The universal pervades the particular from top to 
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i bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thoroughgoing 
fashion, but it does not tóuch the ground whereupon the indi- 
vidual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move forward to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence. ^ The Realist makes these 
absurd assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which 
befits a bravado and calls upon us to accept his position without 
scruple or questions. And if we refuse to take him at his word, 
he accuses us of infidelity to experiente and ultra-rationalism. 
But there are limits to human credulity and each man has his 
own experience and his own interpretation to rely upon. When 
there is a divergence about the interpretation of experience itself, 
the dispute can be terminated by an appeal to logic only. But 
logic is not a thing which finds favour with the realist. 

- To sum up: we have seen that the universals are but 
subjective constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the 
realist lies in his believing these subjective fictions to be 
ontological realities existing in perfect independence of thinking 
minds. The absurdity of the  realist's position has been 
thoroughly exposed and further argument is useless and un- 
necessary, as argumentation is nothing but a waste of energy 
when a person is determined not to understand. 


! anyatra vartaminasya tato "nyasthinajanmani | tasmüd acalatah 
sthinid vrttir ity atiyuktatà | yatri ‘sau vartate bhivas tena sam badhyate 
natu! taddeginarh ca vyápnoti kim apy etan mahidhutam | na yñti na ca 
tatrā ‘sid asti pa$cün na cñ 'rnáavat| jahüti pürvarh ni 'dhüram aho 
vyasanasantatib | S. D. &., p. 27. - 

Reference: 
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2. Sāmānyadūşaņa in the Six Buddhist Nyàüya Tracts. 
8. Biokavürtika, pp. 5456-5. 
4. Sarvadaráanasahgraho, Bauddhadaráana. 
. 6. Nyüyavürlika, pp. 314-34. 
6. Do. Tātparyåțikā, pp. 477-95. 
7. Nyüyamaüjari, pp. 297.817. 





CHAPTER VII 
Tae DOCTRINE OF ÁPOHA OR THE [IMPORT OF WORDS 


The  Realists of the Nyüya-Vaisesika school and the 
Mimamsakas maintain that words have direct reference to objective 
realities and as words relate to universals in the first instance, 
these universals should be looked upon as stern realities existing 
in their own right and not subjective constructions, às the 
Buddhists would have it. 'The subject and the predicate in a 
proposition are equivalent with real facts and affirmation or 
negation, whatever the case may be, really connotes a factual 
relation subsisting between real objective facets. The factual 
foundation of our linguistic usage is daily and hourly attested 
by our practical experience inasmuch as in all normal cases word 
and fact are found to be congruent. This congruence would 
otherwise become unaccountable except on the supposition of an 
actual objective basis. Now there is a wide divergence of 
opinion in relation to the question as to what is the direct and 
exact connotation of a word—whether it is the universal or the 
particular or both. In the last alternative again there is room 
for controversy as to the relation between the universal and the 
partioular, as to whether it is the universal as qualified and 
determined by the particular or the particular as the substantive 
with the universal annexed as an adjunct. But this will be 
treated of more fully in the following pages. 

The Buddhist, however, roundly denies the fundamental! 
assumption of the realist that words contain an objective reter- 
ence, in all its aspects and bearings. The Buddhist maintains 
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that words have no reference to reality in any sense. (Words 
in their opinion deal with concepts and these concepts are purely 
subjective constructions. We have proved in the previous chap- 
ter that universals are intellectual fictions and their pragmatic 
value is due to their remote extraction from objective facts, 
which however are uncompromising particulars, discrete and 
distinct and without any continuity or nexus between one and the 
other. The best way to prove our contention will be by examining 
the actual and probable theories of the rival thinkers and to see 
how far these theories are tenable. Now a word cannot denote 
the self-contained, unique particular wlfich is alone real, as has 
been proved*by us. And these particulars are momentary entities 
and so do not continue up tothe time that conventional relation is 
apprehended. Apart from the question of its momentariness, 
particulars are self-contained facts and even if the word-relation is 
supposed to relate to these distinct entities, it will be of no avail 
with regard to other particulars, which were not taken into 
account when the verbal convention was cognised. So the word 
‘cow’ would mean only a particular cow and not any other. 
But this will serve no purpose. And it is humanly impossible 
that a man should apprehend this conventional relation with 
regard to all the individual cows that are and have been and will 
be in existence. If itis supposed that all the individuals are 
conceptually apprehended and labelled by a common name, then 
it should be admitted that the conventional relation is apprehend- 
ed with regard to a conceptnal construction and not real 
individual facts, distinct and discrete that they are. It may not 
be out of place to observe in this connexion that the theory of 
transcendental contact with all the possible and actual individuals 
in and through the medium of the universal in question 
(samünyalaksanasannikarsa), which has been propounded by the 
latter-day Naiydyikas, equally fails to explain the factual incidence 
of the verbal convention, for which it was postulated.' 

1 nahy adrstesv atitinigatabhedabhinnegy anantesu bhedesu samayah 
sambbavaty atiprasañgāt. vikalpsbuddhyá vyābrtya tesu pratipadyata. 
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We have hitherto contended that verbal relation is not 
comprehensible with regard to particulars, either collectively or 
individually, because of their infinite number and the suggestion 
was not unlikely that the relation could be apprehended individual 
by individual. But this also is impossible. The conventional 
relation can be apprehended only after the name-relation -is 
remembered and the name-relation is remembered after the 
individual has been perceived, but the individual being momen- 
tary will have passed out of existence when the conventional 
relation can be apprehended. Nor can it be apprehended with 
reference to the facsimile-individual that comes into existence 
in the individual-continuum, because the conventienal relation 
that is recalled bad reference to the first moment and not to the 
later moments. It may be contended that the moments being 
closely similar and homogeneous in structure and appearance, they 
can be conceived to give rise to a concept of identity and the 
name-relation is apprehended with reference to this conceptual 
identity. But in this view, also, the name cannot relate to the 
self-identical individual moment, but to a conceptual construction. 


If words had reference to objective entities, then we could expect 


the self-same full-blooded apprehension as in sense-perception. 
Take for instance the case of fire ; the word does not express the 
full individuality of fire with all its heat and light that is revealed 
in perceptual knowledge. What is expressed by the name is 
only a bloodless concept. And as regards configuration (ākrti), 
it is nothing but a case of conjunction of component parts and 
‘conjunction as distinct from the componental factors is only an 
intellectual fiction. So this too cannot be the objective of 
word-relation. As regards the universal or its relation, neither 
ean be the connotation of a word, as universals have been proved 
in the preceding chapter to be hollow abstractions and relation 
has no existence apart and distinct from the relata. So the 


- 


eve'ti cet. evarn tarhi vikalpasamàropitarthavisaya eva éabdasannivesanaa, 
na paramàürthato bhedesv iti práptam.. T. S. P., p. OUS. 





E wy | 
NA. a on of the dcc that universal (jati), individual 
(wyakti) and configuration (akrti) are the connotation of words 
falls to the ground, because these conceptual yagaries are unsub- 
stantial fictions, pure and simple. Equally indefensible is the 
position of those who think that words have reference to the 
conceptual image, in other words, the ideal content, 
because the ideal content is a self-contained parti- 
cular like the objective facts and so does neither continue 
in other concepts nor relate to objective reality. More- 
over, these ideal contents are purely subjective facts existing 
inside the mind of the subject and as such cannot have 
the pragmatic efficiency that is possessed by real objective 
entities. So this too cannot be supposed to function as the 
connotation of words, much less as the subject-matter of verbal 
convention.’ 

There are some theorists who hold that the essential mean- 
ing of all words is undefined and unspecified ‘existence’ (astyartha) 
and not any specific determination, When the word ‘cow’ is 
heard, it simply connotes that something exists to which the 
name ‘cow’ is affixed and no form or determination enters as a 
content into this purely existential reference. The determinate 
content of this reference is purely a matter of belief or pre-con- 
ception of the subject in question. So even words which have a 
reference to visible and perceptible objects are on the 
same level with words which refer to unknown and unverifiable 
objects. Thus, for instance, such expressions as ‘heaven,’ ‘merit’ 
or ‘demerit’ do not bring home to the understanding any specific» 
content, but only convey a vague existential reference and our 
ordinary work-a-day expressions too do not connote anythjng 


! — vicyath avalakganam upidhir upadhiyogah | 
sopüdhir astu yadi và ''k krtir astu buddheh | 
adyantayor na samayeh pbalesaktihüner | 
madhye “py upidhivirahat tritaye na yuktal | 
Apohssiddhi, p. 18. 
Vide T. S., áls. 860-84, nnd the Pañjikñ thereunder. 
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more tban this. But this view too does not make any improve- 


ment upon the previous theories. If words do not present any 
definite meaning but only a vague reference to mere existence, 
then linguistic usage would become absolutely abortive, as 
there will be no variation in meaning and the content. The 
word ‘cow ' and the word ‘horse ' would mean the same thing, 
if they mean nothing more than 'existence, pure and simple.' 


— But if they are supposed to contain a reference to an objective 


individual, unique and distinctive, or to some concrete universa] 
or to an ideal representation, then the theory will make itself 
open to all the charges levelled against the previous theories. 
It may be contended that the connotation of the word' * cow ' is 
not unqualified existence, but existence as determined by the 
particular word ‘cow’ and the universal of *cowhood,' and because 
the specific attributes and individual characteristics are not 


| understood in this reference, it is held that words are existential 
in their import. The word ‘cow’ connotes ‘that something 
exists,’ but this something is not an indefinite concept, but has 


in it the cow-universal and the cow-expression as its content 
determining it. But even this interpretation does not make 
it more sound and intelligible. It only restates the position of 
the Naiyayika who holds that words have a reference to the 
universal-in-the-individual, the individual as defined and deter- 
mined by the universal. But universals have been proved to be 
unreal intellectual fictions and so this theory shares in the absur- 
dity of the Nyawa theory in toto. 
` Others again hold that words denote ‘an undefined group or 
totality’ without any reference whatsoever either to the indi- 
viduils comprising it, or to the specific attributes constituting 
the class-concept. They connote a group or a „totality without 
any emphasis, either on its distributive or its collective character. 
But this ‘group’ or ‘totality’ is notbing but the well-known 
‘universal ' of the realists masquerading under a different verbal 
expression and as such is liable to all the objections attaching to 
the universal. There are some ‘other thinkers who maintain 
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E (oat the connotation of words is but a complex of word and an 


objective fact coalesced together and this is evidenced by the fact 
that all our reference to an objective fact is carried on by the 
machinery of words. Word and fact are always found to be 
associated in the relation of identity and this is the connotation 
of word. But the Buddhist thinks that this view is based on 
a confusion of a subjective idea with an objective fact, which is 
absurd on the face of it. If any objective reality, either indivi- 
dual or universal, were denoted by a word, then there could be 
a remote possibility for a confusion | of a word and a fact. 

Besides, the verbal reference, out of which capital is sought to 
be made, is purely a subjective idea and has absolutely nothing 
to do with an objective reality. So this view does not make 
any advance on the theory of those who hold the subjective 
ideal content to be the meaning of words. But the latter view 
has been thoroughly demolished, as an idea is not anything 
different from consciousness and being momentary alike, it fails 
to synthesise the different individuals, supposed to be denoted by 
a word. 

There is another theory which holds that word has a 
reference to the subjective content, the idea or mental image, 
which is occasioned by an external object and this idea or image 
is believed to be the external reality itself by being superimposed 
upon it. So long as the idea is believed to be a subjective fact, 
which it is in reality, it does not and cannot lead to any activity, 
as subjective fictions are not actionable. So the idea is 
impinged upon the reality which causes it and this complex 
identity of idea and object is the import of words. This theory 
may be easily confounded with the Buddhist theory of Apoha, 
but there is a fyndamental difference between the two. The 
Buddhist too believes that the import of words is a subjective 
idea kypostatised as an objective fact, but this objectivity is a 
purely intellectual construction and is an ungrounded illusion, 
because it is neither subjective nor objective, but a fiction, pure 
and simple. The present theory, on the other hand, holds that 
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the idea is a correct measure of the reality and is actually 
superimposed upon an objective datum to which it refers. If " 
the external objective reference is believed to be a projection of 
the conscious principle, absolutely ungrounded in an. objective 
reality and the synthetic class-concept is thought to be an ideal 
construction, engendered by the exclusion of opposite entities, 
shared in common by a set of individuals, then and then alone can 
this theory be equated with the Buddhist theory of Apoha. The 
Buddhist denies that words possess a factual meaning, be it sub- 
jective or objective. Now what is the import of a word ? It is 
certainly what is presentéd in a determinative verbal cognition. 
But this determinate presentation is not of a subjective idea, but 
of an external objective fact possessed of practical efficiency. 
And this objective fact referred to is not an actual reality, as it 
lacks the distinctive features of a living reality, which is unique 
and self-identical and as itis not confined to one individual, but 
comprises in its reference all the possible individuals. Nor can 
it be a universal, since a universal has been proved to be a 
conceptual fiction. So the import of a word is neither a sub- 
jective idea nor an objective fact and ultimately transpires 
to be an illusory projection. And when we refer to the 
denotation of a word, we mean this illusory projection and 
nothing else. 

There is still another theory which holds that words do not 
signify any real object at all, nor do they convey any determinate 
idea. Words are but symbolic values and stand on the sime 
fevel with signs and gestures. They produce an indeterminate 
and contentless intuition (pratibhà), which comes to be associated 
with objective facts by repeated usage. * They are destitute of 
definite presentative content and are only vaguely suggestive of 
facts and actions, as is seen in the case of children and animals. 
And even this suggestion has no direct bearing on definite objective 
data. Had it been directly grounded in an objective reality, 
there would have been no occasion for the conflicting interpreta- 
tions of texts or contradictory expositions ; and-fictions and stories 

15 š 
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* di not have been possible." Now the implications of this 
- "theory have got to be thoroughly threshed out. If this sugges- 
tion (pratibhd) is supposed to have reference to an objective fact, 
then how,can a particular word give rise to various suggestions 
in various minds, when the objective reality is uniform in 
character ? And if the verbal suggestion of intuition have ab- 
solutely no bearing on an objective datum, then also they would be 
unmeaning nonsense and as such could not lead to any volitional 
activity, which is however the actual fact. If it is supposed that 
the subjective suggestion 1s erroneously believed to be an objective 
fact, then the import of words would *be an illusory fiction and 
the ideation* and volitional activity would be a case of unmiti- 
gated subjective illusion. But this illusion must have a raison 
d'etre, otherwise an uncaused illusion can emerge always and 
everywhere and no case for its limitation can be made out. If 
however the illusion is traced to the peculiar distinctive nature 
of individual entities, which sharply distinguishes it from entities 
of contradictory nature and which thus cumulatively gives rise 
to the idea of a generic universal, then this theory of suggestion 
will have nothing to differentiate it from the Buddhist theory 
of Apoha. 

There are some other theories. again, who maintain that 
the subjective idea and the objective fact are structurally and 
qualitatively close analogues like two twin brothers ; and though 
the objective reality is not the significate of a word, still the sub- 
jective idea leads to the objective fact by reason of its close analogy. 
But this theory fails to explain the invariable objective refer- 
ence of verbal cognition. The analogy of twin brothers does not 
help the issue. It isnot a fact that one twin will be invariably 


1! yathai ‘va bry ankuéabhighitiadayo hastyüdinüm arthapratipattau 
pratibháhetayo bhavanti, tathà sarve ‘rthavat-sammata vrksidayah éabdi 
yathabhyisarh pratibhümütropasarhhürahetavo bhavanti, na ty artham 
sikgit pratipádayanti, anyatha hi katharh parasparaparühatüh pravacana- 
bhedi utpidyakathaprabandhas ca svavikalpoparacitapadürthabhedadyotaküh 
syur iti. T. S. P., p.°286. Va. P., II, 119 ; T. S., áls., 892, 902-905. 
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confused with the other. The real person intended may be under- 
stood and so the subjective image thay not be invariably con- - 
founded with the objective fact and sometimes may be correctly 
apprehended as subjective and in that case the activity bearing 
on the objective fact will be impossible of explanation.’ 

All these different theories can be summarily dismissed by 
this dialectic : Is the import of words a reality or not ? If it be 
a reality, is it fluxional or permanent ? If the former, it cannot 
have the synthetic reference, and if the latter, then the emergence 
of successive ideas would be unaccountable And so the theory 
of the Vaibhdsikas who ‘postulate the existence of a word-entity 
(nàmakawa) and of an objective generic character (nimitfa) 
existing as part of the reality signified by a word is equally in- 
defensible. If the word-category and the meaning-category be 
something momentary or non-momentary, then they would be 
absolutely unavailing.” 

We have seen that words have no objective reference. 
Neither the individual nor the universal can be actually signified 
by a word, because the individual is self-contained and has 
nothing to do with any other individual, similar or dissimilar and 
as such cannot be the subject of verbal convention (samaya); and 


| l atha matari yo vivaksüviparivarti rüpádir artho yas ca bihyas tayoh 
siripyam asty atah sárüpyüd acodite bahye pravrttir bhavisyati yamalaka- 
vad ity ata ñha—sšárüpyñe ca áruter vritih katharh vi “Sabdacohite | sürü- 
pyād yamalakavat | (SI. 908). T. S. P., p. 289. 


. N.B. Most of these theories have been alluded to in the Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari and the T. S. and the Panjiká have taken them from that 
work. Of course the criticism is entirely original. Vide Va. Pa., Ch. II, 
áls. 118-134. , 


2 Vide, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 106. 

Cf. yo'pi Vaibhüsikah $abdavisayarh nàmükhyam nimittakhyam cà 
'rthacibnarüpam viprayuktar sarhskairam icchati, tad apy etenai va düsitarü 
drastavyam, tatha hi tan nāmādi yadi ksapikam tada anvayüyogah, aksani- 


katve kramijnánanupapattib. 
CT. fT E. p. 290. 
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the universal is a chimerical abstraction and a subjective fiction, 
pure and simple. Now the' question is relevant that if words do 
not signify any real object, then what is its signification ? Words 
certainly have got a meaning and an objective external reference 
too and this cannot be accounted for if words are supposed to 
signify a subjective idea existing internally within the mind. A 
subjective idea cannot be reconciled with an extra-subjective refer- 
ence. The Buddhist however rejoins that what is signified by a 
word is neither a subjective idea nor an objective reality, but 
something fictitious and unreal, which is neither here nor 
there. The fact of the matter is that both the speaker and 
the hearer apprehend in fact and reality a mental image, a 
subjective content and not any objective fact ; but the speaker 
thinks that he presents an objective fact to the hearer and the 
hearer too is deluded into thinking that the presented meaning 
is not a mental image, but an objective verity. The speaker 
and the hearer are both labouring under a common delusion 
hke two ophthalmic patients who see two moons and communi- 
cate their experience to each other. So the connotation of words 
is but a subjective idea, a mental image, which however is 
hypostatised as an objective reality existing in its own right 
independently of the thinking mind.’ And as this mental image 
is found to have a distinctive character of its own which marks 
it out from other such mental representations and thus to contain 
a negative implication, we characterise it by a negative 
expression, viz., ‘negation of another’ (anyüpoha). The 
connotation of a word therefore is a subjective notion, = 
mental image in the first instance, which is a positive idea no 
doubt. But as it həs an exclusive reference by implicajion 
and as this negative implication gives the verbal import its 
! tasmüd esa vikalpavisayo na jüünaküro nà ‘pi bühya ity alika eva- 
* gstheyab, ysthà '" ha Dharmottarah, *'' buddhyà  kalpikayà  viviktam 
aparair yad rüpam ullikhyate | buddhir no na bahir '' iti. 
Tat. ti, p. 485. 
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distinguishing character, its real significance and force, the 
connotation of a word is rightly looked upon and designated 
as a fundamental negation. The negative characterisation has 
a four-fold raison d' etre ; in the first place, because the mental 
content, the ideal representation, which is occasioned by a word 
and which as such should be regarded as its meaning and import, 
has a distinctive individuality and this individuality will have 
no meaning if it does not negate and exclude other such 
ideal contents. That it is a definite idea means that it is not 
any other and this definite individuality cannot have a meaning 
and a raison d'etre unless it negates what it is not. So nega- 
tion constitutes its fundamental individuality ; neggtion is its 
very life and soul, without which it will be an empty nonsense. 
Secondly, because the verbal idea leads to the attainment 
of a real individual entity, which has a self-identity peculiarly 
its own. The real is something which is detached and 
severed from all other individuals, similar or dissimilar. So 
the reality from which word and its meaning derive their 
significance and utility being something essentially negative 
in character, the word-meaning should be looked upon as 
essentially negative in function. Thirdly, because the ideal 
representation is directly caused by a self-identical real, which 
is exclusive of other individuals. Lastly, because vulgar 
people regard the ideal concept, the verbal import, as identical 
with the self-contained reality, which possesses an exclusive 
identity. So the negative character of a verbal import has 
a- twofold meaning and justification, one essential and the 
other incidental, according as it is grounded in its essential 
indivjduality, as well as from its source of origin and ultimate 
reference. 

And this negation has a twofold aspect according as it is 
relative or absolute. An absolute negation is an unqualified 
pure negation and has no positive reference, remote or ñirect. 
For example, * the cow is not not-cow ` is a negative judgment, 
pure and simple. A relative negation on the otber hand has 
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x primarily a positive reference and its negative value is only 


indirect and implied inašmuch as it comes into relief only in 
reference to an other. It is an affirmation in and by itself and 
only in relation to an other it becomes negative in force. For 
instance, the concept “ cow ' isin and by itself a positive fact, 
but in relation to a horse, it is a negative concept. And this 
relative negation may be again twofold, viz., a concept and 
a fact. The import of words is a relatively negative concept 
and is neither a fact nor an absolute negation. It is not an 
absolute negation inasmuch as it is a conceptual construction 
positive in character, but it is not regarded as a true measure 
of reality, because it carries a factual objective reference, 
though it does not possess any objectivity in itself. As a 
concept it is a purely subjective phenomenon and is true and real 
qué subjective ; but it has an objective external reference 
and that constitutes its falsity. But though false and unreal 
it is only a concept that is generated by a word and itis 
this concept which is regarded as the meaning of that word. 
So the denotative relation of word and meaning is at bottom 
a relation of causality between a fact (word) and a concept, or 
to be precise, between one concept and another concept. But 
this concept is not a pure negation and is as much positive as 
anything. But though positive in appearance, it has a negative 
implication, as negation is its determinant and formative 
principle, as set forth above. So when Dignaga declared that 
word imports a negation and neither an objective universal nor a 
particular, he only emphasised this negative implication of verbdl 
import. He did not mean that negation was the primary and 
apparent connotations But Uddyotakara and Kumārila misunder- 
stood the real significance of Dignüga's doctrine and raised objec- 
tions which were'uncalled for and irrelevant. All their objections 
and criticism proceed upon the assumption that Dignàga regarded 
pure négation as the connotation of words and when they say 
that pure negation without a positive basis is unintelligible 
nonsense, this dees not affect.the central position of the master 
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Mand only fights with a shadow of their own creation. The con- 


peters: of a word is a positive concept and when Dignaga 


characterised it as a negation, he only emphasised its essential 
negative implication which makes the verbal import significant 


and meaningful. _Uddyotakara argues, ** Is this * negation of the 
opposite’ itself the expressible meaning of the word * negation‘? 
If it is the expressed meaning, then the position should be 
surrendered that negation is the signification of words. At any 
rate, the expression ‘negation of the opposite’ signifies some 
. thing which is nota negation of an other. If it were so, there 


would arise a regressus ad"infinitum, because the negated other, 
*the'non-negation' would require another negation and so on. 
And if negation is not its signification, then something else 
should be assigned as its meaning and that being non-negation 
would transpire to be something positive. And if ‘negation’ itself 


be the signification of the expression ‘apoha’ (negation) and 


not ' negation of an other, then the proposition that ‘a word 
signifies its meaning by negating the meaning of other words ' 
would come to mean ‘thata word signifies an other without 
signifying it’—which is a case of plain contradiction." But 
this argument of Uddyotakara, apart from its sophistry, is based 
upon a misconception. Uddyotakara has been carried away by 
the prima facie meaning of the position. We have observed 
before that the relation of denotation is a relation of causality. 

When.a word is said to denote an object, it does not do anything 
more than this: the word only generates in the subject's mind 
a conceptual image, which is distinct and different from other 
concepts and this conceptual image is believed to be an external 
reality existing ahead and independently of the thinking mind 


"And denotation of meaning by a word is nothing but the produc- 


tion of this conceptual image by a word. The negation is not 
directly connoted but is only understood by implication, The 
word ‘cow’ only engenders a conceptual image of the reality 


* EC] X N. V., pp. 328-29, Tat. ti, p. 492." 
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|» — -*eow;' but as this conceptual i image has a self-identity distinct 
from that of other concepts, its distinctive character is felt and 
distinction means negation of what it is not. So the criticism 
of Bhimaha—that if the connotation of the word ‘cow’ be con- 
tingent on ‘ not-cow,' then some other word would be in request 
to signify the positive cow—does not affect our position, as the 
word does not connote the negative idea in the first instance. 
As the proposition ‘ Devadafta is fat but does not dine at day ' 
conveys a negative meaning in the first instance, but has a 
positive implication, * He certainly takes a hearty meal at night, 
otherwise how could he be fat ?' and às these two positive and 
negative judgments conveyed by a self-identical proposition do 
not offend against the law of contradiction, exactly so a word 
can occasion a positive and a negative concept, one by its denota- 
tive power and the other by implication. So the objection of 
Bháümaha does not arise at all, as we, Buddhists, do not hold 
that a word denotes the negrtive idea first. The word hasa 
meaning in the positive concept and the negative import is a 
resultant cognition.’ 

And this conceptual form is regarded as the universal in- 
forming and underlying all the individual members, because it 
is conceived to be the common factor of all perceived individuals. 
But this universal is but a conceptual construction and though 
not an objective entity it is regarded as such owing to the in- 
fluence of nescience inherent in every conscious subject. And 
this conceptual form is variously designated as ‘negation of the 
opposite’ (anyapoha) by the Buddhist and as an objective uni- 
versal by the Realist. This universal is nothing but a conceptual 


1 bibyirthidbyavasiyena pravritarn pratibimbakam | 
utp&dayati yene ‘yarn tenā "he “ty apadisyate | 
tasya ca pratibimbasya gatüáv evà 'nugamyate | 
süámarthyáüd anyaviéleso............ 
divabhojanavakyader ivà ‘sya 'pi phaladvayam | 
süksüt — S ⸗ yasmán ni ‘nvayo vyatirekavan | 


T.S., 6ls. 1017, 1019, 1020. = 
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construction and has no existence outside the subjective conscious- 
ness. And though it has no existence outside consciousness, 
àt is fondly hypostatised as an objective category by the inherent 
illusory tendencies of the subject. But it is not an unfounded 
illusion for that, as the idea is remotely derived from an 
objective datum. The conceptual forms however are regarded 


as unreal fictions, because they are not objective facts with 
which they are supposed to be identical and so far as their 


objectivity is concerned, they are regarded as illusory fic- 
tions. Now a question is raised, ‘ Well, if there is no objective 
universal and all reals are self-enclosed and self-contained parti- 
culars, each distinct and different from the other, then how is it 
that they should give rise to a conceptual image, which is not 
particularistic in its reference but comprises all the discrete and 
distinct individuals in its fold 2 And how agıin a common 
name is affixed to all the individuals and it should denote not 
this or that individual, but all the individuals, possible and 
actual? If an objective universal is postulated over and above 
the individuals, then such ideas and such verbal usage become 
intelligible and not otherwise.’ But the Buddhist auswers 
that our ideas are not exact copies of external reality and 
it has been proved in the chapter on universals that ideas 
need not be contingent on corresponding objective realities at 
all. There is no impossibility in the fact that individuals, 
though discrete and distinct, should give rise to an identical 
concept. It is a matter of experience that some individuals, 
though distinct and different from one another, discharge an 
identical action and this uniform causal efficiency is the 
ground and raison d'etre of common appellation and common 
concept. ‘The individual jars are each distinct and different, 
but they are labelled with a common name ‘jar,’ because they 
possess a uniform causal efficiency with regard to drawing 
of water and the like. Im the preceding chapter wee have 
mentioned the case of medicinal herbs and minerals, as an 
instance in point as to how they are referred to by the common 
16 . 
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— of * purgative,’ though they have nothing in common. 
But a difficulty has been raised in this connexion: ‘ Well, there 
can be no identical causal efficiency in diferent individuals. The 
drawing of water and the like which is discharged by the indi- 
vidual jars is not identical, but varies from individual to indivi- 
dual and the cognition of each such individual and of its action 
too is variable in each case. So the identical efficiency, on 
which you would base the coñceptual thought, is an unfounded 
assumption.” Yes, we reply. The activity of individuals is 
variant in each case, nay, in each moment and its cognitions too 
are not identical. But still they possess the capacity for generat- 
ing an idéa of an identity. It may be argued that this efficiency 
for identical conception too is not anything distinct from the 
individual entities and so the conceptual thought should also be 
variable in each case. And then there would be no ground for 
this identical concept and nomenclature. Yes, we admit the jus- 
tice of these objections ; but we do not base our position on the 
identity of the actions or of the cognitions. The actions and the 
cognitions are no doubt variant and have no nexus or identity 
between them. We do not rely on any such identity. We only 
speak of the identical reference. The cognitions of individual 
jars, though different per se in each *and every case, still the 
determinate judgment, which follows in its trail, contains an 
invariable reference to an identity, though this identity is only 
an illusory construction from discrete particulars.' 

Jayanta Bhatta, however, bas put forward an elaborate 


contention against this interpretation of conceptual knowledge. 


 Jayanta contends, '' Well, it is a dogmatic assertion that the 


| T.S., Sls. 1034, 1036-37. Cf. yo ‘sau pratyavamaréapratyayas 


tasyi "pi svalaksanabhedena bhidyaminatvid ekatvam asiddham. tataá ca 
tasyi ‘py ekatvasiddhaye param ekikirapratyavamarsakiryam anusarato 


 'navagthà syat. tata’ cà 'navasthitaikaküryatayü na kvacid ekaárutiniveáah 
_siddhyet. nai ‘tad asti, na hi pratyavamaréupratyayasyai 'kaküryatayai 
atvam ucyate, kirh tarhi? ekürthüdhyavasüyitayà, tena nā ‘navastha 
' bhavişyati. TSIP., p. 895, « 
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conceptual judgment (vikalpa), which arises in the trail of per- 

ceptual knowledge, should cognise only that negative aspect of 

the reality, which distinguishes it from dissimilar things and not 
- the other side which distinguishes it from similars too. It may 

be contended that if the full individuality, exclusive of similar 

and dissimilar entities, is supposed to be cognised in the concep- 

tual knowledge too, then there would be nothing left to distin- 
P A guish it from the original perceptual experience and so the concep- 
tual knowledge will be reduced to an effete and ineffectual repeti- 
-~ . tion of the perceptual experience. But Jayanta says that this 
contingency is not to be avpided by the Realists, who think that 
the conceptual knowledge has a definite objective in the univer- 
sal. And even if it be regarded as a useless repetition of the 
perceptual experience, that need not be a deterrant barrier 
against this possibility. Because there is nothing repugnant 
in the fact that two cognitions should cognise one and the same 
thing. Our cognitions do not proceed with a view to necessity 
and they require no justification by utilitarian considerations. 
And this repetition should not be treated as a peg to hang this 
theory on. A man whose thirst has been satisfied may not have 
any use for a glass of ice-water, but that is no excuse that he 
should regard it as a piece of silver for that. We cannot be 
persuaded to believe that conceptual knowledge proceeds by 
halves, that it should take note of one aspect and not of the 
other. The negative side of the individual is not anything 
different from the individual itself and negation of similars is as 
rauch a part of its essence as negation of dissimilars. ‘hen why 
A should there be any bias in favour of the latter aspect and the 
S former should be ignored with contempt 2 If however the full 
= negativity is apprehended in the conceptual knowledge, all our 
knowledge will be knowledge of particulars, byt this will sound 
the death-knell of linguistic usage and inferential knowledge, 
which proceed on the knowledge of universals. And if the 
negation of opposites, from which the Buddhist works out 
the knowledge of universals, be an objective fact, it will only 
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Hec RR the universal under another name. If the negation be 
traced to a subjective memory-impression (vasana), then also 
the objective universal has got to be postulated, as memory is 
not an.ultimate fact but presupposes an original experience, 
which must have an objective datum as its cause So the novel 
interpretation of apoha of the later Buddhists, which sought to 
save the doctrine of Dignàga from the onslaughts of Kumarila, 
has not succeeded in finding for it a haven of peace and 
security.''! 

Jayanta further contends that the reference to an identity, 
on which the Buddhist has sought to*base the synthetic concep- 
tual knowledge is an ungrounded assumption. It may be con- 
tended that the content of conceptual knowledge which follows 
upon the perception of a black cow is not different from the 
content of another conceptual knowledge which follows upon the 
perception of a yellow cow and this identity of content of all 
conceptual cognitions is the ground of synthesis of distinct cogni- 
tions and of the particular individual objects referred to by 
it. But this argument of the Buddhist is more ingenious than 
convincing. The conceptual cognitions are distinct and 
separate one from the other, being momentary like the principle of 
consciousness from which it is not anywise distinct. As regards 
the contents of such conceptual cognitions, which are regarded 
as non-distinct in all such cognitions, we ask, is the content 
distinct from the cognitions or not ? If it is distinct, it is an 
objective universal with only a different name affixed to it, there 
being no reason to regard it as an unreal fiction. If however the 
content is not anywise distinct from the conceptual cognition, it 
should be different with different cognitions and so cannot be 
supposed to be identical, on the strength of WINCH you would 
explain the synthetic reference of such cognitions. * 


E 

1 N.M., pp. 216-17. 

z vikalpollikhyamünükürabhedünavagamüd vikalpaánam aikyam 
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These objections of Jayanta have been boldly and squarely 
faced by Ratnakirti in his 'Apohasiddhi ' and they have been 
effectively refuted by him. The power of generating the idea of 
one universal, which is the content of conceptual cognitions, is 
certainly not distinct from the cognitions themselves and so an 
objective universal has no logical justification to be posited apart 
from and independent of the subjective ideation. The generative 
efficiency is non-distinct from the individual cognitions and as 
such cannot but vary with varying individual cognitions. But 
that does not detract from its invariable identical reference. — If 
one thing is equally efficiént with another thing, what is there to 
find fault with ? And what about your universals 9 Does not 
one universal generate the self-same synthetic concept as another 
universal does, though they are distinct from one another and 
have no other universal underlying and synthesising them ? So 
our individuals, though particular and discrete, can with equal 
cogency be supposed to generate a selfsame concept without any 
gratuitous aid from an external universal, existing in and outside 
of them. The universals are all labelled by a common name, 
viz., as universal and because they lack another universal, they 
are on the same level with particularistic individuals, as univer- 
sals in relation to one another are no less particularistic than 
individuals. And if in spite of their particularistic character, 
there is no difficulty in the matter of their competency with 
regard to an identical concept and nomenclature, what earthly 
reason is there that a ghost of doubt should be raised with regard 


"llikhita àkáro gaur iti tadréam eva gopindiotaradarsananantarajanmani "pi 
"li visayabhedat tadaikyam ueyate.........tad etd api na hrdayafigamam 
abhidbiyate. vikalpas tüvad vijiAinakganasvabbavatwid anyonyam bbinn& 
eva bhavanti—yas tu vikalpollikhita aikiro 'nupalabhyamánabhedas tebhyo 
vyatirikto 'vyatirikto và. vyatiriktas cet  syüt sáminyam eve ‘dam 
namantareno 'ktarn bhavati. avüstavatvakrto visega iti cen na, nvastavatve 
yuktyabhüvüt. avyatiriktas cet sa üküras tarhi vikulpasvarüpavad bhidyata 
eve ‘ti katharh tadaikyam katbarh và tadaikye bhinnánüm spi daréanánám 
miárikaragam avakalpate? N. M., pp. 314-15. . 
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—* thed diitinotive individuals be regarded as a condemnation, then 
the realistic universals should be equally condemned.’ And the 
other objection of Jayanta,—that conceptual knowledge should 
take cognisance of the full individuality, with its twofold negative 
implication and not alone the negation of dissimilars as negation 
of similars, too, is as much an integral part of the reality as the. 
other negation, namely, of dissimilars,—is an objection which is 
neither fair nor worthwhile. The objection can be raised against 
the Naiyüyika too. It can be equally legitimately asked why 
should not the primal indeterminate cogfiition take note of the: 
universal and*if it is supposed to cognise the universal, then, why 
should it not be explicit like the determinate conceptual 
judgment ? If it is supposed that the explicit relational reference 
is due to the remembrance of name-relation, the Buddhist too can 
have recourse to the self-same explanation. The conceptual 
judgment is regarded as distinct from the perceptual experience 
not from any fear of repetition or lack of utilitarian value, but: 
from the variation of contents. So Jayanta's censure and logical 
sermonisings are equally uncalled for. It may be asked, why 
this preference for one aspect of truth to the exclusion of the 
other ? "Why this playing.by halves ? Our answer is that there 
is no favouritism in our theory and if it savours of undeserved 
preference, it is the fault of human psychology and not of our 
theory. The idea of the universal does not arise in the primal 
sense-experience, because the conditions are lacking in it. When 
the primal sense-experience is reinforced by a memory of the* 


i nanu saimanyapratyayajananasamarthyarm  yady ekasmat pigdad 
abbinnam. tadā vijatiyavyüvrttarn pindüntaram asamariham. atha bhin- 
nam, tadà tad eva simfinyam, nàmni pararh vivüda iti cet? abbinnai ' va 
si Saktib prativastu. yatha tv ekah sSaktasvabhivo bhivas tatha "nyo "pi 
bhavan kigréarn dosam fvahati? yathh bhavatürn jütir ekā ‘pi samana- 
dhvaniprasavahetur anya ‘pi svarüpenai ‘va jityantaranirapeksi, tathü 
'amákam vyaktir api játinirapeksa svarüpena: ‘va bhinnñ betuh. A. 8. 
p. 13. . 
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. 
previous experience of another individual, then and then alone 
the concept of the universal arises in the mind. But this univer- 
sal is a hollow subjective creation and is not an objective reality, 
as supposed by the Realist.! We have thoroughly proved the 
~worthlessness of the claims of these universals to being regarded as 
objective categories and the arguments need not be repeated 
here. 

Jayanta has contended that if the negation of opposites be 
traced to a memory-impression, it would end in proving the 
existence of objective universals, as memory presupposes an 
original experience and experience is impossible without 
an objective datum. But this is only an assuhiption based 
on analogy. The memory-impressions of universals etc., have 
an infinite past history and they cannot be assigned a definite 
beginning. So the objection does not touch our central position that 
universals are ideal constructions and not facts. And when we 
speak of words as denotative of universals, we mean nothing 
more than their efficiency for generating a conceptual image 
with its implicit negation of dissimilar entities and concepts.” 
The conceptual contents are erroneously believed to be objective 
facts and this objective reference has proved a veritable snare 
for the Realists, who mistake the false appearance for a reality. 
If however a word really denoted a living fact, then, all predica- 
tion would be unaccountable. ‘The Realist holds that the subject 
and the predicate in a proposition are equated with objective facts, 
but this is opposed to reason. If the word ‘cow’ really denoted 
an actually living cow, no predication about it would be 
justifiable. In the proposition ‘ the cow exists,’ the predication 

1 yat punah sámünyübhüve siminyapratyayasy& ‘kasmikatvam uktam, 
tad ayuktam.  yatah  pürvapindadarsanasmaranasábhakarina ‘tiricyamana 
vi$esaprat.yaynajanika sāmagşrīi nirvisayarh simioyavikalpam = utpadayati. 
A. B., p. 12. . 
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E of i existence ' is redundant if it relates to a living cow actually 
| in existence. Neither can ‘non-existence’ be predicated, as that 

would involve a contradiction in terms. If the ' cow ' is supposed 

to refer taa cow not in existence, that too does not improve the 
situation, as affirmation of existence with reference to a non- 
existent cow would be a case of self-contradiction and denial of 
existence would involve a useless tautology. So the very fact of 
subject-predicate relation proves that words stand for conceptual 
fictions and not objective entities. All reals are momentary 
point-instants, exclusive of all similar or dissimilar entities and 
there can be no relation between them.* Nor can there be any 
split of the integer of reality into a quality and a substance. But 
linguistic usage proceeds on the assuinption of such relations of 
synthesis and analysis, integration and division, which are not 
possible between two real objective facts. For instance, the word 
‘forest ' denotes a number of trees integrated into one whole, 
but in reality, the trees, individual by individual, are absolutely 
detached from one another and have no objective nexus between 
one and the other. Again when we speak of a ‘blue flower,’ 
the two things ‘blue’ quality and the ‘ flower’ substance are 
understood to be distinct entities brought together. But in 
reality, the flower and the blue are one and the same thing, the 
division is only a conceptual construction without any factual 
basis. Let alone the function of words in the rôle of subject 
and predicate, which proceeds on conceptual integration and 
division, even the direct import of words should be regarded as 
conceptual in character. Sometimes these concepts have a 
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vidbinisedhayor ayogab. tasya hı sadbhiave 'sti 'ti vyartham, nā ‘sti ‘ty 
asamartham. asadbhave nüsti ‘ti vyartham, asti'ty asamartham. asti 
eñ 'styüdipadaprayogah. A. S., pp. 7-8. 
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remote bearing on objective reality being derived from it, but there 
are others which refer to a fiction or they are such as to relate to 
a fact and a fiction in the same fashion. Thus, the word * blue’ 
connotes a real fact, the word ‘rabbit's horn’ refers to a fiction 
and such expressions as ‘amorphous’ are indefinite, being 
referable to a fact, viz., ' consciousness ' and a fiction, e.g., ‘a 
rabbit's horn.’ So the content of words should be regarded as 
conceptual constructions conjured’ up from the store of sub- 
conscious impressions deposited from beginningless time.' 

The Realists have found a crux in this situation and have 
not been able to give a satisfactory explanation of this phenome- 
non consistently with their theory.  Vàcaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta hold that the connotation of a word is neither exclusively 
a universal nor exclusively a particular, but a particular as 
determined and qualified by a universal. But when pressed with 
the question, how can there be any predication of either existence 
or non-existence with reference to such concrete facts, which 
are supposed to be living objective facts, Vacaspati gives up 
his original position and adopts another view that words denote 
universals and, though eternal by nature, they are amenable to 
affirmation, or negation, being subsistent in an infinite number 
of individuals widely distributed in infinite space and time. So 
when existence is predicated, it means that the universal is 
related to a present individual and negation of existence only 
emphasises that the universal is related to a past or a future 
individual as opposed to a present, living individual. Jayanta 


Y anüdivásanodbhütavikalpaparinisthitab | Sabdarthas trividho 
dharint bhavabhüvobhayüéárayah | bhüvüárayo yathu nilam iti, abhüvüsrayo 
yathá éa$ayisanam iti, ubhayüsrayo yathà amürtam iti, amuürtar hi bhavati 
vijüáanam bhavati ca $a$avisánam. Tit. ti., p. 497. Y 

Cf. tasmāc chabdapratibhisasya bāhyārthabhāvābhāvasādhāraņyarh 
na tadvisayatim ksamate. A. 5., p. 8. .. 
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too observes that as a word primarily denotes exclusively a 
universal without any reference to its existence or non-existence, 
the fact of existence or non-existence is predicated of it to satisfy 
ap intellectual demand and to emphasise its definitive existence. 
It may savour of repetition, but this repetition is necessary for 
the sake of emphasis. For instance, when we make a statement 
like this—' The jar is a Jar and not a cloth,’ there is a repetition 
no doubt, but this repetition only emphasises the exclusive 
identity of the subject and so is not unjustified.' 


Ratnakirti observes that Vaicaspati here contradicts himself 
and apart from contradiction or surrender of his position, which is 
more or less a question of personal aberration, he has been forced 
to concede that a word cannot denote an ‘ individual’ and also 
that predication is not competent to an individual and this is 
evident when he throws the entire weight upon the ‘ universal.’ 
And as these universals are conceptual fictions, he practically 
accepis the Buddhist position and even if they be regarded as ob- 
jective entities, predication of existence or non-existence is equally 
untenable with reference to these universals. When he says that 
the predication of existence means the relation of universal to a 
living individual, he only seeks to avoid the logical absurdity by 
a subterfuge. Existence or non-existence always relates to an 
individual, because individuals are alone possessed of practical 
efficiency and as such are alone amenable to predication. We 
can quote Jayanta Bhatta in this connexion to expose the fallacy 
of Vacaspati’s position. Jayanta observes that a universal is 


sadháragi bhavaty astinistisambandhayogya, vartamünavyaktisambandhità 
hi játer astité, atitanagatavyaktisambandhita ca nistita. 
° Tat. ti., p. 487, A. S., p. 8. 


l garvasya gaur ityidiéabdajanitasya jñánasyñ ‘titatyidy anapeksya 
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tara3sya vyavacchedabandhanam igyata eva ghato ghata eva nn pata iti. 
N. M., p- 817. . 
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neither an agent, nor possesses differences of sex, nor is it amene 
able to numerical variation, but these are invariably the connota- 
tion of words and suffixes. So the universal cannot be supposed 
to be the denoted meaning of a word.' And the view, which 
takes the universal-in-individual to be the denotation of a word, 
is fully exposed to the objections advanced against the individual. 
1f the individual be the meaning of a word, no matter whether 
qualified by a universal or not, the objections lying against 
the * individual’ will apply with full force against the theory. 
We have seen that the import of a word is primarily and 
naturally a conceptual cofistruction and not an objective fact, 
whether individual or universal. This conceptual tonstruction 
is however hypostatised as an objective reality by an inherent 
subjective illusion and this becomes the intended import of a 
word. It is affirmative in character and reference, but is charac- 
terised by the Buddhist philosopher in terms of negation on the 
ground of its logical negative implication. But the negation is 
only a logical pre-supposition and is not psychologically felt in 
the first presentation.  Dignaga seems to be the first philo- 
sopher who promulgated this theory. Words have a synthetic 
and comprehensive import, but as particulars are alone real in 
Dignüga's school of thought, and as particulars are absolutely 
distinct and discrete without any connecting link or nexus, the 
universal of the Realist was equated with a negative concept 
and words were held to denote this negative concept and not àny 
positive fact. There are indications which warrant us to suppose 
ihat Dignaga put forward the theory of apoha as a pure negation 
without any positive reference and so his theory came in for 
rutifless animadversion first in the hands of Uddyotakara and 
then of Kumárila.! Kumaürila dealt sledge-hammer blows and 
demolished the theory in toto. Later Buddhists, notably 


up IE kürakarñ liñgarñ sahkhy& ca, na cai ‘tat tritayanm prütipa- 
dikürthe jütüv anveti, na jātih küárakam, na ca jateh stripurnnapurüisaka- 
vibhügo, na eñ ‘aya dvitvidiyoga iti. Ibid, p. 322. 


2 Vide the footnote 1, p. 138. 
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k: fa üntaraksita, gave altogether a new orientation to the theory and 


we find this position again attacked by Vacaspati and Jayanta 
Bhatta. Ratnakirti came after Vacaspati Misra and refuted the 
objections advanced by Vácaspati and others and veered round 
to the old position of Dignàga. From the historical point of 
view, we may be justified in surmising three distinctive land- 
marks in the eventful career of the doctrine of apoha. (1) In the 
first place, apoha or anyàpoha,-as formulated by Dignüga, had its 
natural meaning of pure negation, so far at least as its compre- 
hensive reference was concerned. It had no positive content or 
reference. (2) In the second plaĉe, ‘apoha’ was given 
altogether a new interpretation. Apoha was supposed to stand 
for a positive conceptual construction, a purely subjective idea, 
fondly objectified by the realistic bias of our psychological consti- 
tution. This realistic reference was traced to the working of 
previous sub-conscious impressions lying embedded in the sub- 
liminal region of consciousness from a beginningless time. 
But still it had a negative implication and this negative aspect, 
though not psychologically felt, was regarded to be the funda- 
mental keynote of verbal import. The universal of the Realist 
was demolished by a powerful dialectic and the subjective concept 
was ushered into existence to do duty for the objective universal. 
The negative character, though dethroned from the psychological 
sphere, was installed with all the pomp and paraphernalia of 
regal majesty in the domain of logic with all its sovereign rights 
restored. (3) In the third place, we find Ratnakirti entering 
the arena with his subtle dialectic and forceful diction. He does 
not subscribe to the position of Sántaraksita, who held that word 
conveyed a positive ‘meaning in the first instance and a negative 
import by logical implication. There were some other Buddhist 
thinkers, we guess from the words of Ratnakirti, who thought 
negation to be the primary meaning and the positive aspect of 
negation was supposed to be understood by a logical construction.’ 


! Yat tu gob pratitau ‘na tadátma paratme ' ti'sümarthyüt (Cf. prasa- 
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Ratnakirti differs from the latter theory also. He maintains 
like the Naiydyikas that the connotation of a word is a complex, 
being a conceptual image as qualified by a negation of the 
opposite entities. The meaning of a word is therefore neither 
purely positive nor purely negative with contrary logical implica- 
tion, but even psychologically a distinctive concept with the 
element of distinction or negation as a part of the felt content. 
The word ‘ cow’ is conventionally affixed to the distinctive 
cow-concept felt as divorced from not-cows. ‘Though the 
negative element is not distinctly articulated in words it is 
there as a felt content? none the less. Just as the concept 
of *' blue-lotus, to which the word ‘ indivara’ f affixed by 
convention, is a complex of blue and lotus and the ‘blue’ is felt 
as much as the ‘lotus’ in one sweep, so in the case of such ex- 
pression as ‘cow, which gives rise to a complex concept of ‘cow- 
as-distinct-from-non-cow.' Here the non-cow is felt as much as 
the cow—the negative and the positive factor being present 
alike. Ratnakirti refuses to believe that the negation is under- 
stood by logical implication from the positive content or that the 
positive reference is a deduction from primary negation. If the 
negative aspect is not comprehended as a part and parcel of the 
verbal concept, we cannot explain the selective and exclusive 
character of the volitional activity following uponit. Why does 
the subject avoid the horse and address himself to the cow ‘when 
he is directed to tether a cow P' This exclusion of non-cow and 
adoption of the cow is proof positive that the negative aspect of 
the concept is comprehended as much as the existential re- 
ference in the first conceptual knowledge generated by a verbal 
expression.’ Ratnakirti thus restored 'apbla' (negation) to its 
jyapratisedho ‘pi sámarthyena pratiyate | na taditma paritme ‘ti, T.S., 
1013-14) apohah pasciin niéciyata iti vidhividinam matam, anyapohapratitau 
và simarthyad anyüpodho 'vadhüryata iti pratigedhavadinath „matan. 
A. B., p. 8. 

1 Ibid, pp. 3-4. 'anyathü yadi Sabdàüd arthapratipattikale kalito na 
paripohah, katham  anyaparihürega , pravrttih. tate cam badhane ti 
codito 'ávadin api badhniyat.' Ibid. : 
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pr. pristine “usun dt psychologically felt content and rescued it 


from the logical domain, to which it was relegated by 
Santaraksita. | 

The.attacks of Kumarila were therefore avoided and not 
returned, as the primary presentation was materially altered. 
But the fundamental position—that words do not convey any 
reference to an objective reality, particular or universal alike, and 
their pragmatic value is only vicarious and derivative—was 
neither abandoned nor abated by any Buddhist philosopher. The 
meaning of a word is a positive concept, which though subjective 
is hypostatised as an objective fact.  Aifd affirmative or negative 
predication oes not really appertain to the concept, because the 
concept being a part of subjective consciousness is attested by 
self-intuition and as such cannot be negated. Moreover, it is 
not a subjective concept that is understood to be meant by a 
word, but something objective. But no predication again is 
competent to the objective reality, as the objective reality is not 
presented in the verbal cognition at all. What then does the 
predication relate to? It does not of a certainty relate to the con- 
cept either logically or psychologically and the objective reality, 
too, logically speaking, is untouched by it. The answer is that all 
predication, affirmative or negative alike, refers to the concept 
psychologically felt as an objective fact—in other words, to the 
hypostatised concept. When the cow is said to exist, it only 
affirms this objectivity of the concept and the ‘ negative predica- 
tion only denies this supposed objectivity. In RENE] however, 
a word has no meaning, but only a false meaning.’ 

Now a difficulty has been raised by Vàcaspati Misra that if 
the external reality is*not presented in the conceptual knowledge, 
then, how could such knowledge lead to the actual attainment 
of the reality by creating a volitional urge towards it? Even the 
determinate conceptual knowledge, which follows upon sense- 
perception directly cognisant of the particular real, is not conversant 


^^ Ibid, p. 18, 
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with the real because the real can be cognised by a non-relational 
experience alone. It may be supposed'for the sake of argument 


that being immediately preceded by the primal simple ex- 


perience the conceptual knowledge seems to take cognisance of the 
reality as it is and hence the volitional urge follows upon it. But / 
this supposition, too, is precluded in the case of verbal knowledge 
because it does not necessarily follow upon a perceptual cognition. 
It cannot be supposed that the conceptual image is not felt to 
be distinct from an objective reality and so comes to be regarded 
as identical with it and the volitional activity therefore follows as 
a matter of course. Theefact is that mere non-cognition of dis- 
tinction cannot originate a confusion of identity,+far less a 
volitional urge. The conceptual image is not felt as distinct not 
only from the objective reality relevant to it, but from the whole 
world of reality as well. So if non-apprehension of distinction 
be supposed to have a bearing upon volitional activity, then 
the activity need not be selective and exclusive in character. It 
could lead to activity in any direction and towards any object. If 
however conceptual knowledge, whether following upon  percep- 
tual experience or not, be supposed to take note of the objective 
reality as it is, then there is no room for confusion of activity or 
for inactivity, which is inevitable in the Buddhist theory.’ 
Ratnakirti accepts the challenge of Vàácaspati and assures 
us that there is no difficulty whatsoever in the Buddhist theory of 
conceptual knowledge (adhyavasaya). Though the objective 
reality is not presented as a datum in the conceptual knowledge, 
still it is a reality which is conceived and this conception of 
reality means that the volitional activity is directed towards it. 
Well, the crux of the problem lies in this,» how can there be any 
volitional urge towards an object not directly felt in experience ? 
Even if it is conceded that the conceptual imag? is not differen- 
tiated from the objective reality, this non-differentiation cannot be 
the cause of any activity, it being purely privative in clHaracter 


1 ‘Tat. t, pp. 488-90, N. M., p. 317. 
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ld inspire activity only if the concept and tbe reality were 


amd ‘identified, but this false identification even is possible only if the 


two factors are present ; and if the reality is actually felt in tho 
conceptual knowledge, then this identification need not be pos- 
tulated, as the felt reality can Inspire the activity and identifica- 
tion would be useless. So the explanation of Dharmaktrti that 
activity is inspired by a false identification of a concept with a 
fact falls to the ground, even if identification is interpreted 
as non-cognition of difference.'  Ratnakirti however argues that 
though the objective reality, which is aimed at by the volitional 
activity, is not presented to the conceptual knowledge, the mere 
fact of non-presentation does not put it on a level with the whole 
world of unpresented data. There is this distinction—that one 
is aimed at by a volitional activity and others are ignored. There 
is no room for confusion even, because a conceptual thought has a 
distinctive structure and a distinctive capacity, being generated 
by a definitive collocation of causes and conditions and so the 
concept of water inspires activity towards water alone and not to 
horse and the like, though both are equally unpresented data. 
The concept of water has a bearing upon water alone just as 
smoke has a bearing upon fire. You cannot question, why should 
it be so and not otherwise? Nature does not permit of any such 
curiósity and keeps her ultimate secrets hidden from the limited 
understanding of man. Whom would you reprove that fire only 
burns and not the sky ? We do not say that there is 
any identification between a concept and a fact on the 
ground of their similarity and so the rebuke does not touch 
us. How does then the volitional activity arise regarding an 
external fact, though not presented to the mind ? The answer is 
that the relevant memory-impression, when it is fully matured 


V idarh tad ekikaranam ñhur dryéavikalpayor bhedo yan na grhyate, 
na punar bhinnayor “abhedidhyavasiya ekikaranam isyate. dréyakalpavi- 
bhagajfio loko bihyarm tu manyate. N. M., p. 808. 

° = T. S€., ál. 1078, 
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and stimulated, springs up as a conceptual image and this con- 
ceptual image inspires activity towards-the outer object by virtue 
of an inherent power, though there is no factual relation between 
the two. It is an illusory relation, but it has a remote bearing 
upon the objective fact, being conditioned by it at some stage of 
experience. Conceptual knowledge, though false qud its objec- 
tive reference, leads to the actual attainment of the object and in 
respect of pragmatic value it can be equated with such ' working 
errors' as perception of the jewel's light misconstrued as the per- 
ception of the jewel itself. In verbal «nowledge too what is im- 


mediately present to the subjective consciousness 18 but a concep- 


tual image, but this is misjudged to be the objective yeality. If 
pragmatic satisfaction be regarded as the adequate measure of 
truth, verbal concepts can be taken to be true. But as the test 
of truth is uot pragmatic satisfaction alone, but correspondence 
and consistency of fact and knowledge and as pragmatic success is 
only symptomatic of such truth, conceptual knowledge is regarded 
as false knowledge as it lacks the said correspondence and 


consistency.’ 


We have seen that the exact-connotation of a word is not 
grounded in an objective reality. A word only generates a con- 
ceptual image in the mind of the subject and this conceptual 
image is hypostatised as an external fact. But as a concept even 
is possessed of a definitive content, it 1s naturally demarcated 
from other concepts and this negative aspect is regarded as 
constitutive of its individuality and significance. Though opinions 
differ about the exact position of the negative content as to 
whether itis a part of the felt content or a deduction from the 
positive meaning, there is no difference whatsoever about the fact 
that the connotation of a word is a concept, subjective in fact 


though objective in reference. Though Dignàga did not expressly 


!  pratibhüsaá ca $abdürtha ity Āābus tattvacintaküh | x 
tattivatas ca na šabdënñrh vicyam asti 'ti südhitam | T. S., él. 
1078-79. 


18 
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declare that by the negative import of words he meant only 


subjective concepts and though he expressly denied that word had 
a positive meaning, and Uddyotakara was acquainted only 
with thjs theory of pure negation as verbal import, the theory was 
revised at not a distant date and the conceptual character of the 
word-import with negative implication was emphasised. Kumarila 
refers to this conceptual image being regarded by certain thinkers 
as the verbal connotation and Kamalasila expressly states that the 
view in question was of some other thinkers.’ Whatever may be 
the case, later Buddhists have invariably declared that the verbal 
import is a conceptual construction and not an objective fact. Now 
the questien arises, if the meaning be only a subjective concept, 
then how could it be communicable to one another ? The concept of 
one is not the concept of another and so cannot be known by any 
two persons, simply because concepts and ideas are not amenable to 
perception by a different subject. How could then verbal conven- 
tion be apprehended with regard to these concepts, simply 
because no two persons can have the same concept and even if it 
be possible, there is no means of knowing that the concept of 
one is possessed by another ?  Sàántaraksita replies that the 
difficulty would have been actually in-urmountable if the con- 
ceptual image was confined within its limits and had not 


1 Kamaladgila raises the doubt that if word had a positive meaning 
then, why did the author (Digniga) deny this positive connotation in the 
Hetumukha? — Santaraksita saves the situation by declaring that the 
Master denied positive import on the ground that word had not, from the 
logical standpoint, any reference to an objective reality and not that he 
meant negation to be the direct import. ' katham tarbi Hetumukhe 
laksanakarena ‘asambhf&vo vidher' ity uktam ?...... ‘asambhavo vidher uktah 
Simainyader asambhavat | $abdünür ca vikalpánárm vastuto 'visayatvatah' | 


T. B., 40.1007. ." 
Pafij., p. 389. 


2 ,yetv àhur vikalpapratibimbakam eva sarvasabdinim arthas tad 
eva cà 'bhidhiyate vyavacchidayata iti co 'eyata iti tin prati ‘dam ñha' 
ahay ashi ca nā’ '"ntarürtho — 

T.-8. P., p, 818. S. V., p. 605, él. 146. 
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extra-subjective reference. Though in reality the speaker and the 
hearer are conversant with what is their private possession, 
both of them think that they understand the objective reality, and 
the cause of illusion being similar in both, there is no difficulty 
in intercommunication, just as two persons suffering from 


ophthalmia see two moons and when one communicates his experi- 


ence to the other, his word is believed to refer to an actual 
fact. Language is therefore a` convenient instrument for 
communication of concepts, which however are fictitious repre- 


sentatives of reality.’ 
. 


1 'p.8., Sls. 1210-11, and the Pañj. thereunder. š 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE SOUL-THEORY OF THE NyAYA-VAISESIKA SCHOOL 


The philosophers of this school postulate the existence of a 
soul-entity, which is eternal and ubiquitous like space and though 
unconscious in itself is the background and support of thinking, 
feeling and willing. The soul, though unconscious in and by 
itself, develops consciousness when acted upon by the sense-object 
contact, which in its turn is brought about and determined by 
an unseen destiny operating in the soul. Thus, though eternal, 
it comes to discharge the function of an agent, when it develops 
cognitive and volitional activity and is again looked upon as an 
enjoyer, when it experiences pleasure and pain. And it is 
regarded as undergoing a birth, when it comes to be invested 
with a physical system, in which a new order of cognitive and 
volitional experiences is exercised by it. ‘The dissolution of a 
present physical system with its corresponding psychical complex 
is regarded as death. And any injury done to the physical 
system is construed as an injury to the self, connected with it. 
Thus the soul or self, though distinct and eternal and as such not 
subject to origination or decay, comes to possess all these various 
processes, when it is associated with a psycho-physical organism 
and this association is brought about and determined by an unseen 
destiny, i.e., merit and demerit, acquired through previons 
actions.’ 

Now there is no*difference of opinion between the Buddhists 
and the N yaya-V aisesika school of thinkers that consciousness is 
a distinct principle apart from the physical system and the organs 
of sense. But the Buddhist demurs to accept the position that 


! gadchasya manoyoge dharmadharmabhisatkriab, T.S., 175. Vide 
T.S., 171-176. < 5 
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thin thinking principle is something different and distinct from 
the states of consciousness and as such is an eternal verity, which 
owns the psychical processes that occur therein. The Buddhist 
also denies that this thinking principle or the sell.is an all- 
pervading substance (vibhu). Thus the theory of soul of the 
B _Nyaya-Vaisesika school postulates three things that the self is 
= something distinct from the passing psychical states, of which 
Ei is a substratum or receptacle ; secondly, that this self is an 
eternal, unchanging verity; thirdly, that it is all-pervading 
(vibhu) like space (ākāśa). The Buddhist denies all these three 
assumptions and we propbse to examine the arguments, both for 
and against this theory, as advanced by the respective schools. 


— 


3 


The Vaisesika's arguments can be summed up as follows :— 


(1) There must be a separate and distinct  soul-entity, 
standing behind the psychical phenomena, which are cognised by 
E it. A cognition has got to be perceived in its turn like other 
L objects and this cogniser must be the “self,' that cognises the 
different cognitions which form the sumtotal of our life of 
—— — experience. 
mU (2) Our cognitions, feelings and conations, being either 
| products or actions must inhere in some substratum like colour 

: produced by heat, which is seen to inhere in a substratum, say, 

F: a jug. If the cognition is looked upon as an action, it also must 

Pez; have a supporting base like the action of cutting and that wherein 

= — jt inheres is the self.’ 

j (3) The fact that our different cognitions are all referred to 
and held together by a common ego-principle, which is the unify- 
ing factor of these varying states, shows that there is a distinct 

category, viz., the self. Unless a common unifying princ iple is 





! jihünam kvacid üéritam kriyitwic ehidi-kriy&vat, yatre “dagn üsntar 
an átmá, N. K.. p. 71. 

Also, icchadayas’ cn sarve' pi kvacid ete samuaéritah | wuostutve suti 
karyatvad rüpavat sa ca nab pumán |. 1.5., 178. ~< 
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postulated, the different cognitions would fall asunder, and the 
fact that these discrete, successive psychical facts are synthesised 
in a subjective experience-whole proves the existence of an in- 


dependent soul, which owns them up.’ 

(4) The fact that a totally distinct word such as ‘ self ' or 
* soul ' has to be employed for denoting ‘ self," which has nothing 
to do with the accepted synonyms of ‘ intellect,’ * understanding,’ 
‘ sense organs ' and the like, proves that the self is a distinct 
principle which is not covered by the expressions denoting 
varying psychical facts and the like. 

(5) The self must be postulated to account for the exercise 
of vital functions by a physical body. If there be no self in the 
living organism, it will be like a lifeless body as dead and 
unconscious as a jug or a plate. 

The last three arguments have been put forward by Uddyota- 
kara in support of the soul as a distinct entity. 

Pragastapida in his Padürthadharma-sangraha and Sridhara 
in his Nydyakandali have also advanced elaborate arguments in 
support of the existence of a self as the basic support of the 
psychical and vital activities. The arguments are summed up 
as follows :— 


(1) There must be an operator to guide and operate the 
sense-organs, which are so many instruments of knowledge like 
ordinary instruments. And as instruments have no autonomous 
activity, these sense-organs must have an intelligent operator, 
which is the self. À 

(2) The different cognitions of sound, smell and the like 


must have a cognising subject, who will possess them and exercise 
them. a F 


! Dovadattasya rūparasagandhasparśapratyayū ekānekanimittā, mayeti 
pratyayenp pratisandhiyamānatvāt, pratisandhinam punar maya drstarh 
mayā &rutam ity evam-adinim.........ckajfitrnimittatvenn ghatanam...... 
— sarvathñ pratisandhànam ucyate yad ekam artharh nimittikrtya pratya- 
yanath sambandhanam.’ T. S. P., p. 81. | 
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(3) Our physical activities are planned and directed by an 
intelligent agent with a view to acquisition of what is good and 
avoidance of what is evil. Without an active, intelligent guide 
these activities will occur haphazardly and will fail to, express a 
well-regulated, teleological plan, which we find in a living 
organism. 

(4) The vital activities of a physical organism, which mani- 
fests growth and development and the capacity for healing wounds 
and abrasions, point to the existence of an intelligent owner, who 
improves and repairs his tenement. _ 

(5) From the contact of the mind with the sense-organs, 
which occurs at regular and stated intervals, we zan infer the 
existence of an intelligent, active self, who moves them and 
connects them with the desired object. 

(6) The unity of this conscious subject is established by the 
fact that after the visual perception of the colour and form of an 
object, there often arises in the mind a desire to experience the 
taste of it. This proves that the agent, who sees the colour, is 
the same as that once enjoyed the taste of it. So the self 
cognising through the two sense-organs has been compared to a 
spectator, who sees through two windows. And this common 
subject of two different cognitions cannot be the sense-organs, 
even granting that they are intelligent. Because each of the 
sense-organs would perceive separately only the taste or the 
colour, for which it is competent and the integration of the 
diverse items of experience in a separate judgment would be left 
unaccounted for. 

(7) Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort are so many 
qualities and always associated with an ego-consciousness as in 
the expressions, ‘I am pleased,  ' I am pained ' and the like. 
And as this ' ego-consciousness ' cannot refer to the body or the 
sense-organs or the mind, it must be taken to relate to a 
permanent substratum, viz., the self. í 

These arguments, it is apparent, stress three points, 
viz., the synthetic unity of our conscious- life; secondly, 


— 
mS 


i — poppe Ts t DOOTRIN E OF "EF 
ae A character | Pak our — — ad psycho- 
rica activities ; ; gw that these activities, being of the 
L^ 9 ‘nature of qualities and actions, must inbere in a substratum. 

* As regards the two other characteristics of the self, viz., 
permanence and ubiquity, Aviddhakarna, an older Naiyayika, 
bas put forward the following arguments : — 










(1) All the different cognitions beginning with the first 
cognition of the new-born baby must be held to be cognised 
by a common subject, because they are regarded as cognitions 

x of a particular subject. This shows that the subject must be 
` a permanent unitary principle, cognising as it does the different 
cognitions occurring at various periods of time. 

(2) All objects, existing far or near, must be connected with 
my ‘ self ' like my body, because they are corporeal. This shows 
that the self must be ubiquitous. 


The ubiquity of the ‘ Self ' has been proved by Sridbara in 
his Nya@yakandali by the following arguments : 


' The ubiquity of the self can be inferred from the upward 
flaming of fire and the slanting motion of wind. These 
motions are certainly caused by an unseen destiny (merit and 
demerit) and this destiny cannot be operative, unless it is 
directly connected wiih the substances (fire and wind), which 
are the receptacle of these actions...... Nor is it possible for the 
unseen destiny, which inheres in the soul, to be connected 
with other substances unless they are connected with the soul, 
which is its substratum. This proves that the soul is all. 
perv diag, because it is connected with all material substances. 

But it may bee objected that the upward motion of fige is 
due to its nature and not to any unseen destiny. But what 
is this precious * nature ? Is it the distinctive individuality 
|. of fire (rahnitra) or its burning power or its particular colour ? 
je^ g it Were any one of tbese, we could expect this character in 
| red-hot i iron siso: If it pues to consist i in the fact of its 
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in lightning and the like, which are independent of any fuel. 
Ifas a last resort it is supposed to be something supersensuous, 
which being present in some cases of fire, produces the upward 


flaming in them, then why should you refuse to regard it as 


a quality of the self, particularly when it is supported by the 
following argument: An action, which is not caused by gravity, 


fluidity or velocity, is produced by a specific quality of the 





self, as the movement of the hand is effected by an effort of the 
self. And as regards the upward flaming and slanting motion 
of the fire and wind respectively, they cannot be set down to 
the agency of gravity amd the like, as they are absent in the 
substances concerned and as they would on the contrary produce 
other results. So these should be regarded as effected by a 
specific quality of the self and this would be impossible unless 
the self is ubiquitous so that it can be connected with all material 
substances.’ 

Now after having summed up the arguments of the 
Nyüya-Vaisesika school, we propose to give the Buddhist 
position particularly on the points raised by the former. 

The first argument that our cognitions are cognised by a 
distinct cogniser does not affect our (Buddhist's) position as we 
too admit that the omniscient saint or even a thought-reader 
can cognise the cognitions and feelings of another person. But 
if the argument seeks to make out that the cognitions as such 
have to be cognised by a distinct principle before they can be 
operative, we agree to differ, because we maintain that all cogni- 
tiotis are self-revelatory and self-cognisant and as such do 
not stand in need of a second cogniser to illumine them. Not 
alone the cognitions of another person, whith are independent 
of such extraneous illumination from a foreign subject, 
but even our own cognitions are self-revealing. We do not 
see what particular purpose will be served by this gratuitous 
assumption of an independent knowing subject. On the other 


1 Vide Nydyakanda!i, p. 88. 
19 
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hand it introduces logical complications. Certainly a cognition, 
which is unrevealed and wnillumined by itself, cannot reveal the 


‘object. It would be tantamount to holding that a candle, 


unlighted and unillumined in itself, will make other objects 
visible. And if for the illumination of the primary cognition, a 
second cognition is requisitioned, this ‘second’ again will 
require a third exactly like the first, as it equally lacks original 
light and so on to infinity. The result will be that no knowledge 
will be possible. If to avoid this difficulty it is supposed that 
some ultimate cognition will be self-illumined, then the whole 
argument will fall down like a house qf cards. If one cognition 
can be independent of the aid of a foreign subject as the supplier 
of its light, all cognitions should be certified to be so independent. 
If however the ultimate cognition is supposed to be unillumined 
like the first it will be equally inoperative. 

The Nyaya theory of perception maintains that when sense- 
object contact takes place, the object becomes revealed, and in this, 
sense-perception itself remains uncognised, which, however, is 
cognised by a separate mental perception. You cannot formulate 
the proposition that the cause of the cognition concerned should 
be also cognised, as we see that this rule breaks down in the case 
of the sense-organ, which is universally admitted to be the 
cause of sense-perception, as sense-organs operate though un- 
cognised. But this is a case of false analogy. The sense- 
organ cannot be regarded to cause the revelation of the object, 
it is the cognition concerned that reveals it. And the question 1s 
how can a cognition, though unrevealed in itself, reveal a foreign 
objeet ? We do not see any such instance. "The light of the 
candle reveals other gbjects, only when it shines and reveals itself. 
If it were otherwise, we could expect the light to reveal other 
objects, even when it be hidden under a cover. So a cognition, 
which is believed to reveal other objects that come witbin its 
ranges cannot be uncognised. The objection that the same thing 
cannot be the subject and the object, the revealer and the 
revealed of the ,same action, is also baseless. Because, the 
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nature of cognition is to shine and this means self-revelation. 
So we see there is no force in the contention of the Naiyayika 
. that a cognition has got to be cognised by a cogmiser, and this 
cogniser will be the self (Atman). s 
The argument that cognitions, being of the nature of either 
products or actions must have a supporting base has no force 
either. If by this supporting base it is meant that these 
cognitions must have a cause of their own, it does not affect our 
position. We also admit that a cognition is produced by the 
combination of four causes.’ If however it is meant that these 
must have a substratum ofa receptacle, it will be an idle hypo- 
thesis, because these cognitions are not gravitating objects like 
plums and the like, which would fall asunder unless there were a 
receptacle to hold them together. 
The next argument that our cognitions are not discrete 
elements but are synthesised by reference to an ego-principle and 
"this ego-principle is the * self ' is not conclusive enough. This 
synthesis and unification is due to a false abstraction and cannot 
be made the ground of a philosophical argument. That this 
idea of unity of consciousness is an illusion will be fully 
explained hereafter. If the different cognitions be held to be the 
products or states of an eternal ego-principle, the sequence of these 
states will be unaccountable. The cause of cognitions being 
eternally present, there is no reason why these cognitions should 
not take place all at once. Certainly an eternal principle cannot 
stand in necessity of other factors, because being eternal, it can- 
not be subject to any supplementation or detraction that may be 
occasioned by external auxiliaries. 
Furthermore, it has been argued that the very fact that 
altogether a new and a distinct word is employed to designate 
the self is indicative of the self as a distinct eategory, which can- 


© 
l For an account of this fourfold cause see the chapter on “* The 
Buddhist theory of ' Causal’ factors in Perception," Part II, Caturbhis 
cittacaitta hi "ti vacant, T.S.P., p. 84.. . 
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not be subsumed ndn: any psychical or physical phenomenon. 
But we do not see much force in this argument of nomenclature. 
Names are fictions, pure and simple; and the identity of 
designation cannot be seriously put forward as an argument for 
the identity of the thing designated. Sometimes distinct objects 
are designated by an identical name in view of their identical or 
similar practical efficiency. Thus, myrobalan, sodibicarbonate, 
and magnesium salts are all designated by the common name of 
‘ purgative;’ but no body is ever deluded into regarding them as - 
identical. So also the self in question is nothing but a particular 
conscious state, as qualified by the impression of unity due to the 
similarity«of the conscious units. Nor do we think that the self 
cannot be subsumed under any one of the psychical phenomena, 
because the self is nothing but a conscious state modi- 
fied by ego-consciousness, which is an illusory idea. Moreover, 
we shall prove in our Chapter on Perception that words are mere 
symbols and have nothing to do with reality as such. The mean- 
ings of words are determined by convention and convention is 
nothing but an arbitrary agreement, dependent entirely upon the 
wish of the persons concerned. 
As regards the inference of the existence of the self from the 
vital functions, we need only observe that it proves nothing. If 
there were any established relation between the self and vital 
functions, the absence of the self might entail the absence of the 
latter. But so long as this relation is not established, the argu- 
ment is inconclusive, proving neither one nor the other. Let us 
consider the nature of the relation that may subsist between the 
self and vitality. This relation may be either identity of essence 
or causality. It is mot identity of essence, to be sure, as the self 
is conceded to be eternal and ubiquitous, while vitality is exactly the 
reverse of these: Nor can the self be regarded as the cause of 
vital functions, as in that. case the cause being eternally present, 
the effect, viz. vital functions, will invariably and eternally follow. 
And the argument that desire, aversion, effort, pleasure, pain 
and cognition are the properties of the self and as such indicate 
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the existence of the self is equally hollow. How can " these 
psychical phenomena be indicative of the existence of the self, 
unless they are proved to have mutual relation? And this rela- 
tion, we have seen in the case of vital functions, can neither be 
identity nor causality. So one cannot be indicative of the other. 
These psychical phenomena are not identical with the self, as 
they are regarded as the attributes of the latter. Nor can they 
be supposed to be causally related; as in that case they will emerge 


invariably and all at once, as the cause in the shape of the self is 


present intact, being eternal. Nor can the successive appearance 
of auxiliaries be held responsible for the successive emergence of 
these phenomena. Because an eternal cause can have no 
necessity for auxiliaries, as they can have no effect upon it. So 
these arguments of quality and substratum have no substance and 
they prove nothing. As regards the teleological argument of 
PraSastapida, it is also not worth much. The teleological plan 
can prove the existence of an unseen destiny and this unseen 
destiny is admitted by the Buddhist also. 

As regards the two other characters of the Self, viz., ubiquity 
and eternality, they need not require any refutation, as the very 
self of which they are regarded as characteristics, has been 
proved to be an illusion. Certainly no body cares to prove 
either existence or non-existence of the beauty of a barren 
woman's son. 

Uddyotakara, Bhavivikta and Sridhara’ on the other hand 


. Maintain that the self (atma) is an object of direct perception. 


The ego is directly perceived by means of the mind and this ego 
is the Self. But this is evidently a piece gf misconception. The 
ego cannot stand for the self as conceived by Kaniida and 


1 Vide T. S. P.. p. 90 and Nyáyakandali, p. 71. anyair ityadinà punar 
apy Uddyotakara-Bhüviviktüder matam ü$ankute. T. S. P. Q0dy apy 
ütma ‘ham  mame'ti svakarmopaàrjitakiyakorana-samboandhopadbikrta. 
kartrtva-svümuitva-rüpa-sambhinno  manasaá — smnvcedyate, tathapy atra 
apratyaksatvavücoyuktir bahyendriyabhiprüyena." N, K., p. 7I 
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x > me who hold that the self is eternal and ubiquitous. Cer- 
tainly the ubiquity and eterhity of the self are not cognised in the 
ego-consciousness. On the other hand, the ego-consciousness is 
always mixed up with physical attributes as in the expressions 
‘Tam fat,’ ‘I am fair’, ‘I am confined in this room’ etc. Certainly 
these attributes which are mixed up with the ego can never 
pertain to the self, as in that case the self will be of limited 
dimension and impermanent like the body. And such usages 
cannot be regarded as figurative expressions, as there is no in- 
compatibilitv of the primary sense experienced by us. Nor can 
such expressions as ‘my body’ and the Wke be put forward as 
proof of the ego as a distinct and a separate entity from the 
body. Because, even such usages as 'my soul' are also not rare. 
So the idea of the self as something distinct from the body 
cannot be derived from direct intuition of the ego, which is never 
dissociated from the body. 

Sankara and Vacaspati Misra in the Sariraka-bhàsya and the 
Bhamati respectively have proved that the expressions ‘I am 
fair,’ ‘I am fat’ and the like are natural expressions and cannot 
be held to be figurative. Figurative usages are possible only 
when there is a knowledge of the difference of the primary and 
the secondary meanings, as in the expression “The boy is a lion.’ 
But there is no such idea of the ego, as distinguished and  disen- 
tangled from bodily attributes. The expressions ‘my body’ and 
the like on the contrary should be regarded as figurative, as ego- 
consciousness can never be dissociated from physical attributes. 
This is proved by the fact that even the man, who uses such” 
expressions as ‘my body,’ points with his finger to his own 
body, when questioned about his identity. Were the self san 
object of direct perception, there could arise no dispute about its 
existence. 

It may be contended that the existence of the self is a mat- 
ter of positive proof, the dispute arises only with reference to its 
real nature, just as in the case of perception, though the blue is 

| perceived, its momentary character is disputed. But the analogy 
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is not on all fours. The momentariness is not certified as known 
by the determinate perception and so arises the dispute. But the 
self is certified as known by a determinate perception on your 
own showing and there can be no false imposition regarding an 
object, which is known by a deliberate determinate cognition. So 
it must be admitted that the self as conceived by the Nydya- 
Vaigesika school is an abstract idea and is not supported by per- 
ceptual or inferential evidence. , 

The conclusion therefore is irresistible that the different acts 
of feeling, willing and knowing, emerging as they do in success- 
ion, do not relate to a permanent self but are  self-subsistent. 
Were it otherwise, these would arise simultaneously, and all at 
once as the cause is present intact. The momentary character and 
selflessness of our internal conscious life can be inferred exactly 
like these of external phenomena from their existence, as exis- 
tence means causal efficiency and the latter is impossible ina 
permanent substratum. The self as an eternal principle proves 
to be an illusory myth, conjured up by the false ideas of the here- 
tical thinkers. 

Uddyotakara has raised a difficulty, which is more linguis- 
tic than philosophical, that negation of the soul or the self is 
impossible without an implict affirmation of its existence. But 
the Buddhist rejoins that the objection is futile. That material 
objects like pots and plates are without any animating principle 
in them is the proposition of the Naiydyika. So soul- 
lessness is not am unknown idea and the Buddhist only affirms 
this fact of soullessness of all phenomena on the analogy of pots 
and plates. Whatever exists is momentary and is governed by 
the law of causation. So the self as an eternal category outside 
the range of causation is nothing but an illusion. Moreover, 
the contention that negation presupposes prewious affirmation is 
to be accepted with a qualification. If this previous affirmation be 
intepreted as an evidence of its real existence, we enter eur em- 
phatic protest, because a thing existing as a verity, cannot be 
non-existent, which is the implication of ygegation. Only an 
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| unrea AS tion, supposed te ) be existent, is capable of being — 
a Even when we negate the existence of a pen in a particular 
e place and time we negate not the. objective reality but only a 
. conceptual fact, falsely imagined as a real object. So when we 
ri deny the self or the soul, we deny it in the sense of a false idea 
— believed to be an objective fact. Furthermore, the con- 
É ception of dtman (the self) is logically absurd. The soul is 

| P aisi to function as the background of the psychical complex, 
the manifold of feeling, willing and knowing, which are supposed 
to be produced in the self by the action of twofold, threefold or 
fourfold contact (catus(aya-sannikarsa), as the case may be. 
Now, unless «these psychical phenomena are related to the self, 
the self cannot be regarded as a necessary condition of knowledge. 
And how can these psychical facts be related to the self, unless 
they enter into the constitution of the self and become identified 
with it ? If they are identified, the self will be a transitory 
event like the cognition. If however the cognition remains 
distinct, it will not be related and the self need not be posited as 
a condition of it. Likewise, pleasure and pain are looked upon 
as qualities of the self ; but being transitory modifications they 
cannot belong to the self and if they could belong to it, then 
the self being modifiable would become  non-eternal. The 
explanation of Sridhara that the emergence and disappearance of 
pleasure and pain do not affect the real nature of the self and so 
there is no incongruity about it is only a pious hope and has no 
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1 Pradéastapida speaks of fourfold contact as a necessary condition of 

: sense-perception. This fourfold contact is the contact of the soul, the mind, 
j the sense-organ and the object, Vide Padürtha-dharmasangraha, p. 136 
and the Nydyakandali, antarenà "imamanabsariyogam, manaindriyasarh- 

|  yogam indriyarthà-sarhyogern ca pratyakgibbivic catustayasannikarsah 
 küranam. p 189, ‘ As sense-perception is not possible without the contact 
KS we pote self with the mind, of the mind with the sense-organ, of the sense- 

| organ with the object, fourfold contact is the cause thereof.’ 
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— | dubkharh ce ‘mau vikiray it nityasya itmano na 
cet so'pi carmavad anityal; syat ; na. tayor utpida- 
as — svaripApracyuter abbüvaüt. njtyasya hi 
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CHAPTER IX 


Ture MIMAMsA THEORY or Sour 


The Mimamsaka philosopher conceives the self (atman) as 
an eternal, continuous principle of the nature of pure conscious- 
ness, and as self-subsisting and self-revealing like light.‘ But 
as the self is not anything distinct from the faculty of intellect 
(buddhi), as the Sañkhua school affirms, it is held to be a dyna- 
mic principle incessantly changing with the change of states, 
yet maintaining its identity intact through all its diverse stages 
of transition. The dual character of change and continuity is not 
incongruous in the least, as it is observed in the case of a serpent, 
which remains identical in the midst of its various changes of 
posture. The serpent remains a serpent, whether it is coiled 
or erect or extends itself. Likewise the self remains the self 
as consciousness unmodified through all the different states of 
pleasure or pain, which happen to it in its career through metem- 
psychosis. It neither totally disappears with any of its passing 
states, as the Buddhists hold, nor does it remain absolutely un- 
modified, as the Naiyüyikas would have us believe. In the 
Buddhist's theory of total destruction, there would arise the 


LO C552..aimà kena prakdsyate | atmanai 'va prakigyo’yam atma jyotir 


iti'ritam' ' S. V., P. 725, él. 142. 
also, **svasarhvedyab sa sambhavati, nā 'süv anyena Sakyate drastum, a$akyat- 
vāc ca ni ‘siv api éakyate nidaráayitum...... parena na grhyata ity atrū "pi 


Brahmapam bhavati, 'agrhyo na hi grhyata ‘iti parepa na grhyata iti tada- 
bhiprayam etat, kutah, svayarnjyotisbvavacanüt'' Sabarabbüsya, p. 22, Il ; 1 
and 20. ‘The self is self-cognisable and cannot be cognised by another. 
The Brühmana text, which speaks of it as incognisable, is to be understood 
in relation to other subjects and not to its own self, otherwise the text, 
which speaks of it as the self-shining light would be unmeaning.’ 
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fallacy of lost deserts (krtandga) and unearned enjoyment 
(akrtügama), and in the Naiyayika's doctrine of absolute un- 
change, the transitional experiences of pleasure and pain would 
be unaccountable.’ So the two extremes of absolute chabge and 
absolute continuity are to be avoided and the Mimamsaka accord- 
ingly defines the self as a continuity, subject to change of states 
and moods.* The agent and the enjoyer both are the continuing 
self and not the changing moods, which have no independent 
status of their own. So there is no apprehension of the fallacy, 
which threatens the Buddhist position." 

The existence of the" self is a matter of direct proof, being 
clearly attested by recognition of the ego-principle in such judg- 
ments as ‘ I know,’ ‘ I have known,’ and so on. This gives the 
lie direct to the doctrine of seflessness of the Buddhists.‘ Besides, 


! gyütàr hy atyantanüse hi krtanasükrtágamau | 
sukhaduhkhidibhogas ca nai 'va syad ekarüpinabh | 
S. V., p. 694. 
2 tasmüd ubhayahainena vyüvrttyanugamáütmakah | 
puruso bhyupagantavyah kundalüdisu sarpavat | 
S. V., p. 695. 
a 


nn ca kartrtvabhoktrtve purnso ‘vasthasamiasrite | 
tenávasthüvatas tattvüt kartai 'và ''pnoti tatphalam | 
S. V., p. 695, śl. 29. 

Compare the following observations of Parthasarathi Misra regarding 
the statement of the scholiast that ' the self and cognition (buddhi) are 
eternal and directly perceptible, which raises a difficulty, as in the Mimárnsd 
theery of knowledge cognitions are not amenable to perception but can be 
known by inference. Pürthasürathi solves the difficulty by saying that 
cognitions as the moods of the self are imperceptjble and transitory, but 
here thé word ' buddhi’ stands for the self, which is both eternal and per- 
ceptible, as it is consciousness itself (and as such self-revealing).’ 

nanu caitanyasyü 'pratyaksatvüt kathath pratyaksuvacanam, satyarn, 
citiéaktir apratyaksá, atra tu caitanyasvabhavah pramata ‘va buddhisabdeno 
‘cyate. sa ca pratyakso nityaś ea, tasya jhanikhyo viküro'pratyuks "nit yas 
ce ti! S. V., Nyáyaratnákara, p. 885. 

4 tenà 'smàt pratyabbijhinit sarvalokavadbhüritát | 
nairütmyavüdabaàdhas syát. ' S. V., p. 724. 





ul x 
ma š Eo eur theory fails „to explain. the egoistic references in our 
P knowledge. "What is indeed referred to in the judgment *I 
know’ by the I-cognition? The ‘I’ refers to the knower and 
the issué is whether tha knower is the self or the momentary 
cognition, which perishes irrevocably in the second moment. If 
it is the self, the whole history of consciousness is at once put on 
an intelligible basis. If the momentary cognition is believed to 
be the subject, the whole thought-life becomes shrouded in an 
inexplicable mystery. We can possibly conceive the knowing 
subject to consist in either (1) the existing cognition, or (2) the 
past cognition, or (3) both, or (4) the Series. In the first alter- 
native, the judgment should be in the form ‘I know’ and not 
‘I have known,’ because the present cognition did not exist in 
the past. In tbe second alternative, the judgment will be ‘I 
have known or did know ` and not * I do know,’ because the past 
cognition does not persist in the present. The third alternative 
equally falls to the ground, because the past and the present do 
not co-exist and so there can be no reference to an identical Self. 
The fourth alternative cannot be entertained either, as the series 
is an unreal fiction and has no existence outside the individual 
moments. So the subjecthood of the momentary cognition in all 
its alternatives being ruled out of court, the ego-consciousness 
must be supposed to refer to an eternal ego-principle, the under- 
lying, continuous self, which can become the subject of the past, 
present and future judgments.’ That this subject is an eternal 
principle is proved by the following arguments: The subject of 
the past ego-Judgment is the subject of the present judgment also. 

Because, it is referred to equally by the past and the present 
ego-judgment. Or, the past and present cognitions in a*parti- 
cular subject-seyies do certainly relate to an identical self, because 
they all have a reference to a common subject.* 


1* Vide T. 8., dla. 220-87, and B. V., pp. 719-24. 
.2 vyatitihankrti4 cidyo jnatà 'dyà "py anuvartate | 
abarmnpratyayagamyatvid idánintanaboddhrvat |—8. V., p. 831, 
T. S., 6]. 238. 
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It may be legitimately urged that if the self is an eternal, 
unitary principle, then cognition (budihi) also will become eternal 
and one, as the latter is regarded by the Mimdmsakas to be 
identical with the self. But this is plainly opposed to their 
theory, as the scholiast Sabara expressly states that cognition 
is momentary and does not last up to the moment of another 
cognition. It also goes against Jaimini's position, who defines 
perception to be a cognition, -which is originated by sense- 
object contact. Certainly origination does not congrue with its 
eternity. Moreover, if cognition is one simple entity, the six- 
fold classification of pramdnas will have no meaning. 


Kumaüárila has anticipated these objections and says that the 
self and cognitions must be admitted to be one and eternal fact, 
as cognitions have no existence outside the self. The multipli- 
city of cognitions is not due to any intrinsic diversity of nature, 
but is purely accidental, being superposed by the diversity of 
objective data.‘ It cannot be urged that the intellect, being one 
and eternal and having no constitutional diversity, should cognise 
all the cognisable objects in one sweep and not in succession. 
Because though its cognising capacity is present intact for all 
time, it cognises only those objects that are presented to it 
through the sense-channel. And this is due to the limitation of 
the physical organism, in which it is imprisoned for the time 
being in consequence of its past deeds. ‘That permanent eftici- 
ency and occasional functioning are not inconsistent is proved by 
the behaviour of natural objects as well. 

We know fire possesses permanent capacity for combustion ; 
but this capacity comes into play only when combustible objects 


ekasantanasambaddhajiatrahampratyayatvatsh | 
byastanidyatanih sarve tulyart bi ekabuddhivat | 


—8. V., p. 724, T. 5., sl. 240. 
A 
1 buddhinàm api caitanyasvabhavyat purusasy a en | 
nityatvam  ekatà ce sti bhedas tu visayfisrayah i—S. V.. p. 835, 
* T. &., $i. 242. 








D ue thrown into it. A cleanmirror and a spotless crystal have 
= the natural aptitude for catching the reflection of all material 


objects; but they reflect the — of those objects only, which 
actually come within their range.’ So the self, which is held by 
us, unlike the Saünkhya philosophers, to be identical with the cog- 
nitive faculty (buddhi), cognises those objects alone, which are 
presented through the medium of sense-organs, though itis, by 
its very nature, all-pervading and all-cognisant, being conscious- 
ness itself." The cognitive faculty too, being one with the self, 
is equally eternal, but appears to emerge and disappear like a 
perishable entity owing to its association with the sense-organs, 
whose activites are perishable. The limitation of its cognising 
capacity is also due to the limitation of the sense-organs, whose 
powers are circumscribed by their very constitution. The eternal 
nature of the intellect, or the self for the matter of that, is how- 
ever proved by the continuity of its conscient nature through all 
the diverse acts of knowledge. The diversity, as has been observed 
before, is that of the data and as such is purely accidental. 
Those thinkers (the Buddhists), who concentrate their attention 
on and thus emphasise the diversity of contents, are deluded into 
thinking that consciousness is a varying manifold. But they 
obviously ignore the aspectof real continuity, which becomes 
apparent when the diversity of contents is overlooked, and so are 
liable to the charge of partial observation.” It is, therefore, as 
a matter of logical necessity that we shall have to postulate the 


! svarüpena yathi vahnir nityarn dahanakarmakalh | upanitarn dahaty 
artham dáhyarn nā 'nyarn na eñ 'nyathà | yatha và darpansh svaccho yatha 
ca sphatiko "malah | yad yam nidhiyate dravyam tac-chaiyam pratipadyateel 
tathai "va nitya-caitanyah pumatnso dehavyrttayuh | grbnanti karanüpitün 
rüpádin dhir asau mata | S. V., p. 884.6ls. 405-407. Cf. na hi Saktir asti "ty 
etüvatà sarvadi kiryarh kartavyam, Saktasyi ‘pi sahakürisücivynsannnidhy- 
apeksilambanena küryakaranakramopapatteh.' Nydyaratndkara, p. 834. 

2 Ibid? 

3 gai 've ‘ti no ‘cyate buddhir oarthabhedinusiribhih | na ci ‘sty 
apratyabhijiimam arthabhede’ nupiérite | S. V., p. 885, śl. 410, 
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existence of the self as an eternal principle consisting of “pure 
consciousness, and as all-pervading, eapable of tenanting any 
number of bodies in its course of metampsychosis.’ 


Ture BUDDHIST'S POSITION 


The Buddhist observes that the Mimamsaka’s conception of 
the self or consciousness as an identity in diversity or a continuity 
in change, savours of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons. 
Diversity, it is alleged, belongs to the objective data and not to 
the consciousness in its own right. So continuity is its essential 
nature and diversity is only an accidental superposijion of the 
objective data. But what about the illusory perception of 
elephants, horses and the like in a place, where they do not 
actually exist ? The diversity of cognitions in these circumstances 
cannot be explained away by reference to objective data, which do 
not certainly existin the place and time concerned. But we 
forget that Kumaürila holds that even such abnormal expericnces 
as dreams and illusions are conversant about real objective facts, 
which, however, are presented in a wrong spatio-temporal rela- 
tion.* So here too the diversity of comsciousness is due to the 
influence of objective data. But this is cleverness par excellence! 
The time and place, to which these experiences refer, admittedly 
do not belong to the data of these experiences, even granting that 
these data are real objects. But why should, we humbly en- 
quire, these data, real facts that they are, appear in a place and 
time which are apparently not their own ? At any rate, the time 


! jnana$aktisvabhüvo' to nityah sarvagatah — pumáàn | dehintara- 
kaamah kalpyah so’ gacchan neva yoksyate | S.*W., p. 707, sl. 78. Vid. 
Nyüyaratnükara fora detailed exposition of the logical necessity. 

2 svapnadipratyaye bübyamr sarvathà na hi ne 'syate | sarvatra '' lam- 
banam babyarm desa-kalanyathitmakam | S. V., p. 242, śl. 1073 to 1084. € 
‘bahyam eva desüntare kalüntare vi’ nubhütam eva svapne smaryamanari 
dogavasat sannihita-degakala-vyattaya’vagamyate, ato ‘tripi na babyibhava 
iti. N. R., pp. 242-43, , 
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an M place. in question are unreal. aition of tbe imagination. 
| E you hold that the time and place also are real facts, only they 
MEUS are presented in a different setting, the past being confounded 
| ^ with the present and the distant with the near, we cannot help 
dip believing that you have parted company with common sense and 
— reason. How can anything be presented as another, or ina 
"n setting which is actually different from its own ? If that be the 
ense, anything could be presepted as any other thing and we 
must withhold our trust in the evidentiary value of our know- 
ledge. The result will be confusion and the death of all selective 
activities, which can proceed on the hasis of real distinctions, 
really discraminated.' 

Kumarila, again, cannot regard these experiences as objecti- 
fied ideas, as ideas, according to him, are destitute of articulate 
forms, which, he opines, can belong to objects and not to ideas.” 
And these objects are certainly absent in the place, where they 
are actually experienced. The plea of the presentation of real 
objects in a wrong spatio-temporal setting has been beaten hollow. 
So it must be admitted that these experiences are absolutely 
independent of objective data and are purely subjective (niralam- 
bana). The diversity of consciousness, therefore, is intrinsic 
and real and not due to the accidental association of the data. 
And this diversity being incompatible with continuity, conscious- 
ness, or the self for that matter, must be accounted as diverse 
and discrete, in other words, fluxional.* It may be contended 


1 nanu taddeíasambandho nai va tüsñrñ tathasti tat | kim iti 
pratibhlsante tena ripenn tatra ca | T. S., $l. 251, Cf. ' na hy anyenn 
rüpepà 'nyasya pratibhisanam yuktam atiprasangit. evarn hi sarvam eva 
jiinarh sarvavisayar _ tataá ca pratiniyatirthavyayv asthoccheda 
ova syat.’ T. 5. P.. p. 

2 bhavanmate hi nā 'kāro buddher bahyas tu varpyate | 

na vivakgitadeáe ca gajayastyadayab sthitih | — T. S , sl. 252. 
Cf. üküravàün bühyo'rtho nirükürà buddhir iti vacanit. “P. S. P., 101. 

3 ‘tataé ca yaddeéakilasambaddbis te gajādayns taddeégasambandhitve- 
i nai ‘va pratibhbüseran. svavirahini tu deáüntare külantare ca kim iti pratibha- 
m sante. tnsmáün nirülumbana evai 'te pratyayal paramarthato ‘sarikirnas- 
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that though the individual cognitions, that vary at every 
moment, may be fluxional, still the subject, of which they are so 
many passing moods or states, does continue unchanged and un- 
modified as consciousness. But this is mere quibbling with 
words. Consciousness and cognition are the same thing ; they 
differ only in name. Certainly difference in name alone does not 
connote difference in nature. If consciousness is eternal and 
unchanging, cognitions also will be the same. If cognitions are 
allowed to be momentary, consciousness also will be momentary, 
as consciousness and cognitions have been proved to be identical 
and things identical cannot logically be supposed to have mutually 
contradictory characters." And the identity of consciousness and 
cognitive states has been admitted by Kumiirila also. 

The absence of objective data in illusions and dreams thus 
proves fatal to the continuity of the self, as propounded by 
Kumiarila. It also demolishes his theory of knowledge, which holds 
that knowledge is imperceptible per se. Because, the contents of 
illusions, being purely subjective facts, are not distinct from the 
cognitive consciousness, and unless consciousness is self-cognised, 
the contents also cannot be cognised, being identical with the 
former. So what is presented in illusion ts nothing but a pro- 
jection of subjective ideas (which are but the copies of external 
data imbibed in previous perceptions). And consciousness being 
self-luminous, the idea reveals itself ; but as this idea is nothing 
distinct from consciousness, illusion is held by us to be a 
case of self-presentation or self-intuition (atmakhyati). Kumarila’s 
_ vabhivas calitmanas ca küdücitkatvüd iti siddham ; tatsvabhivasya ca 

purheo ‘nityatvinekatve ca siddhe.' loc. cit. ` 

1 gyin matath pratyayas tasya purusasya dharmah. tena tasya bhede 
‘pi na purhso bhedo dharmitvat tasye ‘ti, tad ayuktam. pratyayas caitanyarii 
buddhir jüünam ity anarthintaratvit. na hi namabhedamitrena vastünüàüri 


svabhüvo bhidyate. kir ca nümabhede'pi tesi pratyayänivn caitenyat- 

makam ekam anugümi rüpam istam eva. tasya ca caitanyasyi ‘bhede pratya- 

yünüm spi tatsvabhüvünàm avibhiga eva, anyaths hi viruddhadharmiidhyi- 
sid aiküntiko bheda eva syht. loc, cit. : 


21 
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theory of knowledge ignominiously fails to render an account of 
these experiences, because consciousness being eo ipso impercep- 
tible in his theory, illusion cannot be regarded as experience of a 
subjective idea, as idea and consciousness are not distinct entities. 
On the other hand, it cannot be regarded as a case of objective 
cognition cither, since the object is absent.' 


Moreover, if all-cognising consciousness is present intact and 
for all time, then, what is there to prevent the appearance of all 
the cognitions at once ? If the cognition of sound is the self- 
same cognition that apprehends taste, colour or the like, then 
these cognitions should arise all at once, because the cognitive 
consciousness is present with its efficiency unimpaired. If, 
however, the sound-cognition is not admitted to be same with 
other cognitions, you yourself admit diversity in consciousness. 
The example of fire is not relevant at all, because fire has not 
the power to consume everything at all times ; had it been other- 
wise, the whole world would have been reduced to a heap of 
cinders. The truth of the matter is that fire develops its combus- 
tive power only in association with a combustible substance, and 
it is for this reason that simultaneous combustion of all things 
does not take place. As regards mirror and crystal, etc., they 
too are fluxional and so change every moment; and when 
related to objects like blue lotus and the like, they develop the 
power of reflecting their images. If they remained constant and 
unmodified in their nature, they would either reflect the images 
always or not at all. Moreover, the use of the imagery of the 
mirror and the crystal as an aid to the understanding of the 
nature and functioning of consciousness is out of place and only 
obfuscates the matter at issue. Because, the image, that is 


1 ‘etenai ‘va uirilambanapratyayapratipidanena apratyaksatvam 
buddheh pratyuktam. tathihi sa parisphuran nākāro na bühyo gajadir iti 
sidhitam, tatná ca tarh tathà parisphurantam akaram atmabhitam eva prāti- 
padyamioa buddhayah svayamprakasarapatvat svasarnvidrüpáh sidhyanti.' 


S T. B. P., p. 101, under 61. 252. 
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supposed to be superimposed on the surface of the mirror, is only 
an appearance and not a real thing. It cannot be supposed that 
the i image is a real object that effects an entry into the body of 
the mirror, because mirror is a compact substance and not porous, 
and two corporeal substances cannot occupy the same space, 
which is, however, felt to be the case. The crystal, too, does 
not enclose within itself the image of an object. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that though jn association with a scarlet 
flower, it looks red when seen from the front, it is found to be 
- entirely white by persons looking at it from two extremities. 
And even if this receiving,of image had been real, the receptive 
crystal would vary with every single act of reflection. So the 
image and its reflection must be set down as an unreal appearance 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the receptive substances con- 
cerned. But this reception of image is out of the question in 
consciousness, because no illusion is possible with regard to its 
own self. Since the image reflected in consciousness will be 
identified with it, consciousness itself will be infected with 
illusion and there being no other consciousness to apprehend it, 
the illusory image will remain unknown. Neither can it be known 
by itself, as consciousness in your theory is eo ipso imperceptible; 
nor can it be cognised by another consciousness as consciousness 
is regarded as one identical entity. The false appearance of the 
image in a crystal or a mirror, however, is not an unlikely phe- 
nomenon, because the mirror and its cognition remain distinct 
and separate. But in the case of consciousness, the basis of 
reflection and the cognising subject being one, the illusion cannot 
possibly be felt. In the Buddhist theory of illusion, however, no 
such difficulty arises, as the particular illusory cognition emerges 
with the stamp of illusion as an altogether novel phenomenon 
under the influence of its proper causes and conditions and being 
self-cognisant, illusion is felt. But as consciousness is held to 
be an eternal substance in the Mimamsa system, Kumdarsla can- 
not accept this explanation offered by us.’ 
1 Vide T.S. and the Pqfjikd, $15. 259-202. 
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The continuity of conscient nature in all the different cog- 
nitions and feelings has been interpreted by Kumaürila as proof of 
the permanence and unity of consciousness per se. But by 
adoptings this view Kumirila ignores the diversity of contents, 
which is very real and which cannot be explained away as acci- 
dental superposition of objective data, as in illusion and dream 
there are no objective data, but diversity is still there. The 
conclusion is irresistible that the different cognitions, the diverse 
units of experience, are absolutely distinct and discrete entities 
and have no underlying unity in them. The feeling of unity of 
our conscious life must therefore be e&plained by reference to a 
fundamental character, which characterises the diverse know- 
ledge units without exception; and this fundamental characteristic 
is to be found in their common difference from non-conscious 
entities. The unity or homogeneity of consciousness is thus a 
negative conception at bottom.’ 

If the self be an eternal, uniform principle of the Mimamsa 
pattern, then, there could be no diversity of states, such as 
pleasure, pain and the like in its nature. If on the other hand 
these diverse states really appertain to the self, then the self 
must forfeit its uniformity and eternality. In order to avoid 
this unpleasant predicament, Kumrila has come forward with 
his theory that the self is neither absolutely uniform nor abso- 
lutely variable. "Thus, though the self passes through diverse 
states of pleasure and pain and is variable to that extent, it 
does not abandon its substantiality and conscient nature, but 
maintains its existence all throughout its chequered career. As 

1 abodharipabhedarh tu samānarh sarvabuddhisu | 

dropya pratyabbijiinarh nàn&tve'pi pravartate.—Jbid, śl. 208. 
Cf. ‘avasyarn cai ‘ad vijüeyarn—yan nàn&tva eva sati vijatiyavyivrttikrtam 
etat pratyabbijiinarm na punar anànatva eve ‘ti. tathü hi nirálambanüsu 


samüropnbuddbisv arthabhede 'nupüsrite "py apratyabhijnanam asty eva, na 
hi tatrai 'varn bbavati, yai ‘va gajabuddhir üsit sai 'va turahgasyendanabud- 


nupáérita “iti tad nsiddharm,' T.8.P, p. 105. 
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u regards the states or moods, they also do not absolutely cease to 
| exist. What happens is this—the previous mood only subsides 
and gets merged in the existence of the self to make room for the 


emergence of the subsequent mood and there is no spch thing 


! as absolute cessation of existence. The individual moods or 
'- states, taken by themselves, are certainly antagonistic to each 
1 other. But they lose their antagonism in the whole, which 
Ë: embraces them all in its capacious bosom. And this is attested 
E by experience that the self runs through all the diverse and anta- 
k gonistic psychical phenomena, which are owned up by it. So 
P 


the antagonism or contradiction amidst the individual moods is 
either suspended or reconciled in the existence of the self, of 
which they are passing phases or moods.’ 

Santaraksita observes that Kumarila’s desperate attempt to 
reconcile unity with diversity looks like an attempt to patch up 
the parts of a hopelessly broken reed and will not stand a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny. If these passing moods are not absolutely 
different from the self, then the self will be subject to emergence 
and cessation like its moods. If, however, these incidents are 
supposed to belong to the moods only and not to the self, the self 
and the moods will be absolutely distinct entities, as the criterion 
of distinction is the possession of contradictory attributes alone. 
If this criterion is not accepted, one self cannot be distinguished 
from another self, as they are regarded as distinct entities only 

| by virtue of their mutually contradictory character. So Kuma- 
rila's conception of the self as a variable constant has to be 

“abandoned, as it is fraught with self-contradiction. ‘To say that 
experience warrants such supposition is to betray a vicious lack 

> 

! sukbaduhkhidy avasthāś ca gacchann api naro mama | caitanyadravya- 
sattvadirGpam nai ‘va vimuütenti | na cà 'vasthüntarctpsde parva 'tvantarh 
vyinaSyati | uttarànugunpürthà tu simanyitmani liyate | svarüpena hy avas- 
thinim  anyonyasya  virodhità | aviruddhas tu  sarvüsu siumányatmü 
pratiyate | S.V.. pp. 695-96. Cf, 'nanv avasthinim audàüsinyakarirividinürn 
mitho virodhat pirvasyam dharminy eva vyavasthitüyár uttarasyáli kathari 
nigpattib, ata iba svarüpene ‘ti.’ N.R., p. 690. 
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of crifical judgment. Experience is of a certainty the ultimate 

court of appeal in a philosophical dispute, but not uncritical 
experience. Experience has to be tested and assayed in the 
furnace of logical thought before its true import can be realised; 
in default it will land us in uncritical empiricism. Experience, 
therefore, cannot be a solvent of self-contradiction. So the idea 
of the self as a variable constant must be abandoned.’ 


As for the plea that there is-no absolute loss of any particu- 
lar mood, which only gets merged in the existence of the self, 
when another mood emerges, the less said about it the better. 
If the particular moods merge their individuality in the self, 
then pain sheuld also be felt when pleasure emerges. Certainly 
this merger can be understood if there is complete identification 
of one with the other, otherwise it will be only a word without * 
a meaning. And if this identification is conceded, the self also 
will be subject to birth and dissolution like the moods, because 
things, which are identical, cannot possibly have contradictory 
attributes. As regardsthe other plea (which has been put for- 
ward to avoid the so-called fallacy of loss of earned deserts and 
acquisition of unearned fruits), viz., that the agent of action and 
the enjoyer of its fruits are the self and not the passing moods of 
it, it will suffice to say that it stands self-condemned. If the self 
remains the same unaltered entity, it cannot presumably 
assume the rôle of an agent, much less of an enjoyer, 
which connotes the emergence of novel attributes. It has 
been pertinently pointed out by the venerable doctor, Dignaga, 
that if the self undergoes any modification on the emergence ° 
of a cognition, it will be impermanent ; if it remains un- 
altered as before, the self cannot be conceived to be a cogniser.* 
Kumaàrila, however, has answered that so far as the qualitative 
aspect (i.e., the passing moods) of the self is concerned, 


Y T.S., áls. 268-71. 
? buddhijanmani purħsaś ca vikrlir yady anityatà | athü'vikrtir at- 
makhyah pramite ‘ti na yujyate | Digniga quoted in T. 8. P., p. 108. 
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the self may be called impermanent, but that does not 
affect the fundamental reality of consciousness quá conscious- 
ness, which remains uniform and unchanged.' But this only 
confounds the issue. We have proved that no sueh line of 
cleavage subsists between consciousness and its moods; and so 
consciousness per se is to be accounted as variable. If it had 
been a question of naming only, we could also say that conscious- 
ness might be called a continuous entity, if its continuity in the 
series is contemplated. But this nomenclature does not arrest 
the fluxional nature of consciousness per se, which totally ceases 
to exist in the second moment, in which a new cognition 
emerges in its place.” The analogy of the serpent, which has 
been trotted out in defence of the permanence of the self, is based 
on a positive misconception. Because, the serpent too is fluxional 
and hence its change of postures is possible. If it had been 
absolutely fixed and unalterable, no such transition could have 
been possible. Change of moods connotes nothing less than 
change of nature, absolute and irrevocable. 


The argument that ego-consciousness must centre round a 
permanent self and not any individual conscious state, which 
being transitory cannot account for its persistence and continuity, 
also proceeds on a false assumption. Ego-consciousness in reality 
is absolutely unfounded and as such cannot be affiliated to any 
ontological principle. Its raison d'etre is to be found in the 
beginningless false tendencies inherent in our consciousness— 
. tendencies which are apt to see reality in unreality, permanence 
in change. Our ego-consciousness is thus an illusion, which is 
the product of these tendencies. It cannot be questioned as to 
why ahould these tendencies work in some particular conscious- 
ness-series and not in others? Because, such questioning is not 


1 nā ‘nityasabdavicyatvam atmano viniviryate | višriyāmātra- 
vücitvàn na hy ucchedo’sya tivata | 

2 na nityaéabdavücyatvam  ütmano viniviryate | svarapavikriya- 
vattyat tadvyucchedo'sya tivata | "T. S., ál. 273. 
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precluded in the theory of permanent self also. Why should a 
particular ego-consciousness relate to a particular self and not 
other selves ? If this delimitation is to be explained by the pecu- 
liar individuality of the selves concerned, the same explanation 
is possible in the theory of flux, as the series or the continuum 
(santana) does duty for the permanent self and so comes to have 
all the incidents that happen to the latter.’ 


The opponent may contend, ' Well, you may explain the 
delimitation of ego-consciousness to a particular subject-series by 
an appeal to the peculiar individuality of the former. But it 
does not follow that ego-consciousnes$ should be an unfounded 
illusion for that! ‘The answer is that no such foundation can 
be posited for this ego-consciousness. If it is affiliated to a 
permanent self as the cause and ground of it, then all the various 
ego-ideas should be produced all at once. There can be no reason 
why these ego-ideas should emerge in a graduated scale, as the 
sole and sufficient cause of these 1s present intact in the shape of 
the permanent self. Nor can an eternal verity have any neces- 
sity for other auxiliary circumstances, which, we have proved 
ever and anon, can have no effect on it. Nor again can ego- 
consciousness be regarded as a single, individual fact. The very 
fact that such ego-consciousness emerges occasionally is sufficient 
to prove its multiplicity and plurality. We do not have any 
ego-consciousness in dreamless sleep, in swoon and in fits of 
intoxication. If, on the other hand, this ego-consciousness is 
supposed to be affiliated to the individual conscious units, then 
ego-consciousness should be as distinct and pronounced as the 
individual cognitions, ¢.g., visual and auditory cognitions, etc., 
are. But as this is neither of one kind nor of another, it is fhtile 


-to search for its foundation, which is nowhere.* 


1 B® S., sls. 275-277. 
2 nityilambanapakse tu sarvühankrtayas tatah | sakrd eva prasüyeran 


A éaktahetuvyavasthiteb | nnityñlnambananatve'pi spastübhab syus tatah pare | 


Slambanarthasadbhavath vyartbarh paryanuyuüjate | T.S. éls. 278-79. 
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Kumarila, however, has opposed the theory of unfounded 
egoism on the ground that vdsands (tendencies), being memory- 
impressions or sub-conscious desires, generated by experience, can 
never go wrong with reference to their objects. The memory- 
impression of the ego-idea, too, cannot be erroneous with refer- 
ence to the ego-principle, which is its object. The reason is 
that memory is possible if there is an original experience behind 
its back, and this original experience must be an authentic one, 
as even error is made possible if there is a previous experience, 
which must be authentic in the final analysis. So if there isa 
memory-impression (vdsaed) of the self, it must refer to the real 
self and not a fictitious self, as the Buddhists would have us 
believe. And there is no warrant or occasion for our supposing 
this egoistic reference to be unauthentic, as it has not been 
sublated as yet by any stronger evidence.' 


Santaraksita observes that this egoistic reference, out of 
which Kumaárila seeks to make capital, has been proved to be 
opposed to reason. So it does not permit to be said that ego- 
experience is an uncontradicted and unerring evidence of the 
existence of the self. The contention, that memory-impression 
(vásand) cannot go wrong so far as its objective reference 
is concerned, is baseless and hollow. It is a matter of common 
knowledge how persons, religiously inclined, conjure up false 
ideas of God as the First Cause of the world, as an omniscient 
and omnipotent being and so on and so forth. — Kumarila, too, is 
sane enough not to believe in these superstitious vagaries. But 
what is the root of these ideas? Certainly false impressions, 
which have been fostered by false teaching and false practices. 


1 jatar? pratyabhijnànarh všsanñ kartum arhati | nā 'tasmin så iti 
prajüürh na hy asau bhrāntikāraņam | tan nā 'harnpratyayo bhrüntir isto 
badhakavarjanat | 8. V., p. 720, sls. 124-25. ; 

Cf. smrtihetur hi sarnskšro vasana, si "nubhate’rthe smrtim janayati 't: 
yuktarh, na tv asau bhrantihetuh, yenà 'tasmin tadgraho'nayá syad iti, 
N. R. under the above. 
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Tf these ideas are allowed to be unfounded in an objective reality, 
why should you make a’ difficulty in the case of ego-conscious- 
ness? We have proved by logic that tbe latter cannot have an 
| objective foundation, be it an eternal self or a transitory 
cognition. Kumārila is obviously labouring under an obsession 
in his endeavour to prove the existence of an eternal self, but he 
has only built a castle in the air.' 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
° 

Before, bringing this dissertation to a close, the present 
writer feels it imperative to make a brief observation with regard 
to the presentation of the Bhatta theory of soul in some of the 
orthodox Bràhminical works. Vidy&ranya observes that the self 
according to the followers of Bhatta is a multiple entity with a 
twofold aspect of consciousness and unconsciousness. So it has 
been compared to a fire-fly for having darkness and illumination 
both in its constitution. ^ It may be brought into line with 
Kumàárila's conception of the self, if the self is taken to include 
the concrete whole, both its essential nature and its qualitative 
contents, the former being self-revealing and the latter being 
imperceptible.  'This conception of the soul of the Bhatta 
school as a compound of spiritual and unspiritual factors is a 
logical construction of the Vedantist critics and is not the 
orthodox presentation. This is deducible from the remarks of 
the Nyàyaratnávali, '* The self (sic. of the Bhaftas) is a compound 


. 

! nmi 'nantaroktaya yuktyñ tasya badhopadaráanüt | iávaradisu bhakti- 
nim taddhetutvadivib hramáh | visanimatrabhavacca jiyante vividhih 
katham | nirilambanata cai "vam abankire yadü sthitñ | tan nī 'harnpra- 
tyaye grühye jhata kaScana vidyate | tatah sarvapramianesu na drstanto’ sti 
siddhibhffk |  hetavaá eñ 'érayüsiddha yathiyogam udibrtih | T. S., áls. 
281-284. 

2 Vide Pañeadpái, Ch. VI, éls, 95-97. 
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of a spiritual and an unspiritual factor. By the former it func- 
tions as a cognising subject and by the latter, it undergoes 


` modifications as cognition, feeling and the like and also becomes 


the object of the judgment ‘I know myself.’ ''' The second set of 
functions is possible in an unspiritual substance, as spirit or 
consciousness is impartite and unmodifiable according to Vedanta. 
Narayana Pandita, the author of the second chapter of the 
Manameyodaya, which deals with the metaphysics of the Bhatta 
school, on the other hand, has given us a definition of the self, 
which is of a piece with that of the Nydya-Vaisesika school. ° 
This obvious departure fram Kumaárila is to be set down to the 
influence of the Sastradipikà, in which Parthasarathi Misra 
emphatically denies the essential spirituality of the self and 
defines it as the substrate of consciousness, etc. The plain texts 
of Kumarila which speak of the soul as pure consciousness and 
absolute bliss have been unceremoniously brushed aside as 
concession to unorthodox views (Paramata). It is curious that 
the same writer in his commentary on the 8. V. has plainly 
admitted the spirituality of the self." It is therefore gratifying to 
observe that Santaraksita and Kamalasila have given an accurately 
correct account of Kumarila's theory, which has been either 
misunderstood or badly presented by some orthodox writers, who 
should have known better. ‘This fidelity to a formidable 
opponent, whom they have subjected to a scathing criticism, 


| Cf. ütmano'sty arháadvayam,  cidarháo ‘cidarnsas ca ; cidamsena 
drastrivam......acidamsena jfiinasukhidiparinimitvarh, mim aharm Jaànümi ti 
jñeyatvañ ca’. See also P. Sastri, Intro. to the P. Mfmdamed, p. 95. 

š (P. 155, F.N. 3 ante). P. Sastri attributes this anomaly to the 
author’s resentment of the Advaita Vedünta doctrines; But I think that 
quite the contrary is the case, as the position of the S. D. has been accepted 
by later Mimürnsà writers, to wit, Narayana and Gigibhatta, as the 
orthodox Mimdmsd doctrine. Vide Münameyodaya, p. 80 ct seq., Bhatta- 
cintümani, p. 66, Ben. ed., Intro. to P. Mimamasd, p. 99., Sástradipikà, p. 
129, Tarkapáda, Bom., ed. , 








r E Ha worthy 
) honesty of these two 
is an | ere admiration, particulary when we 
T1 that authors of even outstanding merit have sometimes 
. failed to do lo justice to their rivals and sought to gain a cheap 
victory. But Santaraksita is too great to have love for claptrap 
“and easy triumphs, gained by ux very scrupulous means. 














CHAPTER X 
Tse Sour THEORY or THE DIGAMBARA JAINAS 


Like the followers of Jaimini the Jainas of the /)igambara 
school postulate the existence of a self, of the nature of pure 
consciousness, having the twofold character of continuity and 
change in accordance with its dual nature as substance and modes. 
As substance consciousness continues uniformly through all the 
diverse states and as modes it varies at every transition. The 
consciousness that continues is the substance and the states of 
pleasure and pain are the modes. And these are not distinct and 
discrete, because the modes happen in consciousness and the two 
are never found to be dissociated. Thus the self combines the 
two-fold character of continuity and diversity, uniformity and 
change and there is no contradiction, as itis attested by direct 
experience. The Jainas hold that there can be no contradiction in 
experience, which is the final court of appeal in the matter of 
validity. A proposition is thought to be invalid, if it has not 
the sanction of experience and not otherwise. The Jainas 
accordingly dictate us to change our idea of contradiction in the 
light of experience and not submit to any a priori abstract princi- 
ple. The abstractionistic tendency of our intellectual thought, 


‘which attaches absolute logical value to one of the aspects of 


reality, is a vicious superstition, as truth is multiform and has 
many facets, in which no one aspect should be given absolute 
value to the exclusion of the rest.’ 


1 nanu bhedábhedayoh parasparaparihürena 'vasthánid anyatarasya: ‘va 
vüstavatvad  ubhayütmakntvam ayuktam iti eet—tad ayuktem, bādhe 
praminabhivat. anupalambho hi badhakarh pramanam, ra so "sti 
samastegu vastusv aneküntütmakatvasya syiidvidino mate suprosiddha- 
tvüd ity alam. B. D. B. p. 69. 
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The Jainas further maintain that substance and its modes 


| are neither absolutely different nor are they absolutely identical. 
‘They are found to be identical in respects of time, place and 


nature ; thus, the table and its form and colour and the like 
occupy the same place and time and they have the same essen- 
tial nature, véz., materiality. And in view of this fundamental 
unity they cannot but be regarded as identical. But they 
cannot for that reason be regarded as absolutely identical, as 
they differ in other respects, to wit, in number, (sankhya), 
differentia (laksana), name (samjnra), and function (artha). 
‘Thus, the substance is one, but the medes, e.g., pleasure, pain 
and the like in the case of consciousness, are multiple ; this 
constitutes the difference in number. They differ in specific 
differentiae also, thus, continuity is the character of substance, 
while transition (break of continuity) is the character of the 
modes. The difference of name also is significant, thus the 
substance is called the self or the jar, as the case may be, 
whereas the modes are styled ‘colour’ or ‘pleasure,’ etc. The 
difference in function is equally a distinguishing trait, thus, 
the pot functions as drawer of water, while colour has such 
uses as dyeing of clothes and the like. The same line of 
demarcation can be drawn between the self and its varying 
moods. Thus we shall have to accept on the authority of 
experience the twofold character of all things, identity and 
difference, and certainly we cannot repudiate experience on the 
ground of their supposed contradiction at the dictate of abstract. 
logic. 

But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the dictum of the 
Jainas and asks him pSintblank if the self that relates itself wsth 
the diversified states, makes any departure from its pristine 
nature or not in the process of relationing. In the former 
alternative, it will cease to be eternal, because there is no 
continuing principle in the various states. In the latter, the 
self cannot be regarded as a changing principle, as it does not 
undergo any modification but remains fixed and uniform in all 
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the successive states. Because, modification spells a departure 
from the original state.’ 

The Buddhist has strongly denounced the interpretation of 
experience by the Jainas. Certainly experience bas to be 


accepted as the ultimate tribunal, but experience has to be 


interpreted by logical thought. We cannot abandon our mental 
constitution and adopt convenient ways of thinking at the 
dictate of the Jainas. ‘The demand is preposterous in all 
conscience ; it could as well ask us to suspend all thinking. 
So if there is identity of nature, they must be identical ; and 
if they are identical theye cannot be different. Because, identity 
and difference are contradictory and as such cannot coincide. 
Either of them can be real and not both. So you should say 
that substance and moods are different and distinct ; and if 
you insist on regarding them as identical in spite of their 
contradictory character, you must repudiate all distinctions 
in the world and the consequence will be that even blue and 
yellow will be one and the same.’ 


! tatra ‘py avikrtam dravyarn paryiyair yadi sañgatam | 
na viseso’sti tasye “ti parinimi na tad bhavet | 
T. S, SI. 312. 
2 svabhüvübheda ekatvarm tasmin sati ca bhinnata | 
kathaneid api duhsidhya paryaiydtmasvariipavat | 
T. S., SI. 310. 
OR. AISO ^ 2257 bhede'pi yady ekatvarn tat kvacid api nilapitidau bhedo na 
syat. uktam hi, ayam eva bhedo bhedahetur vñ yad viruddhadharma. 
dhy asah kfiranabhedas ce'ti " Küvyaprakáéa, Ch. V.,—p. 244 (Jhalkikar's 
edn). 
{The ‘Law of Contradiction’ and the ‘Law of Exceluded Middle’ have been 
formulated by Udayana in his Kusumanjali in the following couplet : 
parasparavirodhe hi na prakarintarasthitih | . 
nai 'katā 'pi viruddhinim uktimitravirodhatah’ | 
ITI. 8. | 
'" Between two terms exclusive of each other, there is no third term 
possible. Nor can there be any identity between the two, as it is a contra- 
diction in terms."'' 
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modes (paryáya). And if they are identical, your so-called 
substance, must be transitory like the modes, because two 
identical things cannot possibly have contradictory attributes 
or in the alternative the so-called modes will be continuous 
like the so-called substance, they being absolutely identical. 
You cannot have it both ways, as that involves a contradiction 
in terms. So the idea of a continuous underlying self or subs- 
tance has to be abandoned and the states of consciousness;' are 
to be regarded as absolutely fluxional, each perishing irrevocably 
when the dther succeeds. Or the idea of variable modes has 
to be surrendered and things are to be regarded as absolutely 
immutable and fixed, as mutation and continuity cannot be 
predicated of one and the same thing.’ 

The statement that the underlying, continuing entity is 
known by direct perception is a baseless error. Because, no 
such entity is perceived as something distinct from the transition- 
al modes. And as it is posited that the self is an entity and is 


A thing can be supposed to be ‘A’, or not 'A', or both, or neither. 

The last two alternatives are impossible. 
‘na prakirántarasthitib, na nobbayitmakatvam nai 'kata'pi na bhivabhi- 
vitmakatvam api'—-Haridása. ‘na prakirintarastbitir ity asya vivaranar 
na nobhayitmakatvam iti, nobhübhyüm anyatvam ity arthah, na bhivibhi- 
vobhayabhinnatvam iti yivat.” K. T., C. K. Tarkülanküra. 

! Cf. Hualy, *‘Consciousnesses’’ would be a better name, but it is 
awkward. I have elsewhere proposed psychoses as a substantive name 
for mental phenomena” Hume by Huxly. Ch. II. p. 62. F. N. I. 

.` 


" tato nà'vasthitarn kincid dravyam ütmüdi vidyate | 
paryüyüvyaliriktatvat paryiyinim svaripavat | 
na co ‘dayavyayikrintih paryñyñ api kecana | 
e dravyüd avyntiriktatvat taddravyoniyatatmavat | 
tato niranvayo dhvarnsal sthirarh và sarvam isyatim | 
ekütmani tu nai "va sto vyāvrityanugamāv imau | 
i 7 . T. S., Sls. 319.21. 
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competent to direct cognition, we must set it down as a purely 
illusory idea like that of a sky-lotus or a barren woman’s son, 
because if it was a real existence, it could not but be perceived. 
The Jaina's demand that it is perceived by him must be dismis- 
sed with scant courtesy, as in that case there could arise no 
dispute about the existence of the self.' 

It may be legitimately urged, however, that if there is no 
substance as a unitary principle underlying all the manifold 
modes, then why should there be such distinctions as of number, 
name, differentia and functions? If an underlying reality over 
and above the pluralitye of modes is posited, then these distinc- 
- tions become intelligible. But the Buddhist answers that such 
distinctions are purely intellectual fictions and they have no 
being in the real existents. The entities, though absolutely 
distinct and different entities in and by themselves, have two 
sets of functions and practical uses, one common and another 
specific. When emphasis is laid upon the common nature of 
the functions concerned, these entities, in spite of their mutual 
differences, come to be labelled with a single epithet for the sake 
of convenience by an intellectual fiction. On the other hand, 
when attention is paid to their specific functions, they are desig- 
nated by different names. The distinction of number and name 
is thus a matter of convenience, absolutely imposed by the intel- 
lect. The distinction of functions is due to an analogous operation 
of the intellect ; thus, when the similarity of the common func- 
tions is emphasised, the function is conceived to be one and 
When the diversity of the specific functions is accentuated, they 
are regarded as different and manifold. The distinction of 
differenti, is also purely conceptual, arising’ from the operation 
of the ‘Liaw of Causation.’ Thus, the structure of the pot is re- 
duplicated in all the various stages ; the black pot in its unbaked 

! naco 'palabhyarüpasya paryayünugataátmanah | š 
dravyasya pratibhüso'sti tan nā ‘sti gaganibjavat | 
: : * Op. cit., 61. 822. 
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state ‘and the red one are Basini two distinct. entities. But 
the structural similarity ‘gives rise to illusion of identity and so 
* continuity comes to be regarded as its differentia. And when 
the transition of colours 1s contemplated, the difference and diver- 


sity comé to be regarded as the differentiating character of these 
modes." In reality, however, there is no continuity at any one 
of the stages and so the entities are diverse and discrete every 
moment. But there is an innate tendency of the intellect to 
synthesise those diverse aspects, which have a similar look, into 
one category. The similarity is only apparent and does not 
imply any continuity whatsoever. So the Jainas by adjudging 
the nature of reality from surface appearances of things, which 
are created into a category by the abstractionistic tactics of the 
intellect, only betray sad lack of philosophical insight and logical 
ineptitude. 

It has, however, been urged that the twofold character 
(dvirüpa) of substance and modes is merged in one concrete 
whole, and this whole being one impartite identity like the man- 
lion deity, the distinctive individuality of the two characters 
escapes detection. But this involves a contradiction in terms. 
If the whole is one impartite identity, it cannot have a twofold 
character, as character means distinctive individuality and two 
characters would imply of necessity two individual existences 
and certainly an identical entity cannot have two distinct exis- 
tences, as it is manifestly absurd. And the analogy of the man- 
lion is quite irrelevant, as the man-lion too is not one substance 
with two distinct individualities. The man-lion is an aggregate 
of manifold atoms and so having a plurality of natures, it appears 
as twofold. . 
| To sum up: the Jaina theory of soul as a multiple entity 
with a duplicate nature of continuity and change is vitiated by 


l e  vyividharthakriyiyogyis tulyadijiinahetavah | 
tathavidbirthasaiketasabdapratyayagocarah | 
P ! Op. cit., él. 825, 
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self-contradiction. It can be accepted if we give up or revise 
our idea of the * Law of Contradiction.” But as the constitution 
of our minds cannot be changed, we cannot accept the theory, 
which flagrantly violates a fundamental law of thought. And so 
long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed or coerced into 
acceptance of a contradictory proposition, the Jaina metaphysics 
must remain an intolerable and unacceptable system, though it 
might excite our admiration as .a monument of philosophical 
sophistry or imagination gone mad. 





CHAPTER XI 


Tue SANKHYA THEORY or SOUL 


The Süzkhya philosophers posit the existence of the self, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, pure and simple, as a 
distinct principle from intelligence, called buddhi or mahat. 
The buddhi is the primary transformation of Prakrti or primor- 
dial matter, which is the material cause of the world order. 
Prakrti is dynamic in nature and is ever changeful. Buddhi, 
being the first evolute of Prakrti, inherits the dynamic character 
of the latter in full, the difference being the preponderance of 
the sattva principle, which makes it extremely supple and trans- 
parent. In fact, buddhi is the highest attenuated matter, which 
in transparency makes the closest possible approximation to the 
spirit, whose nature is pure illumination. Now when the spirit 
and buddhi are brought together, the latter receives the full 
reflection of the spirit and becomes spiritualised to all intents 
and purposes. Whatever passes in the buddhi becomes illumin- 
ed at once by the light of the spirit and knowledge in the real 
sense of the word takes place. But this is not all. The trans- 
formations of buddhi, again, are imaged in the self or the spirit, 
by virtue of which the self is said to enjoy the pleasure and pain, 
which are only superposed on it and which in reality are the 
modifications of buddki. ‘Thus, though there is no modification 
in the self, the self assumes the rdle of experiencer of pleasure and 
pain and suffers bondage, which is nothing but the defilement 
of its native purity by the false ascription of these modifica- 
tions. ‘lhe Sünkhya philosopher, however, denies all active ini- 
tiative to the self even in this false sense. The self is the 
enjoyer (bhoktr), though not an agent (kartr). 
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But the Buddhist refuses to subscribe to the eternal, unitary 
consciousness of the Samkhyas. If Consciousness is one, then 


why should there be such a variety and multiplicity of cognitions, 


such as cognitions of word, taste, colour and so on ? And 
these cognitions cannot be lumped into one category, because 
they are distinct and separate. Moreover, it is said that the 
self is the enjoyer of pleasure and pain, as presented by the 
buddhi. But when the self is. one and eternal, how can it be 
said to enjoy pleasure and pain, without forfeiting its uni- 
formity ? And why should it wait for the services of Prakrti 
for its enjoyment ? Certainly an eternal principle can have 
no such dependence on an external agent. Again, there is no 
obligation that Prakrti should minister to the self according,to 
its needs ? Granting that Prakrti has a disinterested mission 
in pursuance of which it caters to the needs of the self, does 
the self undergo any modification in the process of enjoyment ? 
If it does, the self cannot but forfeit its eternal uniformity. If 
it. does not swerve from its native purity, it cannot be supposed 
to be an enjoyer, which denotes a change of state and change of 
state means modification. 


But it has been said that enjoyment on the part of the 
self is not to be taken literally. It happens in this way : first 
buddhi undergoes a modification by being transformed into the 
shape of the object and this transformation of buddhi is imaged 
on the self. This reception of the image is interpreted as its 
enjoyment and in this the self does not undergo a modification 
in the least. But this is only a hoax. If the image gets merged 
into the identity of the self, the seli will have all the incidents 
of the image, viz., origin and dissolution. If however there is 
no such identification, the self cannot be supposed to be an 
enjoyer even by way of fiction. Again how can the uncons- 
cious Prakrti shape its activity according to a well-regulated plan 
and programme ? If it is conceded to have such purposive 
activity, it is passing strange that it cannot enjoy the fruits of 
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2 7 i Isbour. Certainly a person, who knows to prepare delicious 


dishes, should also know how to enjoy them.' 
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It has been observed that buddhi is an intelligent principle 
and so there is nothing inappropriate about it that it should 
shape its activity according to the requirements of the self. But 
this is begging the question. If you grant that buddhi has this 
intelligence, you cannot consistently affirm that it is unconscious, 
because intelligence is the invariable characteristic of conscious- 
ness. We have no warrant to suppose that the self is something 
distinct from intelligence and our experience at any rate contra- 
dicts such a hypothesis. The example leas been trotted out that 
unconscious* milk flows from the cow's udder with a view to the 
nourishment of the calf and no prescience can be suspected in 
this purposive activity. Precisely unconscious buddhi also can 
follow a teleological plan. To suppose that God guides such 
activity is to make an unwarranted and uncalled-for assumption. 
Because the activity of all intelligent persons is motivated either 
by self-interest or by pity, and God, who has no unsatisfied need 
cannot have any incentive for creative activity on the score of 
self-interest. ^ Nor can He be actuated by pity, because before 
creation there is no occasion, ¢.g., suffering, to call for his pity. 
And if God is really merciful and is responsible for creation and 
if He has a foreknowledge of the eventual suffering of the created 
beings, He should have desisted from such activity, as you 
suppose that without his guidance no activity in unconscious 
matter is possible. If you say that the world-process is a begin- 
ningless cycle, and God has to order and arrange the creation 
of the world in conformity with the deeds of creatures in their 
previous lives, well, you should dispense with the superfluous 


1 karturh nàma vijanáti pradhinam vyafijanadikam | 
bhokturh ca na vijaniti kim ayuktam atah param | T. S., 800. 
2 Cf. Slokavirtika— 
prayojanam anuddisya na mando'pi pravartate | 
jagac ca srjatas tasya kih niima na krtarn bhavet | 
3 + 


vc. 
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appendage in the shape of God and accord supreme power to 
Karman. So there is no absurdity in thinking that unconscious 
Prakrti can work according to a teleological plan for emancipation 
of the self, which is the highest good for the self. This has been 
the argument of Vàcaspati Mi$ra.' But the analogy of milk’s 
activity is not germane in all essential particulars to the creative 
activity of Prakrti. The milk in question does not move of its 
own initiative, but is activated by a combination of causes and 
conditions which come to pass at a particular time. But 
Prakrti stands altogether in a different category. Being an 
eternal principle, uncoptingent on any other factor, it should 
function always and not occasionally. But in that.case Prakrti 
should produce enjoyment and emancipation without break—an 
absurd issue which even the Süankhya philosopher must hesitate 
to accept in spite of his undying love for Prakrti. 


It is, however, contended that buddhi has to be posited to 
account for origination and dissolution, which cannot appertain to 
consciousness. But this involves a petitio principii. "There is 
no contradiction between consciousness and origin and death. On 
the contrary, if consciousness be an eternal fait accompli, the 
function of sense-organs will be deprived of all meaning, as the 
sole purpose of sense-organs ts to produce knowledge, but this is 
already there. Certainly there cannot be any necessity for fuel, 
if fire is present for eternity.” 

The argument that all composite things have to subserve the 
interests of another principle and the ultimate principle, which 
will be so served, cannot but be a spiritual substance, is acceptable 


1 Vide 8. T. K. under 
vatsavivrddhinimittarn ksirasya yathà pravritir ajñasya | 
purosavimoksanirmittarn tathë pravrttih pradhinasya | 
B. K. Sl. 57. 
2 aksyarthidy aphalarh tu syic caitanyarn 4a4vatarh yadi | ` 
na bhaved indhanend 'rtho yadi syic chüóvato' nalah | 
T. 8., 306, 
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w — ! But it fails to take into account that this spiritual 
principle must be capable ol receiving supplementation from its 
accessories, otherwise these accessories cannot render any service 
toit. And if this spirit derives benefit from these auxiliaries, it 
cannot afford to be an unchanging static principle. We have no 
experience of a changeless substance being benefited by others. 
Even examples of bed and cushion and the like that have been 
cited to bring home the argument are only helpful because the 
beneficiary is actionable and so changeful. An unactionable and 
unchanging spirit cannot have any necessity for accessories, 
because the latter cannot have any effec? on the former. And if 
the spiritual &ubstance is thus conceded to be capable of change, 
it will be a fluxional entity which is the position we hold.’ 





1 *‘sanghatapararthatvat trigunüdiviparyayád adhisthinit | 
puruso'sti bhoktrbhüvàt kaivalyirtharh pravrttes ca 1 "' 
Sünkhya Karika, ál. 17. 
also, puruso ‘sty avyaktüder vyatiriktah, kutah? sahghataparirthat- 
vat, avyokta-mohadahenhkaraidayah parirthih, saighitatvit, saysnasan- 
— ei Süánkhyatattvakaumudi. 
pararthyar caksurüdinam yat punah pratipüdyate | 
éayyasanadivat tena sanghatatvena hetuna | 
adbeyatiSayirthatvarh yady esim upapidyate | 
istasiddhir yad istës te’ smabhir jhanopakirinah | 
aviküryupakaritvasüdhane sadhyasünyatà — 
drstántasya calasyai 'va yuktds te'py upakarinah | 
T. S., áls. 307-09. 





CHAPTER XII 


Tre Soun-THEORY OF THE VATSTPUTRIYAS 


The Vdatstputriyas, who profess to be followers of the 
Buddha, do strangely postulate the existence of the self under the 
name of pudgala (the principle of individuality), which they 
affirm as neither identical with, nor different from, the psychical 
aggregates, called skandhas. The pudgala (individual) is not 
held to be a distinct entity from the aggregates, because that would 
amount to acquiescence in the position of the heretical schools. 
Nor can it be held to be non-distinct from the skandhas either, 
as in that case the individual will be split up into a multiplicity. 
So the individual is described as an indefinable and inexpressible 
principle. Thus, if the individual is something absolutely distinct 
from the psychical elements, it will of necessity be an eternal 
verity; but this is logically unsound, as an eternal verity, being 
unamenable to any modification like space, cannot possibly dis- 
charge the functions of an agent and enjoyer, the very functions for 
which an individuality is postulated. And this would be directly 
in opposition to the teaching of the Master, who has denied an 
eternal soul. If, on the other band, it is regarded as absolutely 
non-distinct from the psychical complexes, the individuality will 
stultify itself being reduced to a plurality of psychical factors. 
Moreover, it will be momentary like tbe psychical phenomena and 
will be subject to absolute extinction like them. But this will 
involve the absurdity of loss of karman and the consequent nega- 
tion of metempsychosis, a contingency which is opposed to reason 
and the Master's teaching alike. So with à view to avoid- 
ing the two extremes of absolute existence ($a$ratavüda) and 
absolute extinction (ucchedavüda), which have been contlemned 
by the Master as absurd, the Vátsiputriyas have advocated 
a principle of individuality, called the -pudgalu, which 
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has the metaphysical virtue of explaining the continuity of the 
empirical ego to the avoidance of the fallacy of the eternal self, 
posited by the heretical thinkers. The contradiction of identity 
and difference, involved in the conception of the pudgala, need 
not deter us, as experience and metaphysical necessity alike call 
for such a conception. 

The Sautrantika philosopher has, however, opposed this 
doctrine with all the emphasis he could command. Siantaraksita, 
an exponent of the former school, observes that this pudgala, 
which has been ushered into existence with so much pomp and 
ceremony by the Vatsiputriyas, is but a metaphysical fiction 
like the sky-lotus. Because, a thing which cannot be described 
either as identical with, or different from, anotheris nothing but 
an unreal idea, a logical and a psychological fiction. Identity or 


‘difference can be predicated of a reality and not an unreal fiction. 


So this pudgala, which is neither identical with, nor different 
from, the psychical complexes will be an absolutely hollow, unreal 
voidity and to claim objective reality for such a figment of 
imagination betrays a sad lack of even elementary logical 
thought. Such a thing can exist in the imagination of a morbid 
mind, but not in reality. To say that a pudgala is different and 
non-different from the aggregates is a contradiction in terms. 
Tf it is different, it cannot be non-different ; if non-different, 
it cannot be different. So when you say that the pudgala 
is not different from the aggregates, you at once admit 
ihe identity of the two. When again you say that, that the 
pudgala is not the aggregates, you admit they are distinct and 
different. When things are found to be possessed of mutually 
incompatible attributes, they are set down as different and distinct, 


1 skandhebhyah pudgalo nünya ity esi 'nanyasücanü | skandho na 
pudgalas ce ti vyaktë tasye'yam  anyatü | viruddhadharmasango hi 
vastinarh bheda ucyate | skandhapudgalayos’ cai ‘va vidyate bhinnatà 
na kim | 
T. 8., 848-44. 
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as the criterion of difference is the possession of contra- 
dictory attributes, and this is incompatible with the identity of 
the substratum. You say that the pudgala is indescribable either 
as identical or as distinct. But the aggregates are describable as 


distinct from each other; thus, the aggregate of “physical 


elements’ or sense-data (rapa) is different from that of feelings 
(vedand). The aggregates again are describable as impermanent, 
but not so the pudgala. So the .pudgala and the aggregates as 
a class apart, are absolutely distinct categories, because they are 
possessed of mutually contradictory attributes, viz., the fact 
of being describable or àndescribable. The pudgala therefore 
must be set down as an absolute unreality, having no locus 
standi except in the coloured imagination of the Vatsiputriyas. 
The impossibility of predication of identity or difference with 
respect to the pudgala does not alone prove its unreal, imaginary 
character; its unreality is also brought home by the fact that 
it cannot be described as momentary either. We have proved 
beyond the shadow of doubt that existence means causal 
efficiency and this causal efficiency, it has been demonstrated by 
irrefragable logic, is restricted to momentary reals.' So a thing, 
which cannot be described as momentary, must be set downas a 
fiction, pure and simple. How can a non-momentary thing have 
causal efficiency ? ° 

It may be contended that as causal efficiency is incom- 
patible with a non-momentary thing, a non-momentary cannot 
be a real entity. But this pudgala is not accepted by us as 
hbsolutely non-momentary. What we contend is that the 
pudgala cannot from its very nature be described either as 
momentary or non-momentary. If we *ategorically affirmed 
its non-momentary character, the charge of unreality could be 


l arthakriyasu Saktisca vidyaminatvalaksanam | ksanikesv eva niyatà 
tathü ‘vacye na vastutà | 
° T.S., 347. 
2 ‘anityatvena yo'vàcyah sa hetur na hi kasyaecit. ' 

Quoted.in T.S.P., p. 128. 
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brought home to us. But as we neither affirm nor deny the 


non-momentary or momentary nature with regard to the pudgala 
the charge cannot be substantiated. If we categorically affirmed 
it to be non-momentary, causal efficiency could be denied of it. 
But we admit its momentary character as well; so there is 
nothing to prevent its exercising causal efficiency. But this 
only seeks to draw a red herring across the line of real dispute. 
The indubitable and irrefutable. fact remains that there is contra- 
diction between the two incompatible attributes of momentariness 
and non-momentariness. If one is true, the other must be false. If 
one is false, the other cannot but be trug. There is no half-way 
house between two mutually exclusive terms. A thing cannot be 
permanent and non-permanent both. What is the connotation 


of permanence? Obviously it is the fixed and unalterable nature 


of a thing. A thing is said to be eternal, which does not perish 
at any time.’ The non-eternal is that which does not persist 
always, but ceases to exist at some point of time. So, how can 
an identical thing be conceived as existing for all time and 
again ceasing to exist at some point of time? This is sheerly 
an inconceivable situation. The affirmation of one presupposes 
the denial of another and vice versa. You cannot have it both 
ways or neither. If it is eternal, it must be admitted to be an 
unreal fiction like a rabbit's horn. If momentary, it cannot be 
an unreal existence, which, however, is claimed by the Vatsi- 
putriyas with a shameless naivete. So when the pudgala is 
not categorically a momentary entity, if must be devoid of causal 
efficiency, as causal efficiency is the invariable concomitant of 
the momentary. 

As for the seefning scriptural and textual discrepaneies, 
they have been fully explained by the noble Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharmakosa *and Paramdrthasaptati. ‘The curious reader 
is advised to consult those works. We are here concerned with 
the metsphysical issues involved in the position of the  Vatsi- 


A nityarh tam ühur vidvürhso yah svabhüvo na naáyati. Ibid, p. 129. 
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|».  putriyas and we have shown that the whole doctrine is vitiated 
l by a flagrant breach of the ‘Law of Contradiction.’ It betrays 
a slipshod logic from top to bottom and can be held out as the best 
| illustration of the heights of absurdity to which a man can be 
led by a pet superstition. 

ha — About the teaching of the Master, one word is sufficient to 
^ indicate the method which was adopted by him. The sermons 
— of the master were inspired by the enquiries of inquisitive persons 
= and the Master had to consider the intellectual calibre and 
E equipment of these enquirers before giving answers to their 
* queries—otherwise his words would become incomprehensible 
. to them. This point has been explained (by Kamāralābha) 
thus: “ The Buddha was pleased to construct his doctrine 
concerning the elements of existence (with the greatest 
caution), like a tigress who holds her young by her teeth (her 
grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt him, nor is it 
E too loose in order not to let him  fall)."* So when the 

— Buddha said, ‘‘ There is a being spontaneously born,''^ it 
" must be understood to mean the continuity of tbe stream of 


= 1 The Soul Theory of the Buddhists by Th. Stcherbatsky, vide p. 847. 

| Cf. ** damstridarmstrivabhedarh ca bbrarnšarn cñ 'veksya karmapàm | 

degayanti: jini dharma vyaghripotipahiravat.’’ quoted in the T. 8. P., 
p. 129.. 

2 * asti sattva upapüdukab ' Prof. Steherbatsky renders it by ' appari- 
tional spontaneous selt-birth.' The learned Professor has translated Hiuen 
Thsang's version as follows:—'' ......... if tbe five skandhas (of the inter- 
mediate state) proceed to a new life, which begins neither in the womb. 
nor in an egg. nor in warm moisture, then the result is called transfigurated 
being." Ibid, pp. 844 and 957. *' In this way are born: gods, the inhabitants 


i? of he!l and all men in the intermediate state between death and a new birth, 
hae ie., without a seed, not from previous elements, as the Vate (the Vatsipu- 


friyas) believe." Op. cit , p. 946. Cf. Amarakosa, *' di¥yopapaduka deval.”’ 
Bhünuji comments: ''nürsakavyüvrttaye divyapadam.  màátapitradidrsta- 
káraganirapekea adrstasahakrtebhyo ' nubhyo játà ye devih, te divyopapaá- 
duka ucyante.'" We have it from Prof. Sicherbateky, '' The whole theory 
of apparitional or miraculous self-births is exposed and discussed in the 
IH Section.'* Op. cit., p. 966, 
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conscious life after death in other regions, This does not 
lend any support to the existence of an eternal ego-principle. 
The Buddha did not point-blank deny the existence of the soul, 
as that might be misconstrued by inferior intellects as denial of 
all post-mortem existence. 

I The Vatsiputriyas have made capital out of the sermon of 
the Master, which is in the following terms—"*'' O Brethren, I 
will explain to you the burden, the taking up of the burden, the 
laying aside of the burden and the carrier of the burden. Of 
these, the burden is the five aggregates, which are the substrates 
(of personal life) ; the taking up of the burden is the craving 
for a continwation of life, accompanied by a sense of satisfac- 
tion; the laying aside of the burden is emancipation ; and the 
carrier of the burden is the individual.'' They have stressed in it 
the distinct mention of the individual apart from the aggregates, 
and have taken care to point out that unless the individual is 
recognised to be a distinct principle from the aggregates which 
have been described as the burden of life, the burden and the 
burden-bearer will be the same thing, which is absurd on the 
face of it.’ 

But such an interpretation of the parable, though to all 
appearances it seems to be in conformity with the text, cannot 
be accepted as embodying the real intention of the master. Be- 
cause, the individual spoken of as the carrier of the burden is 
nothing distinct from the aggregates: the preceding aggregates 
which culminate in the production of the succeeding aggregates, 
are called the burden and the latter are the burden-carrier, being” 
the inheritors of all that has gone before. That this is the 
sense intended is apparent from the very epithets with which.the 
pudgala has been hedged round. Thus, the individual (pudgala) 


1‘ bhararh vo bbiksavo deéayigyami, bhiridinarh bhiiranikseparh 
bhürahürazh ca, tatra bhšrah paticopbdansakandbüb, bhürüdünarm  trptih, 
bhüraniksepo mokso, bhirahirah pudgala iti.’ 

—  .1 have adopted the — of Prof. Stcherbatsky with slight 
alterations. | M I 
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has been spoken of as the subject, bearing such and such a name, 
such and such a caste, coming of such-a family, living on such 
food-stuffs, experiencing such pleasure and pain, and having 
such a span of life allotted to him and soon. Certainly these 
adjectives are ill-adapted to an eternal self or any real self, having 
a distinct existence apart from the elements of consciousness." 
So this sermon cannot be interpreted as evidence of a soul- 
entity. — 

This should be a clincher to the V&atsiputrtyas’ contention. 
But Uddyotakara, to suit his purpose, has gone out of his way 
to seize hold of another text and has twisted it so as to make it 
appear as evidence of the existence of a distinctive soul-principle. 
The text is as follows: ** O Venerable sir, I am not colour; and 
so again I am not feeling, name, conformation and cognition, 
Likewise, thou too, O monk, art not the colour ; nor art thou 
any more the feeling, name, conformation and cognition.''* 
* The specific negation of the aggregates, argues Uddyotakara, 
* element by element, as the object of ego-consciousness, shows 
that there is a self apart and aloof from the contents.’ If nega- 
tion of the self as such had been the purport, it could have been 
conveniently expressed by a categorical negation of the self * as 
thou art not." But the specific negation of the aggregates, one 
by one, points to the existence of an independent self, as for 
instance, the statement ‘I do not see with my left eye ' indicates 
that he sees with the right eye. If seeing as such was to be 
negated, the specific negation of the instrumentality of the left 
‘eye would be unmeaning. So it follows by way of implication 
that there is a self distinct from the psychical complexes, no 
matter whether it be an indefinable entity as the Vatsiputriyas 
would have it or any other variety." 


! ata eva Bhagavaté, ‘Bhirahirah katamah  pudgala' ity uktvi 
'yo'süv iyOsmiin neévamnümiü, evamjütih, evarhgotra, evamibarah, evarn- 
sukha-duhkham pratisarhvedi, evarh dirghüyur ° ;tyádiná pudgalo vyi- 
khyftah. 

. S &5 T. B. P., pp. 180.81. 
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—— Be the ‘contention of. Uääyotakara | is based on a mis- 
2s —— nderstanding of the real purport of the text ^ The sermon was 
. addressed to persons who had these particular misconceptions with 
| & view to their enlightenment. So the purport of the text is 
purely negative and cannot in any way be construed as an 
Maenauión of the self, express or implied. x | | i 
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iled. exposition of the soul theory of the 
Vitsipu triyas, vide ‘ The Soul Theory of the Buddhists’ by Prof. Stcherbatsky,- 
| and Prof. Louis de La Vallee’s Abhidharmakoga and his brilliantfexposition. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
The THEORY oF SOUL BASED ON THE UPANISADS 


The Vedantists, who hold to the doctrine of absolute monism, 

consider the world of reality as an unsubstantial appearance 
floating over an eternal spiritual principle, which is absolutely 
homogeneous and destitute of all distinctions, subjective or ob- 
jective whatsoever. Asthe Absolute Brahman, which is pure 
consciousness and pure existence, is the only reality and the 
multiplicity of the phenomenal world, both subjective and object- 
ive, is only an appearance as unsubstantial and unreal as an 
illusion or a dream, there can be no distinctions—external or 
internal in the spirit, which is one, uniform, uncbanged and 
unchangeable, homogeneous Being. The subject-object distinctions 
are thus purely fictitious, as the objects have no reality outside the 
Absolute Consciousness. 
The Buddhist idealist (cijñanacadim) holds to an analogous 
doctrine as according to him also the objective world bas no 
reality whatsoever outside the thinking minds. The subject- 
object distinctions are equally false creations of the conscious 
principle. But though thus they are fundamentally agreed on 
the reality of consciousness alone, they differ in a very material 
respect. The Vedàntists are certainly wrong in holding this 
consciousness to be a homogeneous, unitary principle. If this 
consciousness vere one eternal substance, then why should there 
be any diversity in ourideasP Certainly colour-consciousness is 
mot the same thing as sound-consciousness ond if they are 
different, you connot consistently hold the doctrine of unitary, 
eternal consciousness. If they had been one and eternal, all 
these diverse cognitions should arise all at once and not in a 
graduated scale as they are found todo. Norcan these different 
cognitions be regarded asso many modes or determinations of 
one eternal consciousness, because modes cannot be regarded 
as absolutely distinct from the substance and so the substance 
will vary with its modes. The result will be a multiplicity of 
conscious units, which is our (Buddbists’) posigion. 
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Moreover, no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
cognitions and. consciousness as such, as they are found in 
experience to be ‘absolutely indivisible. | And if the diverse cogni- 
tions are distinct from one another, what is there to be conceived 
as one? The Vedāntist position of one eternal consciousness, 
on the other hand, renders bondage and liberation absolutely 
impossible: If bondage be its essential nature, there can be no 
emancipation and if consciousness is eo ipso emancipated, bondage 
will become equally untenable. But in the Buddhist theory, 
no such Contingency arises, as in a consciousness-series, each 
moment of consciousness being absolutely different and distinct, 
there i is not incompatibility if one moment is impure and another 
is divested of its impurity. The fact of the matter is that 
bondaze is nothing but consciousness as defiled by passions and 
ignorance, and emancipation is nothing but consciousness in its 
native purity, purged of all impuritics, by a course of rigorous 
discipline. Had bondage or emancipation been eo ipso the nature 
of consciousness, all discipline. would have been unavailing.’ If, 
however, bondage and liberation be beld to be false superimposi- 
tions of ignorance, a praxis of yogic discipline will be devoid of 
all purpose, because there will be nothing to avoid or to attain. 
So the theory of the eternal consciousness is logically absurd and 
ethically a dangerous doctrine.’ 


i tathā — vipary sutaavabllvam ekam jüünarh  sadü, tada 
parasyü 'vasthántarasyl "bhivin na moksavyavasthà syat. nthüviparyestam 
tadii nityarh pari$uddbasvabbavatvün na bandboh ay ñt. asmikam tu santüna- 
bhedena  vijü»ptib sarhklistà Suddhi ce 'syata iti yukta bandhamoksa- 
vynvasthà yatho ‘ktam—" sarnklistà co višuddbë ca somala nirmala ca && | 
garhk'istñ ced bhaven nā 'snu muktàüh syuh suürvadchinah 1 viéuddhü ced 

"—iti. 
i nā- — dns —— bbavet 1.8. P., p. 124. 
9 kir và nivertayed yogi yogübhyüsena südbayet | 
<kirh và na hitum éakyo hi viparyisas tadütmakabh | 
tattvajnüünerh na co ‘tpadyerh tidatmyat survadü sthiteb- T 
, yogübbyüso' pi tenā 'yam apbaluh garva eva ca | I 
— l x” T. 8., , éls. cua 





CHAPTER XIV ? 


A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE NON-SOUL THEORY OF THE 
- Buppuist PHILOSOPHERS 


The Buddhists of the Sautr@ntika-Yogdc4ra school have 
vehemently opposed the existence of a permanent self behind 
the psychical phenomena, either as their substratum or as their 
condition. But they postulate the existence of pure, absolute 
consciousness, though momentary. bereft of subject-object deter- 
minations in the state of Nirvdrza. Though the possibility of 
total extinction of all conscious existence is found to be adum- 
brated in the T'attvasa?graha and alluded to in the writings of 
rival schools, we shall not however concern ourselves in this con- 
text with the metaphysical merits or drawbacks of this theory, 
as it will be fully discussed and examined in the chapter oo 
Nirvdaa, Santaraksita tells us that the gap between the 
Buddhistic and the Vedāntic conception of consciousness as the 
ultimate principle is but very narrow, though it is fundamental. 
The Vedintists too have denied the existence of individual soul- 
centres (Jivdiman) as metaphysical entities and in this they are 
at one with the Buddhists. The issue of debate hangs upon the 
permanence or impermanence of consciousness. “here is ab- 
solutely no difference of opinion regarding the impersonal and 
impartite character of consciousness too. The Buddhists hold 
consciousness to be of momentary duration,’ albeit the stream of 
consciousness-units is one unbroken and uninterrupted procession 
and in this respect of eternal duration, there is agreement, too, 
between the two schools of thought. The continuum of conscious- 
ness as an ontological reality whether in the series or» in the 
unity is accepted as a fundamental reality and so for all practical 
purposes the two positions do not differ in a material respect. 
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But practical considerations are not the only thing that carry 
weight with philosophers; The difference of metaphysics is far 
too deep and uncompromising, though to the commonplace 
mind, it would perhaps appear to be a distinction without differ- 
ence. The difference between the two philosophies is therefore 
based upon a fundamental ground and neither of them can be 
expected to capitulate to the other, as this would imply the entire 
change of outlook and philasophic orientation. But a dis- 
passionate critic, when confronted with a metaphysical tangle of 
this type, has got to make his own decision and to pronounce an 
unbiassed verdict either in favour of, one or against the other. 
It is very seldom that the critic can come with offers of compro- 
mise, as compromise proves very often to be suicidal to philo- 
sopby. Compromise is a virtue in practical life, because it 
ensures the barmonious co-operation of the members of a com- 
munity, which disagreement and difference would render 
impossible. But difference of opinion does not spell any such 
danger, if it does not involve a fundamental antagonism in ethics 
and social life. So the practical work-a-day man of the world 
has no reason to sound the tocsin of alarm if philosophers differ 
between themselves, as decent philosophy does never stoop below 
wordy warfare. 

Now, the Buddhist maintains that consciousness must be 
believed to vary with its contents. Thus, the consciousness of 
red is different from the consciousness of blue. If they were 
one undivided consciousness, then, the contents should be felt all 
at once and not in a graduated series, which is the actual fact. 
Nor is there any warrant either from experience or from logic to 
suppose that consciofisness is a principle apart and distinct from 
its contents, because we feel the two together and as identical. 
So one consciousness must be held to be distinct from another 
consciousness and the apparent unity and identity of self-con- 
sciousness must be explained as a psycbical fiction, generated by 
the homogeneity of the consciousness-units. The Sünkhyas put 
forward their epistemological theory that cognitions are processes 
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and affections of a thin, attenuated intelligence-stuff (buddhi), 
which are as much material and unspiritual as any other material 
‘changes, but these are quickened and illuminated and thus spiri- 
tualised by the light of the spirit reflected upon it. The 
Vediantists, too, with minor differences among themselves, which 
nre negligible for our purpose, almost unreservedly accept this 
epistemological device of the Sankhhuns and the objective of all 
this is to maintain the supposed .integrity of the spirit. standing 
aloof from the psychical processes. But this is only an ex- 
pedient, ingenious though, devised to maintain a pet theory, 
which has no logical or psychological evidence to support it. If 
the contents of consciousness were really different and distinct 
from consciousness per se, the knowledge of these contents would 
become absolutely unaccountable. What is the criterion of 
knowledge ? What isthe explanation that one thing is known 
and another is unknown save and except this that one thing 
enters into consciousness and becomes identical withit ? But 
how can a thing, material and unconscious in itself, come to be 
identified with consciousness, which is its complete anti-thesis ? 
The Sautrüntikas tide over this common difficulty of all epistemo- 
logy by positing the existence of an intermediary, viz., the 
image or likeness of the material object imprinted on conscious- 
ness. The process is something like photography. 

The Vedantists, on the other hand, think thatthese Buddhists 
have come very near the truth, but their philosopby suffers ship- 
wreck at the very sight of the harbour. We admit, the Vedan- 

*tists argue, that knowledge of a fact cannot be explained if the 
fact stands in its sacred aloofness from consciousness. There 
‘myst be some relation between the two and the relation of 
causality or objectivity (visayata or uddyesyatà) which is requisi- 
‘tioned by the Realists, cannot adequately explain the intimacy 
and immediacy of the relation involved in knowledge. There 
may be a case of causality between two material facts and yet 
there is no resultant knowledge. And a material object may be 
the aim and objective of our physical endeavour, but such 





£ oo 8 fails to remove the cover of ignorance that envelops it.’ 
| You may plead that the relation is unique and the fact of illumi- 
nation proceeds from consciousness to the object and so knowledge 
becomes possible. Yes, but this is the very crux of the problem. 
Your explanation only states the problem and assumes the very 
fact which you are called upon to explain. The Buddhist thinks 
that this relation is one of complete identity (sahopalambhaniyamad 
abhedo nilataddhiyoh). But this is opposed to the testimony of 
experience. The contents cannot be believed to be absolutely 
identical with cansciousness, because they are felt to be distinct, 
external and possessed of a long or short magnitude, whereas con- 
sciousness is felt inside and as an amorplious principle without 
any geometrical dimension. So the two cannot be lumped 
together. But upless they are identified, they cannot be suppo-ed 
to be illumined and revealed. Illumination is the property, nay, 
the very self of consciousness and unless the contents are sup- 
posed to be taken into and integrated with it, they cannot be 
known. Knowledge is a peculiar relation—it is neither one of 
complete identity nor of complete difference. It is a peculiar 
relation—something indescribable. There is difference between 
consciousness and its contents, but the difference is not real. 
There must be identity between the two, no doubt, without which 
no knowledge can be supposed to be possible. But tbis identity 
cannot be a real, absolute identity. It is something equally 
indescribable. Consciousness is self-luminous and as such can 
illumine its own identity and with regard to external objects it -is 

1 hünádijenanád hüáo&dibuddhinüm  arthavisayatvam,  arthavigara- 
hainadibuddhijananic cá *'rthasarmnvidas tadvigayatvam iti cet, tat Jim 
debasya prayatnavaditmasamy ogo dehapravritivivrtiihetur arthe ity artha- 
prekigo ‘stu. jidyid dehitmasarhyogo nā 'rtbaprakaé« iti cet, nanv ayam 
svayarmprakiéo” pi sva'tmany eva khadyotavat prakasuh, arthe tu jada ity 
upapáditsm. Bhi. ad Br. SG.1.1.1.,p. 56. 

Cf.. drayavargasya sarnvidbhinnatübhyupagame sarhvidah svatminarh 
prati prakāśatvarh by abhedasaribandhenai ‘va k]ptam iti tarn prati ea jada- 
rüpà dehitmasamyogatuly4 na praküsarüpà. K. T. P., ad ibid. 
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perfectly unilluminhtive. -So the very possibility of knowledge 
demands that the two must be brought together in a relation at 
identity, but this identity cannot but be illusory and fictitious '- 

^ Now, the Buddhist philosopher argues into the momenta- 
riness of consciousness on the ground of the variation and the 
fluxional nature of the contents of consciousness and be bases 
his conclusion upon the relation of identity between conscious- 
ness and its contents. And he explains away the felt unity of 
consciousness as a psychological fiction by an appeal to the 
palpable variability of these contents. But these are pure 
assumptions which miljtate against sound logic. It bas been 
proved that -the relation of consciousness and ite. contents is 
neither one of absolute identity nor one of absolute difference, as 
both these are equally felt im experience to be the case. But iden- 
tity and difference cannot both be predicated of the same pheno- 
menon, as it infringes the fundamental laws of thought, viz: the 
Law of Contradiction and the Law of the Excluded Middle. The 
said: relation therefore transpires to be an unreal, illusory super- 
imposition just-like the illusory superimposition of silver upon 
the shell. The relation of consciousness to its superimposed 
contents is therefore one of illusory identity and tke difference 
of one content from another is equally false and illusory. And a 
false identity and a false difference cannot be made the basis of 
a philosophical argument. There is a felt difference between 
one cognition and another, but this difference is purely fictitious 
'1 mna ca prakššasyü “tmiino visayih, te hi vicchinnadirghastha! atayd 
— — praküšas cà ‘yam üntaro 'sthülo ‘nanur ahrasvo. 'dirghaś ce 
"ti prakasate. tasmic candre 'nubhüyamàna iva dvitiyaé candramiüh 
svapraküéüd anyo 'rtho ‘nirvacaniya eve ‘ti yuktam utpaSyimah. Bhi. 
ad 1.1 1; pp. 86-37. 

=- Cf. sarhvit svapraküée ‘ti tasyüb svübhinna eva prakü$arüpatvasya 
k]ptatvat svübhinne dréyavarge tasyih praküéarüpatà na sambhavati, 
tàttvikas. ca drgdríyayor abhedo na yujyate, uto dr$yavargasya sárhvidvivar- 
tatayā: mirtaoaniyena tadabhedena prakü$amànatà. 


K.T.P., ad ibid, p, 37, 
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and a fictitious difference cannot entail a substantive difference 
in consciousness. A fictitious difference cannot affect the in- 
tegrity of the reality, much less can it induce a real distinction. 
The shell may erroneously be perceived alternately as silver or 
as lead. But the distinction of lead and silver does not touch 
the identity of the shell and so cannot split it up into two. By 
similar logic the difference of contents, which have been proved 
to be illusory superimpositions, eannot be legitimately supposed 
to introduce a real distinction into consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, should, in deference to the demands of logic, be regard» 
ed as a simple identity, an impartite «vhole, an eternal verity, 
with no ontological difference in itself. It is a self-illuminative 
principle without origin, decay and death, existing as the sole 
witness and illuminator of the cosmic panorama, which bangs as 
a pall and as a cloud over it. Ontologically speaking, it is 
nothing short of a vain show, a mysterious appearance, an idle 
phantasmagoria—the creation of an equally illusive and unreal 
avidya (nescience), which however is not a psychological pheno- 
menon nor a logical fiction, but an elusive category that cannot 
be described in metaphysical terms either as an absolute aught or 
as an absolute naught. j 
Experience too does not lend support to the Buddhist con- 
ception of multiple consciousness-units. The consciousness of 
red is felt to be distinct from the consciousness of blue, no doubt ; 
but distinction is not the only note in it, the identity of con- 
sciousness is equally a felt fact. The Buddhist believes this felt. 
unity of consciousness to be an illusion and he bases this belief ` 
upon the apparent multiplicity of contents. With equal logic 
óne might explain away the multiplicity of contents as fiction 
dnd establish tbe unity of consciousness to be the reality. So 
appeal to experience is perfectly unavailing and its testimony is 
inconclusive and conflicting. The two opposite cbaracters—unity | 
and. diffetence—cannot both be true, as they involve a contradice . 
tion in terms. Which of the two then is to be believed as the- 
reality and which again as false appearance? Difference and 
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non-difference cannot both be true and if one of them is to be 
discarded, we must give up the aspect of difference as false 
appearance over the basic foundation of unity or non-difference, 
because difference cannot arise except on the foundation of two 
units, which are in their nature simple unities. If one of the 
two units be absent, the concept of difference becomes impossible, 
as each of the units constitutes its foundation and pivot, and if 
the foundation be lacking, how tan it subsist ? But the case of 
unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by itself and 
without any reference to any other unity. Difference however is 
contingent upon unity and without unity its existence is incon- 
ceivable. And if we are faced with the alternative of rejecting 
one, we must perforce reject the aspect of difference as false 
superimposition and accept the factor of unity as the basic 
reality, because unity is the pre-supposition of difference and 
even if difference be accepted to be the final truth, unity will 
have to be accepted, as difference without unity as its basic 
support is a chimera. So between unity and difference we must 
accept unity as the reality since unity cannot be rejected as it is 
the constituent factor and is the raison d' etre even of difference. 
The Buddhist philosopher commits the blunder of unpardonable 
abstraction when he seeks to explain away the unity of con- 
sciousness on the basis of difference of contents, which in 
its turn, we have seen, presupposes the fact of unity as its very 
foundation and essence. 





CHAPTER XV 


THe PROBLEM OF AFTER-LIFE OR IMMORTALITY 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS-CONTINUUM 


The philosophers of the Lokdyata school, who believed 
consciousness to be a product of physical elements and as such 
ceasing to function with the death of the physical body, opposed 
the Buddhist doctrine of the immortality of consciousness-series 
in. very violent language. "They argue: when the Buddhist 
believes this life of consciousness to be nothing but a congeries 
of distinct and discrete conscious units without any real, under- 
lying unity in the shape of the self, then how could they believe 
in disembodied existence of consciousness ? Consistency 
requires that they should subscribe to the Lokàüyata doctrine of 
absolute extinction of consciousness after death and they should 
hold with the materialisis that consciousness is nothing but a 
bye-product of the four physical elements, earth, water, fire and 
air held in certain juxtaposition in a physieal organism. It 
therefore stands to reason that consciousness should come to 
absolute doom, when these elements are separated by physical 
death, no matter whether consciousness be regarded as a bye- 
product or as an epiphenomenon of the same.' And as regards : 
the physical organism, sense-organs, and objects of perception, 
they also are nothing but peculiar combinations of these elements, 


1 *paralokino 'bhüvát paralokübhüva ‘iti, a sūtra of the Lokdyata 
system quoted in T. S. P., p. 520. 
prthivy ñpas tejo vāyur iti catvāri tattvüni tebhyas caitanyam ' iti. 
(another sūtra). tatra kecid  wrttikürà vyücaksate utpadyate tebhyaé 
caitanyam, anye 'bhivyajyata ity áhub.' Loc. cit, 
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as there is no reality outside these elements found by ex- 
perience.’ : | 

It might be argued that the consciousness in a pre-existent 
body is the substantive cause of consciousness in a subsequent 
body and so there is no break in the continuity of consciousness 
even on the death of a particular body. But such a causal rela- 
tion between consciousness-centres located in different bodies 
is absolutely unthinkable, as we find the consciousness of an 
elephant and of a horse to be absolutely distinct and independent. 
Besides, there is no instance of one subjectivity producing 
another in a different badly. on the strength of which we could 
suppose this relation to obtain in a past and a future organism. 
The theory that consciousness is the cause of another conscious- 
ness should thus be abandoned and it should be held that con- 
sciousness emerges as a product of the living physical organism.* 
It is a bold proposition to assert that consciousness exists even 
in the embryonic stage. How could there be any cognition of an 
object in the absence of sense-organs and certainly consciousness 
without a content is a contradiction in terms. Likewise, there 
can be no consciousness in fits of swoon and the like, when 
sense-organs cease to function. Nor can consciousness be 
supposed to exist in such circumstances in the shape of a poten- 
tial energy, because potentiality can exist, if at all in a substra- 
tum and as the Buddhist denies with the materialist the existence 
of the Self, acting as asubstratum of consciousness, the organism 
should be regarded as the substrate and with its death, con- 


-sciousness should be held to become defunct, as there is no other 


1 sannivedavigese ca ksityadinürh nivesyate — 
*  dehendriyadisanjüe 'yarn tattvari na *nyad dhi vidyate Il 
T. S., 1860. 
cf. tathà ca tesim sütram—"'' tatsamudaye visayendriyasarnjüà' iti. 
T. S-P., p. 520. 


2 kāyād eva tato jññnarn pranapanadyadhisthitat | 
yuktarh jüyata itye ‘tat Kambaláásataro 'ditam I l. 1864 
cf. tathā ea sütram—' kayad eva; iti. T. S. P., p. 521 
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organism in'which consciousness could function. The hypothesis 
of an intermediate astral body, working as the medium of the 
departed consciousness, has been thoroughly exposed by Vindhya- 
vüsin and so far as the Lokàágyata is concerned, it is simply an 
idle supposition as there is no positive proof of it. Moreover, 
this intermediate astral body which is supposed to originate and 
disappear all on a sudden, cannot be supposed to act as a vehicle 
of the departed consciousness, because, consciousness being 
devoid of locomotion, cannot be transferred to this astral body 
even." And even if this be granted, it cannot be conceived how 
it should deposit consciousness in another organism, as this will 
necessitate the existence of consciousness in an embryo, a contin- 
gency too bold to be regarded with equanimity.* So the 
Buddbist finds himself to be placed tightly between the two 
horns of a dilemma: either he should accept an eternal Self like 


1 ‘ astiba sattva upapidukah '— Buddha. 

2 The entire argument put in the mouth of the materialist is bodily 
taken mutatis mutandis from Kumirila’s Sloka-vártika. The Slokas from 
1865 to 1868 ore reproduced verbatim and Sls. 1869 to 1871 are but a 
summarised version of Kumirila’s Slokas, 59-64 and 69 to 78, Atmavdda, 
8. V., pp. 708-07. 

Sridhara in his Nyáyakandali employs similar arguments to prove the 
impossibility of metempsychosis in the Buddhist theory of Soul or ratber 
no-Soul. Sridhara opines that the theory of momentary consciousness would 
land the Buddhist in rank materialism, which denies poat-mortem 
existence of the Soul or conscious life, to be accurate. We are tempted 
to believe that Sridhara bas borrowed bis arguments from Kumarila whom 
he quotes with great respect in other places. Itis strange that the editor 
of the Tattcasañgraha has failed to enumerate the Slokas 1865 to 1868 
in that work in the list of quotations from Ku'nürila, given as an appendix. 
Perhaps the omission to mention Kumirila as the author of the same by 
Kamalaila is responsible for this overt omission on the part of the editor. 
It is absolutely necessary that these lokaa should be noticed in the appen- 
dix of the Tattvasahgraha. 


Vide Nyáyakandali, p. 81. 
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the Mimdmsaka or in the alternative deny metempsychosis like 
the materialist.’ 

Santaraksita observes that the whole problem of after-life 
hinges on the correct determination of the meaning of tbe expres- 
sion 'after-life.' Now, if by after-life or post-mortem existence is 
meant something distinct from the continuity of consciousness- 
series, then the denial of such an existence by the materialist will 
not affect the Buddhist in the least. The Buddhist holds the life 
of consciousness to be a beginningless, never-ending continuum, 
in which each precedent conscious moment is followed bya 
subsequent conscious moment, which derives its existence from 
the former and goes on producing its duplicates without end. 
Thus, so far consciousness qua consciousness is concerned, it 
is an eternal, timeless process without a definite beginning or 
an abrupt end. "The conception of this life or after-life is but 
a relative idea, according as it is considered in relation to a 
conventional time-standard. Thus, consciousness-continuum as 
delimited by a period of a hundred years or its neighbourhood is 
conventionally regarded as the present life and its survival after 
this fictitious limit is considered to be after-life or post-mortem 
existence. In reality, however, the procession of consciousness 
being a time-less existence, such standards of time-limitation 
are not applicable to it per se, which do apply to the physical 
organism, which is however an accidental adjunct to the con- 
scious life. 

It may be urged that the so-called continuum, which is 
said to be one, eternal fact in this connexion, is nothing but a 
fictitious idea and the problem of post-mortem existence conse- 
quenjly cannot be solved in terms of this fictitious convention, 
however useful it might be in other contexts. Yes, the continuum 
(santati) per se is an unreal fiction, but this does not affect the 


! ekajüünAéryas tasmàd anüdinidhano narah | 
aarhsüári kaácid estavyo yadvā nistikata para | 
= T. S., Si. 1871 
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‘reality of the conscious units, which never come to an abrupt 
end but continue producing replicas of themselves to all eternity. 
These conscious moments are absolutely real entities and when 
taken in their totality they are designated by such expressions as 
series, continuum and the like as a matter of convenience. 
This series has no independent reality outside the constituent 
moments, just as a forest has no existence apart and distinct 
from the trees, still these expressions have a pragmatic value 
inasmuch as they give us an idea of the entire collection in one 
sweep. Though the series is thus a mere name, a logical fiction 
quite as much as the series of sky-lotuses, since it 18 not conceiv- 
able either* as identical with or as distinct from its constituent 
factors, yet there is no logical difficulty for the conscious units 
to form an ever-recurring, never-ending procession. Moreover, 
the eternity of conscious existence is a matter of logical proof. 
Thus, the first conscious moment in a body may be regarded 
either as (1) an uncaused event; or (2) as the product of an 
eternal conscious principle, e.g., God and the like, or (3) as 
an eternal self-existent entity; or (4) as a product of the material 
elements; or (5) lastly, as the effect of a different conscious- 
ness-series. The first advent of consciousness in the foetus can- 
not be conceived to be an uncaused event, as it is a historical 
event, distinctly assignable toa point of time. This would be 
impossible, if the first consciousness is a causeless event, since 
an uncaused entity being independent of external factors, would 
continue always and not occasionally. Neither can it be re- 
garded as the effect of such eternal categories as God, space, 
eternal mind, etc. Because, an eternal cause would produce an 
eternal effect always. The third alternative involves a, pre- 
posterous issue, since consciousness cannot be- regarded as an 
unitary, eternal entity, the diversity of cognition of colour, sound 
and the like being manifestly a matter of cirect experience. 
The fourth alternative of consciousness being a product of the 
physical elements is open to the self-same logical difficulties, as 
the elements are ea hypothesi eternal, obdurate, unchanging 
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entities. The successive occurrence of auxiliaries cannot be 


trotted out as an excuse, as an eternal entity cannot have any 


necessity for them. And if these elements are regarded as 


fluxional, this would be surrendering their own position. But 
even the acceptance of the elements being momentary will not 
help the materialist. Because the existence of extra-mental 
physical elements is logically untenable. So if the Carvaka does 
not hesitate to surrender his position of eternal elements in the 
interests of logic, he should end by regarding them as mere 
ideas, consubstantial with consciousness. The unreality of the 
material world is proved tg demonstration by irrefutable logic. 

We think we can quote with profit in this cormection the 
views of a comparatively modern thinker about the relation of 
thought and matter, particularly of our psychological operations 
with cerebral functions. ‘‘ Surely no one who is cognisant ol 
the facts of the case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psycho- 
logy lie in the physiology of the nervous system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of the brain, and 
the materials of consciousness are products of cerebral activity. 
... .....lt is hardly necessary to point out that the doctrine Just 
laid down is what is called materialism...... But it is neverthe- 
less true that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with 
the purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks (as indeed Descartes 
had done long before) :— 

.* "Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by the sense ; 
so that the ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these 
impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind as difficult 
to explain as that (the external existence of objects) which we 
examine at present' (1, p. 24). 

* Therefore, if we analyse the propositioh that all menta! 
phenomena are the effects or produets of material phenomena, 
all that it means amounts to this ; that whenever those states 
of consciousness which we call sensation, or emotion, or thought, 
come into existence, complete investigation will show good 
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reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other pheno- 
mena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to 
be modes of motion; but our knowledge of motion is nothing 
but that of a change in the place and order of our sensations, 
just as our knowledge of matter is restricted to the feelings of 
which we assume it to be the cause. 


“It has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that the mind is 
a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world-generating Ego, the 
universe of things being merely the picture produced by the 
evolution of the phenomena of consciousness. For any demon- 
stration given to the contrary effect, the ‘ Collection of percep- 
tions” which makes up our consciousness may be an orderly 
phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding its successive 
scenes on the background of the abyss of nothingness; as a fire- 
work, which is but cunningly arranged combustibles, grows 
from a spark into a coruscation, and from a coruscation into 
Bgures, and words, and cascades of devouring fire, and then 
vanishes into tbe darkness of the night. 


‘t On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 
that.........there may be a real something which is the cause of 
all our impressions ; that sensations, though not likenesses, are 
symbols of that something, and that the part of that something, 
which we call the nervous system, is an apparatus for supplying 
us with a sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols. A 
brain may be the machinery by which the material universe 
becomes conscious of jtself. But it is important to notice that, 
even if this conception of the universe and of the relatión of 
consciousness to its other components should be true, we should, 
nevertheless, be still bound by the limits of thought, still unable 
to refute the arguments of pure idealism."'' ' 


! Huxly's Hume,-Ch. III, pp. 80-82, 
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Kamalaáila observes that even if the four physical elememís, 
which are the only stock-in-trade of the Cārvāka, are granted 
to be momentary and fluxional, the materialist will not succeed 
in making out his case that consciousness is a product of these 
fourfold elements, combined in various proportions. ‘There is 
no proof whatsoever in favour of the position that the two sets 
of phenomena are causally related. Well, the causal relation 
is comprehended by an observation of concomitance, in agreement 
or difference, of a special type and not by mere presence or 
absence. When causal relation is to be determined by con- 
comitance in agreement, it must be laid down as a necessary 

‘condition that the effect in question must be perceptible and 
kndwn to be non-existent before ; otherwise if it is imperceptible 
~ its non-existence prior to the operations of the cause will be a 
matter of doubt and so the causal relation cannot be ascertained. 
If previous non-existence is not regarded as a criterion, 
things already in existence, €.g., the house and its furniture and 
the like, could be misconstrued to be the effect of the cause in 
question, Again the concomitance in absence or difference can 
be ascertained only if other likely causes are found to be present 
and the absence of a particular phenomenon is found to be 
invariably accompanied by the absence of another phenomenon. 
Mere concomitance in absence is incompetent to determine the 
causal relation, as there is room for doubt that the absence of 
the effect might be due to the absence of some other unobserved 
fact. Tbus, we cannot establish any causal relation between the 
growth of date trees and the custom of marriage within prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, though it is found that date trees do 
not grow in a land where such custom does not obtain. The 
fact of the matter is that the concomitance in question, whether 
in agreement or in difference, must be unconditional, else the 
causal relation cannot be established. Let us examine if such 
unconditional concomitance is found to obtain between the 
physical organism and consciousness. Concomitance in agree- 
ment is not ascertainable, as the antecedence of the physical 

27 
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organism to the advent of consciousness in the fœtus cannot 
be perceived by one’s own self, as such perception presupposes 
the existence of consciousness in it. Nor can it be ascertained 
in other organisms, as consciousness is by its nature incompetent 
to perceptual observation. So concomitance in agreement is 
impossible of ascertainment. Concomitance in absence too does 
not stand any better chance. For, the absence of one's own 
bodily organism prior to the disappearance of consciousness can 
be determined if there is a consciousness, but this is sought to 
be eliminated in the process. Nor again can such concomitance 
be ascertained in the organism of another person. Because, 
consciousness in a different organism being invisible by its very 
nature, its non-existence on the cessation of the organism can- 
not be positively asserted. Nor can such non-existence be 
ascertained by means of inference on the strength of absence 
of all activity in inorganic bodies. Because, there is no such 
restriction that the cause should function always. Moreover, it 
is quite supposable that the absence of the activities may be due 
to the absence of perverted volition and desire, which are 
regarded as the cause of association of consciousness with a 
physical organism. So it cannot be proved that organised 
physical elements are the cause of conscious life.’ 

It may however be urged that though there may not be any 
positive argument for consciousness being a product of physical 
elements, there is no evidence either against this possibility. 
But this is not the case, as argument in favour of the indepen- 
dent existence of consciousness as an immaterial principle is not 
lacking. In dreams and pure imagination (vikalpa) the mind 
is found to work*independently of any external stimulus, either 
through the nervous system or through the sense-channels. And 


1 parispandiidikiryidarsanid apy abhivanigcayo na yuktah, nā 
'sa&yarn* hi kāraņānārh küryabbüvattvam, api ca dehavisesaparigrahahetos 


treniviparyisalakganasya — svaküranasyá ‘bhivat kim) tatra buddher 
abhivah, &bo svid dehavyatirekàüd iti sarhéayah.  T,S,P., p. 526. 
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even in reflective thought, which arises in the trail of sense- 
perception and interprets the perceptual experience, the mind 
contributes its own quota, which is not derived from an external 
source. All these facts which will be described in full in the 
course of our dissertation points to the independence of the mind 
existing in its own right. The problem of life after physical 
death is purely a spiritual problem and our spiritual existence 
is independent of any physical trapping, which is only an 
accidental appendage and which is adopted by it either as a 
matter of choice or of necessity, determined by its own law of 
existence. " 

Now, let us proceed to examine the thesis of the Carraka 
that consciousness is a product of the physical organism in all 
its bearings and aspects. Is the organism as a whole the cause 
of consciousness, or is itas an aggregate of manifold atoms, or 
is it as endowed with sense-organs or independent of sense- 
organs the cause of consciousness ? Again, if it is a cause, 
isit the material cause or an auxiliary cause of the same? 
Now, the organism as one whole cannot be the cause of 
consciousness, as there is no such thing as an organic whole, 
which, though believed to be an objective existence independent 
of the component parts, is held to be an intellectual fiction 
by the Buddhist. Moreover, if the whole is an organic unity 
constituted of the four elements, it will have a fourfold consti- 
tution, which is incompatible with its unitary character. Nor 
can the aggregate of manifold atoms be regarded as the cause 
of consciousness. Is each of the atoms constitutive of conscious- 
ness or the entire collection of them? Not the former, because 
in that case there will be as many consciousnesses as 
there are atoms in the body just as there are as many sprouts as 
there are seeds. Nor can the entire collection e productive of 
one single consciousness, as in that case there will be no con- 
sciousness, if there is a diminution of any part, say, a loreach of 
the nose or a severance of the arm, because it 18s a matter ot 
common observation that there is a failure of sprout, if any of 
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* éonstitutive factors, say, soil, water, the wind or the 


season, is absent. If it is* contended that all of them contri- 
bute to the production of the sprout and the absence of any one 
factor or factors cannot preclude the functioning of others, 
then, there will be a consequent variation of consciousness in 
a cripple and sound body ; but no such variation in conscious- 
ness is noticeable in a man, who has suffered loss of some 
member of the body. His culture and education persist intact 
as before. And in this theory, we are to expect a bigger in- 
tellect in an elephant than that in a man, because the increase 
or decrease of the cause is concomitant with similar increase 
or decrease Qf the effect. But as such concomitant variation is 
found to be absent, we shall safely repudiate any causal 
relation between them. Nor, again, can the body as endowed 
with sense-organs be responsible for the emergence of conscious- 
ness. The question is, whether the sense-organs are individually 
or jointly the cause of consciousness ; if consciousness be the 
cumulative product of all the sense-organs, then, consciousness 
wil fail to emerge or will abruptly disappear if there is 
absence or loss of any one of the sense-organs, as we observe that 
the absence of even one of the accessories entails non-production 
of the effect. Nor can the sense-organs be individually produc- 
tive of consciousness, because consciousness is seen to continue 
unimpaired even if there is loss of a sense-organ. For instance, 
we see that even a paralytic possesses an alert consciousness, 
though his active organs are rendered inactive by palsy. 
Certainly, a thing, whose variations are not followed by simi- 
lar variations in another, cannot be regarded as the cause of the 
same. Besides, cons¢iousness as the product of the sense-organs 
will be subject to all the limitations, incidental to the sense- 
organs, to wit, *apacity for cognising particular types of 
objects and for recording indeterminate, non-relational cogni- 
tions, if other words, knowledge of particulars alone and 
lastly functioning in relation only to present objects. The up- 
shot is that conceptual and relational knowledge and memory 
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and imagination will be reduced to unaccountable — mystefie£. 
Nor can unorganised matter, destitute of sense-organs, be 
regarded as the cause of consciousness. Because, we do not 
see any indication of consciousness in an ar m severed from the 
body. If the body as an organic whole be held to be the cause, 
it will be one endowed with sense-organs, because an orga- 
nism devoid of sense-organs is a contradiction in terms. 
But the sense-organs have been weighed in tbe scale and 
found wanting in the capacity credited to their account. 

The last two alternatives remain to be examined. Is 
the organism the material cause of consciousness ? The 
question can be answered if the essential nature of,a material 
cause is determined and understood in its proper perspective. 
The material cause is that which bequeaths its essential nature 
to the effects, which, though differing in inessential matters, 
are found to agree in their fundamental constitution. The un- 
failing characteristic of a material cause which follows as a 
corollary from its essential character, is this that no modification 
in the effect is possible without a corresponding modification of 
R the cause. Thus, for instance, a lump of clay is tbe mater- 
| ial cause of the pot. Now, the production of the pot can be 
| obstructed if there is effected some modification in the lump of 
| clay itself. So an effect can be injured or modified only by pro- 
| ducing an injury or modification in the material cause. If the 

material cause remains absolutely unhurt or unmodified, there 

can possibly be no change in the effect, as the effect is bound up 

with the material from which it is produced. So it must be 
laid down as a universal proposifion that an effect is injured or 
affegted only if it is preceded by a similar*affection in the mate- 
rial cause, which means the inducement of diminution in the 
causal energy. Consequently, there is no possibility of any in- 
jury or benefit being rendered to the effect directly and indc- 
pendently of the material cause—in other words, such service or 
disservice is possible through the medium of the material cause 
alone. And where an affection or modification in a particular 


* 
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eiitify is not preceded by a corresponding affection in another 
entity, supposed to be its* material cause, these two entities 
must be set down as inlependent facts without any causal rela- 
tion subsisting between them. Thus, a cow and a buffalo are 
considered to be independent entities without any causal relation 
whatsoever obtaining between them, because any injury done to 
the one is not conditioned by a similar injury in the other. 

Let us see whether the dictum laid down by us in the deter- 
mination of causal relation is satisfied in the case of conscious- 
ness and the bodily organism, which are declared by the Carvaka 
to .e causally related. Now, it is observed that the mind is dis- 
turbed by feelings of pain, hatred and the like by some unwelcome 
speech or disagreeable behaviour of another person, though the 
body is not affected in the least. Had the body been the material 
eause of the mind, the latter could not have been disturbed 
without producing an injurious effect in the former. So the 
plea of the physical organism being the cause of the principle 
of consciousness must be abandoned. It may, however, be 
urged to the contrary that the mind is inflamed with passions 
and violent impulses, when the body is nourished and developed 
by nutritious and invigorating food and this points to an intimate 
causal relation between the two. But this is only an accidental 
coincidence. Moreover, it does not affect our central position 
that an effect cannot be modified without a corresponding modi- 
fication in the cause. The fact that the mind is affected without 
any affection in the body is sufficient to condemn the whole plea 
of the Carvaka. The fact that a mental. affection sometimes 
coincides with a bodily modification cannot be construed into an 
evidence of a causal rélation between the two. Because, sych 
coincidence is found even between an external object anda 
subjective affection ; but nobody with an iota of sanity would think 
the mental affection to be a product of the object for that. 
Thus, fer instance, a man with a sensitive mind is found to 
faint away at the sight of a tiger or blood-shed ; but this is a 
pure coincidence. By similar logic we could regard the body as 
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a product of the mind, as the body is seen to be agitated Whén 
the mind is perturbed with passion or grief. These are coin- 
cidences, pure and simple. The causal relation can be established 
La if the variation of one is found to follow a corresponding varia- 
tion of the other, invariably and unconditionally. But passions 
are not invariably concomitant with bodily affections, as it is 
nota rare phenomenon that an enlightened man is immune 
from passions though he may have a developed physique. On 
the contrary a lean, emaciated creature is seen to have a strongly 
passionate nature. Certainly a thing cannot be supposed to be 
the effect of something. else, when it is found to occur when 
thet something is absent. Moreover, the relation, between a 
physical change and a mental affection is at best a mediate and 
conditional one. The emergence of passions, anger or love, is 
contingent on the association of pleasurable or painful ideas 
with objects of love or anger. But these ideas are purely sub- 
jective manifestations, arising from an inexhaustible and ever- 
growing fund of memory-impressions deposited in the course of 
beginningless metempsychosis. So it is seen in the case of an 
= enlightened being, who bas completely purged himself of these 
Y false ideas, that he is absolutely immune from these solicitations 
of animal passions, though he might have a powerful physique. 
A careful consideration of all these facts knocks down the 
materialist's plea that the mind is a product of the physical 
elements, no matter whether organised or unorganised. 

We have proved the absurdity of the physical organism 
being the material cause of the mind or consciousness Let us 
consider whether the organism can be an auxiliary cause of the 
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; same. But this is also evidently an absurdity ; because an 
auxiliary cause is that which directly helps the production of an 
k effect. Thus the soil, water and the like are regarded as auxili- 
ary causes of the sprout, because they directly assist in its 
production. If this dictum is not accepted, anything cae be the 
auxiliary cause of any other thing. But such direct relation is 


conspicuously lacking between physical growth and rise of 
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passions, as is evidenced in the case of enlightened persons, who 
are found to be immune from these inspite of their youth and 
possession of a vigorous physique. In the case of unenlightened 
persons even, these bodily changes are not directly responsible 
for the emergence of such passions, etc.; they only stimulate the 
memory-impressions and subconscious desires that are lying 
dormant in tbem and through their medium become the remote 
causes of the rise of passions. And even if it is assumed for 
the sake of argument that bodily changes do assist, immediately 
and unconditionally, the promotion of these passions, it does not 
necessarily follow that the death of the body will entail the death 
of consciousness. This will be made clear by an example. 
Fire is certainly an indispensable factor in the production of an 
earthen pot (the baked one), but the extinction of the fire in 
potter's furnace does not necessitate the extinction of the pot. 
So the possibility of the survival of consciousness after the death 
of the physical body is not excluded, even though the latter 
might be regarded (by a concession) as an assisting cause of the 
former. But we have seen that the whole plea of the materialist 
that the body is either a material or an auxiliary cause of con- 
sciousness is a hollow and unfounded assertion. 

It has been further contended that the physical organism 
and the mind are certainly related as cause and effect, as material 
and product, because they are found to be invariably concomitant. 
It is an established proposition that things which are invariably 
co-existent are in the relation of material and product and this can 
be brought home by a concrete example, viz., light and its efful- 
gence. But the reason, viz., invariable co-existence, is not 
acceptable to the Buddhist, as the Buddhist believes in the exist- 
ence of the disembodied spirit in the immaterial sphere. The 
co amon principle of debate is that the probans (the middle te:m, 
hetu) must be acceptable to both the parties, particularly to the 
opponent for whose conviction the argument is employed. ‘The 
breach of this rule constitutes the fallacy of unproven middle 
term. Again, the probans employed may also prove quite the 
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= contradictory of the intended thesis, viz., the body may be regard? 
ed as the product of the mind. Moreover, the reason of in- 
variable concomitance is inconclusive (amaikamtika). Because, 
invariable co-existence may be due to a reason other tban 
material causation as is the case with fire and liquefied” copper. 
Thus though copper passes into a liquid stage only when fire 
works upon it, nobody yet thinks fire to be the material cause 
of the liquid copper. So it can ,be legitimately supposed that 
the protoplasmic cell enters into a later development only when it 
is informed with consciousness; and the co-existence, being thus 
due to a factual necessity, cannot be made to prove the relation 
of material and product between the mind and the organism.’ 

It may be argued that though subsequent cognitions may be 
products of antecedent cognitions, the primal consciousness, 
which is the source of these derivative conscious states, may be a 
product of the physical organism and so the theory of beginning- 
less consciousness will have no legs to stand upon. But this is 
only a dogmatic assumption and has no logic in its support. It 
may be contended that as the other hypothesis is also an assump- 
tion, for which there is no more logical necessity, the present 
hypothesis may be plausible. Not so, because this hypothesis is 
opposed to all reason. Thus, if the primal consciousness is 
derived from the physical organism and subsequent conscious 
states are purely derivatives of this internal consciousness, then 
all our cognitions will be purely subjective. But as a matter of 


1 syaid etad—yayoh sahasthitiniyamas tiv upidanopideyabbitanu, 
yatba pradipaprabhe. asti ca sahasthitiniynmah sariramanovijfiinsayor iti 
svabhivabetuh. tad ayam anyatarüásiddho hetuhy virüpe dhü'au Ssriram 
antareni *pi manomater abhyupagamiat na pistasiddhir munomuter api 
deharh praty upidainatva-prasangat; anaikantikat& ca hetubhedad api 
sahivastbanasambbavat, yatha ‘gnitimradravayoh. 'tathà hi—vahnise 
hakari tamrath dravatvam drabhate, na kevalam, evam ihö "pi dehasyo' 
pidinam kalaladi manovijhanasabikari deham wuttaram firabha™, ity atas 
tayoh sahasthinarh no’ pAdinopideyabhivaid ity ato 'nekünts ev 


T. 8. P., p, 529. 
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fate Dur cognitions are derived from both a subjective and an 
. objective source alike, as is evidenced in sense-perception. But 
‘the theory of physical source of primal consciousness leaves no 
room for this peculiarity, as an effect once produced from a 
particular cause cannot possibly derive its being from other 
factors. Thus, smoke being first produced from fire cannot 
subsequently be produced from other causes.’ 

Moreover, if the organism, be the constitutive cause of the 
primal consciousness alone and not of the derivative conscious 
states, what necessity is there that subsequent conscious states 
should not function independently of the organism? Certainly 
one cannot ,have a necessity for a thing, which does not benefit 
it in any way. But the Carvaka may rejoin: * Well, according 
to your theory, the principle of consciousness is independent of 
the physical organism. But why does it not function in isolation 
from the body, which renders no service to it?’ The answer is 
that consciousness does function independently of the body in the 
immaterial sphere. The association of the physical organism is 
not essential either for the being or for the functioning of 
consciousness. It is an accidental coincidence, due to a 
perverted desire on the part of a particular subject for such 
physical embodiment. 1f, on the other hand, the organism is 
supposed to condition even the subsequent career of conscious 
processes, then there should emerge a multiplicity of conscious- 
ness-streams, as the constitutive cause of the subsequent cogni- 
tions is present intact in the shape of the physical organism. 


! mathà 'pi syüt—yady apy uttara-kálarh mano-dhih pürvapürvabuddhi- 
prabhav& bbavati, tathà "pi ya prathama-kàlabbüvini tasyà dehopüdünatvüd 
ato nō 'nülitvasiddhir iti. tad etud asamyak, na hy asyüb kalpasüyüh 
kiñcit s&dhakarn pramāņam mesti ‘ti pratipüditam etat. büdhakam api 
násti "ti cen, na, vidyata eva büdhakam. yadi dehit sekrd utpanniü sati 
manodhib psécit svajitisamudbhava syit, tado ‘ttarnkalarm sarvadai ’ va 
pürvepür«pmanovijfiunasamudbbavai ' va syat, na vijitiya-caksuridivijiina- 
samudbhav&. na hi dhbümo 'gneh sakrd udbhüya pa$cád anyato vijütiyüd 
bhavati- | 
š T. B. P., p. .529. 
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"Thus, whatever cognitions may be produced from the organism, 





each of them will go on producing their replicas without a break 
and the result will be an infinite variety of consciousness-streams 
in each living organism, an issue which is directly contradicted 
by experience.’ It may be contended that as the organism is 
only an ancillary condition and not the constitutive cause of 
successive conscious states, which however derive their being 
from the primal internal consciousness, the contingency of 
manifold consciousness-streams does not arise ; and this hypothesis 
moreover gives the key to the fact of consciousness functioning 
only in relation to a physical organism. But this is an uncalled- 
for and irrational hypothesis. For if the organism be the 
substantive cause of consciousness in its inception, there is no 
reason why it should function at a later stage in the capacity of 
an ancillary condition, particularly as the organism persists 
unchanged as before. If this extravagant hypothesis is accepted, 
the consequence will be the impossibility of affiliating particular 
effects to particular causes, as the effects will not have their 
constitution determined by the causes. Furthermore, if the 
organism is the coustitutive cause of primary consciousness, why 
should it not be so in respect of subsequent cognitions as well ? 
Assuredly the organism has not undergone any change in its 
constitution. And if it is constitutionally identical in its earlier 
and later stages, it will be either the substantive cause as before 
or an ancillary condition as later on. Nor can it be supposed 
that the organism functions as a substantive cause even in 
relation to subsequent cognitions, subject to its association with 
the previous cognitions helping as contributory factors. Because, 
the plea of the organism being the substantive cause of conscious- 
ness has been proved to be logically absurd. And even if it is 
conceded, the primal consciousness too will be the product of a 


1 atho ‘ttarakilarn dehasyà ‘py upakdritvam ansikriynte, tada 
*nekavijnanaprabandhaprasavaprasangah....oa cai ‘vam &nubbha:o ‘sti. 
° Ibid, p. 530, 
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| E — working as a helping factor. But in that 
case the foisting ofa pltysical element upon it will have no 
logical necessity, as the law of homogeneity of cause and effect 
and the law of the parsimony of causes equally overrule the 
hypothesis of the physical cause. All these objections, again, 
— Wil hold good even if the physical elements are held to be 
| momentary. And so has it been said by the venerable doctor 
(Digniga?), '' If the primal eonsciouness is produced from the 
organism, why should subsequent cognitions be determined by 
their compeers ? Why should the all-powerful organism cease 
to function? `` ' ^ 

So it must be accepted that non-sensuous consciousness is à 
beginningless process. But if we are to abide by the dictates of 
logic not only non-sensuous (manobuddhi) subjective conscious- 
ness, but consciousness as such must be accounted to be a begin- 
ningless principle. Well, as for the primal cognition, is it a 
sensuous cognition or non-sensuous in character ? The former 
alternative is unacceptable, because there is no sensuous cogni- 
tion in swoon, deep sleep and the like although the sense-organs 
are present intact. The reason is that a sense-organ is incom- 
petent to envisage even external reality unless it is backed by an 
alert attention. So even if the first advent of consciousness in 
the baby is supposed to be a sensuous cognition produced by the 
reaction of the sense-organ on the objective world, the independ- 
ent existence of previous consciousness has to be postulated. If 
the primal consciousness were the product of sense-activity alone 
it would be found to be so for all times, and the service of con- 
sciousness functioning in the background of sense-activity, which 
is invariably found to be the case in all sensuous cognitions, 
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l ata evi 'nlityabhütapakse ‘py etad fciryiyam düsanarh sutarim 
lisyati. yad iha—*'dehit sakrd yad utpanni dhib svajityi niyamyate | 
paratas cet, samerthasya dehasya viratih kutah ||" (The verse has been 

^ emended by me from what appeared to be a faulty quotation, both in metre 
| and matter). i 
"e * Ibid, P. 580. 
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would be not only useless but unaccountable. There is no such 
thing as the plurality of causes ; and-if an effect, say smoke, 
could emerge from a variety of causes other than fire, this would 
amount to denying totidem verbis the law of causation and conse- 
quential repudiation of inference. So it must be admitted on the 
analogy of sense-perceptions in our ordinary experience that the 
first sense-cognition is the resultant of consciousness aiding and 
informing the sense-activity ; in default, the law of causation will 
have to be repudiated. 
i If, on the other hand, the primary consciousness is 
- supposed to be a non-sensuous, subjective experience, unpreceded 
by conscious life, the result would be equally disastrous. Pure 
subjective experience (manobuddhi), unmediated by sense-func- 
tioning, is incompetent to envisage an external reality, which ts 
the only reality of the Cārvāka school. If this dictum is not 
accepted, organic privation will not operate asa bar and the 
distinction of blind or deaf persons would be reduced to a nullity. 
And even if the possibility of independent subjective experience 
is conceded, it requires to be threshed out whether the primal 
cognition is an indeterminate simple experience or a determinate 
judgment. It cannot certainly be determinate, because the 
characteristic of determinate cognition is verbal association, 
actual or implicit. Determinate cognition is but a judgment, 
which means the synthesis or relationing of two discrete ideas 
and we synthesise when we think in terms of language. Whether 
actual words or concepts are used, the fact remains that relational 
thought or judgment is possible only after concepts have been 


e |! tathaé hy ádibuddhir bhavanti akgabuddhir và bhavet, manobuddhir 
wa ? natüvad ádyab paksah suptamirechanya-(dya ?)-cittimim saty api 
akse ‘nugunamanaskiribhivad aksabuddher anutpstieb. ato na kevalam 
indriyam aksabuddheh kiranam, api tu maona-kiravisesasipeksam iti 
niáciyate, anvaya-vyatirekasamadhbigamyatvat kāryakāraņabbávasya ne 
ca’ pi yato yat prathamataram utpadyamianan niscitam tat tato ‘nyasmat 
parastat udayam üsádayati ahetukatvaprasangat. 

E T. 8. P., pp. 530-31. 
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| — a. not before: But concepts or general ideas are mere 
i takone and are represented by words, i.e., verbal symbols, 
which have nothing corresponding to them in reality. And the 
question arises how this verbal association, which is the invari- 
able con¢omitant of conceptual thought, comes to be accom- 
plished. Isit due to a knowledge of the conventional relation 
(sanketagrahanat) between a word and an object, or to the fact that 
a word is an essential attribute of a coucept like consciousness, or 
thirdly, to a cognition of word and object in one sweep ? The 
first alternative is out of the question, as this being the first cog- 
nition, there can be no previous knowledge of the relation in 
question. The second alternative is equally doomed to condemna- 
tion. Because, words are of two distinct kinds, the particular 
with its unique individuality (svalaksanariipa) and the generic. 
The first has no expressive power. and so its cognition cannot 
constitute the determinate knowledge. Nor can it be regarded as 
an essential constituent of a cognition, as it has as distinct an 
external reference as any other objective fact, say, blue. Other- 
wise, the blue and the like will have to be regarded as consti- 
tuent factors of ideas and the result will be that the whole world 
of experience will be a collection of ideas and not objective facts. 
Although in the theory of representational perception, which 
regards our ideas as copies or likenesses of external objects, the 
blue-content is a part and parcel of ideas, still as our perceptual 
knowledge has an external reference, the blue-content is not 
regarded as an essential attribute of our cognition but of the 
external object, which impinges its form on the cognition some- 


"how. The word in its generic aspect certainly possesses ex- 


pressive power, but ‘it is not a constituent factor of c cognitjon, 
but of the particular word-individual which is cognised in audi- 
tory perception. Nor ean conceptual thought (vikalpa) take cog- 
nisance of the individual with all its uniqueness, as it is restricted 
to generab ideas. So conceptual thought has to be set down to a 
previous memory-impression, deposited by a previous perception 
in the course of a beginningless career of metempsychosis. ‘The 





third alternative that words and objects are cognised by a single 
act of perception is absurd on the face of it ; because, words do 
not hover over objects or form part of the objective reality, as in 
A that case even the uninstructed would have knowledge of the 
x same.* 
> Moreover, conceptual thought is selective in character and 
; takes note of some one aspect to the exclusion of the rest. And 
| what is the raison d'etre of this selective tendency ? It is nothing 
but a particular habit of thinking, as is seen in the case of a, 
i particular object giving rise to different ideas in different persons. 
Thus, for instance, the hody of a woman is looked upon by an 
ascetic as a mass of dead flesh; by a dog as a covetaktle morsel of 
food ; by an amorous person as an object of love. So conceptual 
thought, which is made possible by a long-standing habit of 
thinking in a peculiar strain, points to a beginningless existence 
of consciousness, aS a definite beginning, even in some distant 
past, would raise all the difficulties that beset the inception of 
consciousness in the present life.* 

We have seen that consciousness in the sense of intellection 
cannot be regarded as the product of the bodily organism or 
physical elements for the matter of that. The reason is that all 
intellectual thought or judgment presupposes the existence of 
notions or categories of thought, which are acquired from begin- 
ningless experience by a conscious subject. “The Buddhist 
philosopher here differs from Kant in regarding these categories 
of understanding as a legacy of previous experience and not 
inherent in the constitution of the mind The Buddhist how- 
ever has long anticipated Kant in regarding knowledge asa 


kad 
1 Vide T. S. P., pp. 531 (L. 6)—5:2 (L. I). 
2 kiñ cü 'nityüdirüpenüñ ‘rihasy& ’visege "pi na vikalpoh sarvån ākārān 


yugapad vikalpayati, àkürüántaravysvacchedena pratiniyataikükürop: 
| henai 'va vikalpasyotpatteb. ataś cai 'kakáravikalpane karanam vaktavysrn. 
no cà ‘bhyasat tad anyad vakturh Sakyam, yathd kumapadivikalpinim, tatas 


ca pürvübhyüsava$ena vikalpakasya pravyrtter anüdir vikalpabuddhir iti 
siddbam. 
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n pe — of an a priori and ana posteriori element, but whereas 
the great German philosopher regards these a priori categories of 
understanding as supplied by the mind from its own inherent 
constitution, the Buddhist traces them toa previous experience, 
shifting however to a continu:lly receding past life. The expla- 
nation of this fundamental divergence of thought is to be found 
- in the Buddhist belief in a beginningless existence of conscious- 
° ness. ‘This epistemological doctrine of the Buddhist is very 

similar to the Platonic theory that all knowledge is reminiscence. 

It has become apparent that material data, whether as a 
constitutive cause or as a conditioning fgctor, cannot account for 
intellectual «synthetic thought and for its explanation we have to 
postulate the existence of the mind prior to and independent of 

the organism. So the grand alternative that the primal 
consciousness as the product of the organism is a simple 
indeterminate cognition will equally tumble down like a house of 
cards. If the original consciousness is a simple indeterminate 
cognition, we shall never have that synthetic knowledge, which 

is knowledge in the real sense of the term. It is determinate 
knowledge, which is capable of satisfying pragmatic needs. Nor. 

can simple knowledge be converted into a determinate, synthetic 
knowledge at any later stage of experience, as all our future 
experience also will be simple and indeterminate from its very 
constitution. Determinate knowledge presupposes a relationing 

of the facts of experience, a synthesis of what is immediately 
given in experience and what is notso given. Norcan memory 

be of help, as memory too is conceptual in nature, though percep- 

tual in origin. And two particulars cannot give us the general, 

and all our knowleflge of reality is a combination of a general 

and a particular idea. This combination or synthesis cannot be 
effected by a simple, indeterminate cognition and for this we 

have to posit the relationing or synthesising activity of conscious- 

ness. Gut tbis relationing is not possible between particulars 
(svalaksaga) and this can be made clear by a study of the process. 

as to how the conventional relation of words and meanings, or 
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meanings and objects, is cognised. Now, when we relate’ the 
word ‘cow’ to the object signified, we do not relate it to the 
individual cow, which was experienced by us for the first time 
when an elderly man had occasion to speak of itasa cow. But 
we come to learn this relation on a subsequent occasion, when 
the word ‘cow’ is used in another context with reference to 
another ‘cow.’ The previous cow is rot before the eyes and so 
the word cannot be affixed toit Nor can it be affixed to the 
Present cow, as in that case the previous cow will not be denoted 
by it. So before the relation is understood, it is necessary that 
we have already had a,notion of the cow, that is universal and 
not this or that cow. So if the first consciousness is a direct 
experience of the individual anl not conceptual, the conventional 
relation of the word with the object cannot be apprehended. 
Nor ean. the second experience be of any better help, as it is 
equally a simple, non-conceptual expericnce. Thus relational 
thought presupposes conceptual thought and conceptual thought 
is not possible if our consciousness consists of pure, simple 
indeterminate experience. And conceptual thought (vikalpa), 
which is the precondition of prag natic activity, is possible if 
there is an independent thinking principle, prior to the first 
advent of experience, endowed with a synthetic and selective 
activity. This selective activity, we had occasion to observe 
before, is possible if there is a previous hibit of thinking and 
this habit points to the pre-existence of consciousness before the 
physical organism. 

l athñ'vikalpike "ti pakşas tadà na kadicid vikalpikai buddhir utpad- 
yate., prok!anitya sañketavsešñd utrarskàálam utpady:ta iti cen, na ; rirvi- 
kalpakajñāne tthitasya purhsah seonketasya kartum ctokyotvit. iath hi 
na yāvac chabdasümünynm arthesiminyer) vā buddbàv avabhaé-ate na 
tivat sabketah śak yate kartum. na cà 'vikalpe vijóüüne £rümünsom praty- 
&vabhiüsate, vae oa pratyavabhàásats svelaksapnam, na tatra tenu vü s»ů- 
k-tab kriyaie, vwavahüriüithatvót tasya. na ca sañketa-kimcrstasya 
svalaksanasya vyavahüraküle 'sti sambhava iti na svalaksunc, sonketoEa- 
ranit pürvaihn vikalpo 'vaéyabhyupsgantavyab. sa cü'bLhyüsom ontareng 
na siddbyati "ti siddhü'nüditü, T, S. P., p. 533, 
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t.. it might be argued though consciousnes may not be regarded 
as the product of physical elements, it may bave its source in 
the consciousness of the parents. But then, the. parental con- 
sciousness’ may be either the material cause or an auxiliary con- 
dition of the consciousness of the son. It cannot be the material 
cause, as in that case the son’s chain of consciousness should 
inherit all the peculiarities of the material cause in question, to 
wit, the father’s learning, culture and the like. -And this is 
seen to be the case in the father's own chain of consciousness ; 
then why not in the son's consciousness also, as the latter is: the 
product of the former in the same. sense. It may be con- 
tended that» the. effect. does not inherit all the pecuhanities 
of the cause, as for instance, one light is seen to produce another 
light, but the thickness, richness and. intensity of the-flame is 
not the same in both. But the analogy of the light and the 
flame is not quite apposite. The peculiar intensity or richness of 
fame, etc.,-are but unstable attributes of the light and do. not 
dlways continue. And the substratum of these attributes. is 
none the more stable, as it is seen to. become extinct on the con- 
sumption of the fuel, wick, oil and the like. But the case 
is different with consciousness and its attributes... Education, 
culture, etc., are seen to persist throughout the career. of conscious- 
ess and consciousness too never becomes defunct, as itis not depen- 
dent for its being -on any other cause. . Moreover, one flame is 
not the material cause of another flame, as they. are distinct 
and discrete. So the analogy is entirely out of place. Again, im. 
the case of insects. that. are, born of moisture, how can you 
account for their consciousness as no parent can be found for 
them. If however parental consciousness is looked ‘upon as a 
helping condition, we have no quarrel with you.’ 


Y atha mam Sia *kasmñt pradipad dipantarotpattan na PAEST 
pasninskigçeņa stbaulyādilakş mena visistusyo 'ttarnsya dipasya sambhavah,: 
kun tarhi ? nissarh-kürasya pradipamüátrüsyo 'tpattib... ..tadvat. tadbud- 
dher iti, tan na, yasmnat pradipidisarhskürab -svigeaye 'pi tüvat eantüparb. 

nil 'vabadbnát. nstbiratvit tasya, . tatu hi. "^ndhanüpac aye tasyai, *va, 
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- .. Bo primal consciousness must be admitted to have its sourve 
-in the previous consciousness of its own series on the strength 
of experience of the career of consciousness in the present 
life. More so as other likely slternatives, to wit, God, space, 
physical elements and the like have been found to' be impro- 
.bable, and as consciousness has a historically assignable place, 
it cannot be regarded as an uncaused category. So pre-existence 
_of consciousness is established beyond doubt. And as regards 
-survival of consciousness after physical death, it can be easily 
inferred from the nature and function of consciousness. We 
‘know consciousness has the power to produce another conscious- 
-ness and thus the continuity is maintained in our present life 
and as the consciousness-moment at the time of death has the 
-same attachment and passions and desires that characterise the 
-whole career of consciousness in the present life, there is no 
reason why it should not culminate in another consciousness. 
Certainly things having self-same nature and function cannot 
. behave capriciously, as caprices of nature are logically unthinkable. 
The Carcaka cannot still maintain that consciousness isa direct 
-product of the organism, as the causal efficiency of the org inism 
in respect of consciousness has been exposed to be a hollow pre- 
. tension on the pain of simultaneous emergence of all possible 
 cognitions. It is a matter of positive demonstration how atten- 
tion aroused produces memory and memory rakes up pleasurable 
_or painful id-as associated with an object of loveor hatred, say, 
„a woman, and finally culminate in a strong passion of love or 
hatred. Moreover, repeated mental exercises or lack of them in 
the matter of science and arts are seen to be followed by a 
_ heightened or lower intellectual efficiency.’ Furthermore, when 
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- dipasyh 'sativarh. dréyate, na tv evarh 4-utidisarnskirah, ato na dipi!'ivsn 
nissarhskārasya buddhbimiatrasva sambhavo yuktuh...... api cú sam-vedmji- 
tinürn mütai '«a niti, t-sàrh katham anyavijbánajà buddhir ity. valar pra- 
-süngeun, atba sahakàürikürapam iti paksas tadà siddhasidbyata. T.S.FP. 
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tbe mind is engaged with a particular object, the expected cogni- 
tion of another object*though present to the senses «does 
not take place. All these lead to one and only one conclusion, 
viz., the independent existence of consciousness, as controlling and 
directing the physical organism as an apparatus. And as all 
other alternatives fail, we have willy-nilly to accept that con- 
sciousness alone is the sub-tantive cause of another consciousness. 
And the objection that consciousness Jocated in one organism can- 
no: operate as a cause of consciousness in another organism has 
no substance init. Because, consciousness being an incorporeal 
substance cannot be supposed to be located in a physical 
organism. . Certainly consciousness is not a gravitating object so 
that a locus may be necessary for its bcing or functioning. 

Norcan consciousuess and the organism be regarded as 
identical in substance by the materialist. The idealist, who 
denies the existence of anything but ideas, can regard the 
body as identical with consciousness. but this sounds like a 
paradox in the month of a rank materialist. And how can these 
two distinct phenomena be identical in character, when they are 
found to differ in every respect. "The body is liable to visual 
perception. But consciousness isexacily the reverse of it. And 
how can the two be identical, when they are possessed of contra- 
dictory attributes ? And if they are identical, the body would 
be as much fluxional as consciousness, which disappears in 
the next moment of its birth. The objection that conscious- 
ness in one body cannot be the cause of consciousness in 
another body is based on an obvious misreading of the nature of 
bodily organisms. The organism 1s equally momentary and so 
there is no one organism as the basis of operations of conscjous- 
ness. ‘There is no difficulty for consciousness to function though 
the organism differs every moment ; and if difference of organism 
does not operate as a bar, why should there be any difficulty if 
another*new organism is adjoined to it in the next birth ? 

The objection of Kumirila that consciousness cannot exist 
in an embryonic form, as there is no sense-organ in it, is based 
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on partial observation. Certainly it is sheer foolhardiness to 
insist that all cognitions are sensuous. * What about dream cogni- 
tions, which arise independently of sense-organs? And these 
cognitions are not objective cognitions (arlhagati) either, which 
Kumirila holds all cognitions to bs. There is no difficulty, 
therefore, for consciousness. persisting even in fainting fits, 
though sense-organs cease to function that time. We do not 
"believe that consciousness exists in the form of a potential energy 


in these states; we hold that it exists in its own nature and 


so the objections based on it do not arise at all. And there is no 
proof of its non-existence either. How do you know that there 
is no consciousness in these states? Is it from absence of self- 
perception? Lut this awareness of absence of self perception 
proves the existence of consciousness in these states. It may be 
contended that had there been any cognition in these states, a 
person would remember on awakening that he had such 
cognitions. But as no memory follows, it is proved that there 
was no consciousness. But this is the result of a basty general- 
isation that all cognitions should be followed by memory, 
which is not the case. Only those cognitions are followed 
by memory, which possess intensity and which are repeated and 
have a special interest, and cognitions which lack these condi- 
tions pass into oblivion like the cognitions of a new-born baby.’ 


It may be legitimately asked if there is any positive evidence 
of consciousness existing in these states. The answer is that 
subjective consciousness is independent of external conditions, 
such as sense-organs and is produced by its own cause, riz., the 
‘preceding consciousness. If there be no consciousness in these 

s 


! Vide T. S., Sls. 1923-1927. 


cf. yadi hy anubhita ity etüvünmütrenni'va smaronam syñt, 

gy üd etat, yavata saty apy onubhave pitavibhy üsürthit:idiva kaly it 
smaranam na bhavati, yathà sadyojitidyavasthayim anubhotasyapi 
cittasy a. 
A r T. 8. P., p. 531, 
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states, it would mean death, as death is nothing but. ‘cessation 
-of consciousness in physical organism. If it is held that con- 
sciousness emerges into being after a lapse, then, there would 
be no suc h thing as death, as there is no reason why conscious- 
‘ness should not re-appear in a dead body though it might have 
lapsed for a time. What demarcates these abnormal conditions 
from death is the presence of consciousness in the former and 
its total absence in the latter. .If there is total absence of con- 
sciousness in these states also, there would be no reason to con- 
sider them distinct from death.’ 

: But since subjective consciousnegs as distinguished from 
objective wognitions (arthagati) is independent and absolutely 
unconditioned bv external stimuli, the existeuce of consciousness 
in the embryonic stage is not barred out. Moreover, it bas been 
proved that conceptual and imaginative thought are absolutely 
independent of sense-functions and objective reality. If all our 
thoughts had been determined by sense-experience, we could 
-haxe had no such ideas as of sky-lotus and the like, which are 
subjective fictions, pure and simple. And even the reflective 
thonght that arises in the trail of sensuous intuition is 
purely an activity of subjec ive consciousness. So subjective 
consciousness being absolutely independent of physical environ- 
ment, the death of the physical organism cannot arrest its 
continuity. "The independent existence of consciousness prior to 
the organism being thus established by irrefragable logic, we do 
not insist on the reality of the intermediate, astral body. But 
there is nothing absurd in this supposition, as non-perception 
constitutes no evidence against its existence, the astral body 
being ex hypothesi composed of subtler stuff. š 


A svapnamürchüds avnsthüsu ci'tarh ca yadi ne 'svate | 
mrih synt tatra co 'tpattau moaranabhiva eva và | a 
sva!on'rü minasi buddh-é cakguridyanape! sanat | 
 . svopàdünabalenai 'va svapnidiiv iva vartate | 


T. 8., Sis. 1929.80. 
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The contention that there can be no continuity of conscibug- 
ness in different organisms, is absolutely unsubstantial, as the 
as&ociation of organisms is accidental, «o far as the inherent . 
nature of consciousnesg is concerned. That the consciousness 
in -cow is different from that ın the horse is not due to the 
difference of organisms, but to the intrinsic difference of nature 
by which one centre of consciousness is demarcated from another. 
The continuity of previous consciousness in a newly-lorn organ- 
ism is proved by the fact that the child evinces peculiar intellec- 
tual and moral characteristics which presuppose a long course 
of training in previous lives. The pre-existence of consciousness 
is further proved by the fact that the new-born baby at once 
seeks for the mother’s breast to satisfy its hunger This shows 
that the child is born with memory impressions acquired in 
previous lives, otherwise how could it know that the mother's 
breast contained nourishing food for it ? . Again, the child begins 
to cry when its mouth is forcibly removed from the mother’s 
breast and is satisfied when.the breast is applied to the mouth. 
Certainly it could not acquire these experiences in its present 
life. Even among animals it is found that the monkey-child 
clings to the mother’s person for fear of death from a fall. How 
could these phenomena be accounted for unless previous know- 
ledge is postulated ? These activities unmistakably testify that 
the new-born baby has powers of synthetic judgment and this 
is possible if the mind can independently bring to bear upon 
sense-experience some basic ideas, the categories of understand- 
ing. "And how could these ideas be there, unless it is assumed 
that they were acquired in a past life ? No determinate thought 
is possible unless the mind does supply frorh its own fund these 
fundamental categories. Sense-experience alone is never capable 
of. giving us that determinate knowledge, which is made possible 
by synthesis, which again presupposes possession of basic ideas: 
This synthetic judgment i is possible if the mind can thinls in terms 
of words and the knowledge of these words could only be acquired 
ip. previous lives, 
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“Bat it may be contended that if this synthetic thought- 
activi! y is the result «f memory-impressions of verbal associations 
of conceptual thonght acquired in previous lives, then, why 
does not the new-born baby remember thesactual words or express 
his thoughts in distinct, articulate Janguage like an eloquent 
speaker ? But as there is no such memory of verbal expressions 
and as the baby does uot give articulate expression to his 
thoughts, this hypothesis is absolutely an insensate supposition. 
But this objection is futile, as it is not an unusual phenomenon 
that there may be previous experience and subsequent loss of 
memory. In fact memory isa dcelicate,faculty and suffers lapse, 
if there is a,violent shock in the organism. Thus an attack of 
typhoid is seen to obliterate memory of previous experience, 
Here too the memory-impressions have passed through a violent 
shock during the period of confinement in the mother's womb 
and so have not had the opportunity to reach the stage of ma- 
turation, which makes remembrance possible. So the objection 
of the materialist on the score of loss of memory docs not carry 
weight. "The example trotted out by him that all the people 
coming from the same village remember the past incidents (in 
the village) contains only a half-truth, as persons having a bad 
memory fail to recall these incidents. That this is the case is 
borne out by the fact that persons of extraordinary spiritual 
powers do exactly remember their past history and distinetly 
articulate their thoughts as soou as they are born. ‘The reason 
is that the confinement in the mother's womb could not impair 
their mental faculties, which have reached the highest degree 
of development. | 
Moreover, some people in their very boyhood are scen to 
evince strong passions of love, hatred, jealousy, pride and others 
again display a su»erior intellectu: 1 power, a kindly disposition,’ 
dispassionate Jove and friendship and the like. What might be 
the cause of this intensity of passions and intellectual and emos 
tional refinement ? Certainly it is neither the environment, nor’ 
even the objects, that can be supposed to have a bearing on these 
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emotional — as enlightened souls are not affeeted 
with these passions though the objects may be present in their 
fulness. | They are again seen to emerge with a vengeance 
when people are not in a mood to philosophise on their worth- 
lessness. These passions are seen to arise even when tlie objects 
are lost or dead or not even born. Moreover, these objects can- 
not be supposed to possess allthe fine and good attributes that 
are associated with them. These good or bad qualities are only 
creations of subjective fancy, but are superposed on tliem by the 
persons concerned owing to their own inherent tendencies. If 
the objects were really good and beautiful as they are supposed 
to be, they would appeal to the imagination of a'l with equal 
force. So these emotions and passions must be regarded to be 
purely subjective facts, growing in intensity and volume accord- 
ing to the strength of habits of thinking. But as the intensity 
of these emotional and intellectual faculties cannot be explained 
by the habits of present life alone, they must be supposed to 
have been occasioned by habits of previous lives. 

It may be urged that if the presence of objects is not the 
cause of these passions, then how is it that these passions are 
seen to emerge when the objects are presented to the senses ? 
The reason is that these objects produce pleasurable or painful 
sensations and these stimulate the latent memory- impres: ions, 
which, when roused, culminate in the stimulation of passions of 
love or hatred in the minds of those, who are given to indulge in 
such unfounded speculations. This is seen to be the case with 
persons who are in the grip of ignorance and who are averse to 
enlightened thinking. But these objects utterly fail to evoke 
any response from those, whose minds have been purified by a 
course of ethical and philosophical discipline. If these passions 

were the effects of these objective facts, they would huve pro- 
duced these resultsin the minds of the enlightened and the 
unenlightened alike. : 

But the Carvaka may rejoin: “ Well, these passions cannot 
be construed into evidence of prev ious births, as it is quite likely 
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that’ these are originated either by direct experience of the beha- 
viour of others or by communication with those having first- 
hand experience.” But this is no explanation; even animals, 
which cannot be supposed to profit by suck example or communi- 
cation, are seen to develop these passions in the presence of the 
opposite sex of their group. Nor can it be supposed that these 
passions come out spontaneously ; had it been the case, such 
virtues as enlightenment, mercy, moral elevation and the like, 
which are known to arrest the career of metempsychosis, would 
also bave come out spontaneously. But it is a matter of common 
experience that these require to be cyltivated by a prolonged 
course of discipline and training before they become pem of 
our nature. ` 

| There are some thinkers who maintain that the passion of 
love is generated by the prevalence of phlegm, hatred by bile 
and infatuation is the effect of wind. But this is absolutely an 
unfounded supposition. It is not unfrequently seen that a 
phlegmatic person bas a violent anger and a bilious man has a 
loving nature. Moreover, the increase or decrease of phlegmatic 
humour is not found to be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase or decrease of love. Certainly, the relation of cause 
and effect cannot be- supposed to exist when the variations of 
one are not concomitant with tbe variations of another. ‘So this 
theory must be abandoned. On the contrary, it must be granted 
that the strength or weakness, intensity or incapacity of these 
passions and impulses, which exercise so much influence on the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual progress of the individus], is 
derived from the previous habits of life and thought acquired in 
past lives. The present life and environment cannot be con- 
ceivably held responsible for all these good and evil tendencies; 
for which sufficient latitude in time should be allowed. There 
fs no doubt that a good deal of the ills of the present life is due 
to environmental conditions, to a hostile or indifferent milier, 
which are remediable by a better adjustment of the state and 
society, im other words,—by the present Karman of -man in his 
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individual and collective capacity. But there will ever remain 
an undeniable residuum, a soupçon of individuality, in the life 
of the individual, which cannot be explained in terms of the 
present circumstancesg to which a manis born. The law of 
karman, it may not be out of place here to observe, emphasises 
this freedom of will and choice, which lies at the basis of all 
social and political reform. An individual can do or undo, make 
or mar his fortune and when the doctrine emphasises the inexor- 
able and relentless character of past karman, it only does so with a 
view to encouraging the individual to put forth greater exertion 
to undo the evil, that is his present heritage. The evils of 
heredity too are not insurmountable barriers. They are the 
creations of his own and so can be altered or undone by his own 
efforts. "The materialist fails to give tliis encouragement to man, 
as he makes him a plaything of chance, for which there is no 
room in the philosophy of karman, which the Bud list along 
with ail other Indian systems of thought propounds as the 
solution of the evil that is found to hold sway in this imperfect 
world. 

It is established, therefore, that the materialist's theory of 
origination of consciousness from matter, whether organised or 
unorganised, is absolutely unsatisfactory, as it fails to account 
for the variety and wealth of the manifestations of consciousness 
in various spheres of existence. Not to speak of its failure to 
give ethical and esthetic satisfaction, it is metaphysically un- 
tenable as it leaves a large part of our conscious life and expe- 
rience unexplained and unaccounted for. It seeks to immolate 
the rationalistic tendencies of our thouglt-life at the altar of 
a false God, the all-powerful matter, for a mess of pottage. The 
better minds of every age and clime have persistently refused 
to be seduced by the meretricious charms of this harlot of false 
philosophy and have tried to give us a philosophy, that satishes 
to a far greater extent the sesthetie, moral and imtellectual 
demands of humanity—the demands which lie too deep-seated 
in our nature to be lightly brushed aside. We have not hesitated 
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sl , * give in t | e chapter a full exposition of the honest 
| attempts of two Buddhist philosophers who flourished” over 
pr | ES. twelve centuries before, though some of their arguments seem 
| to have been deprived of their logical falue by the advanced 
"n researches of modern phy siology. But the Buddhist philosophers 
“have no doubt succeeded i in making out a very strong case against 
the materialist and this redounds to their glory, all the more as 
they could not reinforce their metaphysical arguments from the 
contributions of modern scientific researches. |. (0080 898 
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kaw: I GOSS SIO NIRVANA 

m Nirvana is the highest goal, the ultimate objective of human 


"aspiration. and the summum bonum of rational life and was 


r. 


“declared by the Lord Buddha in bis clarion voice to the suffering 


denizens of the three worlds (traidhdtuka) as the panacea to the 
ills and sufferings of existence, to which all sentient beings from 


*the amoeba to the highest god are subject without exception. 
And this ideal state, in which all suffering and pain are extin- 


guisbed totally and irrevocably, was declared by the Master 


` to be within the reach of all mortals, provided they elected to 
` pass through the course of discipline which was styled the eight- 


. fold path (astangikamdrga). Whatever be the differences of 


views regarding the nature of Nirvāna, all schools of Buddhism 


- bave accepted it to be tbe most cardinal principle of their religion 
‘and philosophy. ‘ Nirvdnam $antam ` (nirvcüna is the only calm) 


is the corner-stone on which Buddhist philosophy and religion 


-stand and which gives the distinctive character that marks it 


-out from other religious and philosophical disciplines. The 


' persistent refusal of the Master to descant on the metaphysical 


implication of Nireüna, which was rightiy regarded by bim as 


à matter of idle speculation without ethical and spiritual value, 
has, however, become a fruitful source of polemics among his 


“followers and modern scholars too. The schools, into which 


later Buddhism became divided, hotly debated with one another 
on this all-important problem and were sharply divided in their 


opinions as to whether Nirvdva meant cessation of passions 


and sufferings only, or of existence altogether. "The emphatic 
denial of an individual soul, the ego-principle, by all sections 


of Buddhist thought has naturglly given support to this negative 
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cdénception and the result is that Buddhist Nirvana is believed 
by all and sundry as a state of total annibilation of all existence, 
conscious or  non-conscious. The criticisms of Brabminical 
writers, notably Saükarácürya and philosgphers of the Nydya- 
Vaiéesika school, have confirmed the belief in the negative 
character of Nirvāna and the consequence bas been that 
Buddhism and particularly Buddhist Nirvüna have become a 
bugbear to scholars and laymen alike. The present writer has 
set bimself the task of conducting a dispassionate enquiry into 
the various conceptions of Nireása that are found in the later 
schools of Buddhist philosophers and it is proposed to evaluate 
some of these theories on strictly philosophical grounds. 

Let us examine the conception of Nirvava as found in the 
Milinda Panha, a work of considerable antiquity and believed 
to represent the philosophical doctrines of the school of Elders 
(Sthavira-vüda). There, in answer to the queries of King 
Milinda, the Venerable Elder, Nigasena, enumerates the charac- 
teristic features of Nirvdsva. Although some of the qualities, 
which go to show tbat there is extinction of all pain and im- 
purities, may be susceptible of a negative interpretation, there are 
some again, which unmistakably prove its positive cha-acter. 
Nirvāna is said to allay all thirsts and cravings, even the craving 
after extinction. Nirvana is said to be replete with the innu- 
merable and various fine flowers of purity, of knowledge and of 
emancipation. Nirvdga like food is the support of life and puts 
an end to old age and death. As food increases the strength of 
all being, so does Nirvana increase the powers of rddhi of all 
beings. As food is the source of beauty, so Nirvava is the 
source of the beauty of holiness. Nirvdva like space is not bom, 
does neither grow old nor dies, nor passes away, nor has it 
rebirth. It is unconquerable, is not liable to be purloined, 
is not attached to anything. It is the sphere in which arhats move ; 
nothing an obstruct it ; it is inñnite. Like the wish-fulfilling 
tree, it satisfies all desires ; it causes delight ; it is full of lustre. 
. As clarified butter is beautiful in colour, so is Nirvana beautiful 
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in righteousness. Like clarified butter again, it has the pleasant 
perfume of rightcousness and,bus a pleasant taste." 

The catalogue of some of the qualities of Nirvāna in the 
foregoing paragraph urgmistakably points to its being à positive 


existence, characterised as it is by permanence, blissfulness, 


freedom and purity. So Nirvüna, as conceived by the Venerable 
Nügasena, does not evidently imply an extinction of all conscious 
life, but on the contrary points te a much too positive existence, 
nay, the highest life of purity and perfection and bliss. In the 
Vi$uddhimagga, Buddbaghosa gives us a disquisition on Nirvana 
which, if carefully analysed, will be found to be far from nega- 
tivistic. Nirvāna is characterised as the cessation- of lust, of 
batred and delusion (Sarn Ni. Jambukhüdaka Sütta). Buddha- 
ghosa warns us that mere cessation cannot be the nature of 
Nirvāna, as in that case the state of arbatship will have to be 
regarded as a state of cessation. ‘But why has it not been 
expounded in its specific character ? asks the enquirer. 
*Because, the answer goes, ‘it is extremely subtle and the 
Master was not eager to dilate on this profound mystery. [It is 
á state which can be envisaged only by the noble intuition of the 
saint.” Again, * Nirvana is without origination, as it bas no 
dntecedent cause.” (Question) ' But how can it be unoriginated, 
as it clearly emerges on tlie practice of the maggo (the discipli- 
nary course enjoined as the means to attainment of Nirvdea)’ ? 
(Answer) *No, it is not produced by contemplation, it 1s only 
attained and realised by it. So it is without origin and because 
without origin, it is not subject to decay and death, and because 
it is not subject to origin, decay and death, it is eternal (nicca). 
“Tt is devoid of form and colour, because its nature is beyond 
that of coloured form. In reality it cannot be non-existent, as it 
is realisable by transcendental iotuition, born of unremiiting and 
unflagging perseverance and as it is attested by the words of the 
— 1 `The Questions of King Milinda, S. B. E., Vol. II, pp. 159-195. 
pan. pp. 918-222. ; 
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Omniscient Master, which run as follows :—‘‘ There is, ye 
- monks, an unborn (ajatam), un-kecome (abhutam), unmade ! 
(akalam), un-compounded (asankhatam). if, ye monks, this 
unborn, un-become, unmade, un-compoynded, were not, an 
escape from the born, become, made, compounded, would not be 
discernible. But because, ye monks, there is an unborn, un- 
become, unmade, uncompounded, therefore an escape from the 
` born, become, made, compounded, is discernible.''* 

From what has gone before, we can legitimately infer that. 
Buddbaghosa refuses to believe Nirvava to be an absolute ceasing 
of existence.  Nirvüna is ceasing of suffering, of lust, of hate and 
of delusion > but this does not argue that Nirvaza is absolute 
extinction of existence also. Dr. Paul Dahlke has however 
taunted those who think Nirvana as a metaphysical reality with 
the title of believers, as victims to conceptual thinking, which 
can never envisage the truth face to face. In support of his 
position he quotes, ** If, ye monks, only so much inight permit 
of being attained of a self. that would be permanent, lasting, 
eternal, unchangeable, éternally the same, then a possibility of a 
life of purity for the ending of all suffering would not be di-cern- 
ible” (San. Ni. III. 144). The unconditioned (asas khatam) in 
the Udüna text has been explained by Dr. Dahlke as non-condi- 
tioned, as the Ceasing of Lust, of Hate and of Delu-ion (San. 
Ni. IV., p. 162). There are of course not a few passages in the 
Tripitaka literature, which can bear such negative interpretation 
that has been proposed by Dr. Dahlke. The following quo ation 
from the Ratana Suita, Verse 14, also lends support to the ncga- 
tive conception of Nirvága and indeed this is oue of the current 
interpretations among the present-day Buddhist monks of Ceylon 
and Burma, as Mr. Yamakami Sogen tells us. 


| x Rhinaah purüparh navarn natthi sambbavam, 

“es a — Warattacittà üyatike bhavasmin, DLL ñ 

--_ l- Visuddhimaggo, Udina8. The translation of the Uddna is taken 
from Paul Dablke's ' Buddhism,’ p. 219. | ë 
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Te khinaby& avirulhacchunds, 
Nibbanti dhirñ yathg "yarh padipo.'' 


“The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen. Those 
whose minds are disgusted with a future existence, the wise, who 
have destroyed their seeds (of existence), and whose desires do 
not grow, go out like this lamp.'' ' 

This negative conception of Nirrüáza is not a newfangled 
theory or a fiction of later scholasticism. It is older than the 
Larkavatara-siitra, as was shown by the learned Japanese scholar, 
Yamakami Sogen. In the third chapter of the Lanrkdvatdra-siitra 
we find a review of more than twenty different views of Nirvana, 
which are all refuted on the score that Niredna 18 imndefinable. 
‘The first," says Prof. Stcherbatsky, ‘‘ evidently alludes to the 
opinion of the Htnayanists and the last looks like the opinion of the 
Yogücüras." (Conception of Nirvana, p. 31, f.n. 2.) Aryadeva 
is said to have written a commentary on this section, entitled 
“The Explanation of Nirraüza by heretical and Hinaydna schools 
mentioned in the Lanküvatára-sütra." This work has been 
translated by Prof. Gueseppe Tucci of the University of Rome. 
Prof. Stcherbatsky is inclined to believe this commentary to be 
a forgery by some incompetent Pandit (ibid). The first view 
stated coincides with the negative interpretation and is as 
follows :— 


** Phere are some philosophers, O Mabamati, who maintain 
that by the suppression of the skandhas (five aggregates), dhotus 
(sic, 18 elements of existence), and dyatanas (12 bases), conse- 
quent on aversion to sense-objects arising from a constant study 
of the contrariety of things, the mind and “mental affections in 
lolo cease to function. And as a consequence, cognisance of the 
past, present and future objects ceases and aH intelleetions are 
suspended as a matter of course owing to lack of nourishinz 

1 See ‘Systems of Buddhist Thought" by Yamakami Sogen, 
pp. 132-36, 
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Tnsterial just as the light, seed and fire cease to function when 
allaliment thereto is withdrawn, ‘This is their conception of 
Nirvana; but, Niredau, O Mahamati, is not attained by (such) a 
view of annihilation.'' ! 
Again, in bis commentary on the first verse of Chapter XXV 
of the Madhyamika-Karika, Candrakirti quotes the views of a 
school of philosophers, who believed in two distinct types of 
Nirvana, to wit, (1) Nirvāna, with some residual substratum 
(sopadhisesa), which an arhat attains in his life-time ; and 
secondly, Nirvana without any resicuum (nirupadhisesa). The 
first type of Nirvana is attained when the entire catalogue 
of klegas (defilements) beginning with nescience, desires and 
the like has been abandoned, but there remains behind a sub- 
stratum (upadhi), which here stands for the five aggregates (pañ- 
copadanaskandhah), which are the foundation of ego-conscious- 
ness. Now in the first type of Nirvāna though the five aggre- 
gates persist, the illusion of an abiding personality has vanished 
for ever. ‘This purified condition of the five aggregates has been 
compared to a village of robbers, when all the robbers have been 
executed. In the second kind, even the aggregates are annihilat- 
ed and hence it is called Nirvana without a residue. ‘This 
final Nirvāna is comparable to a village, when not only its 
inhabitants have been totally annihilated, but the village too 
has been effaced out of existence. 
So has it been said, 
'* With his body still at life, 
(The saint) enjovs some fecling 
But in Nirvāna consciousness is gone 
Just as a light (when totally extinct)" ° 
(Prof. Stcherbatsky.) 


The final Nirvana, without a residue, is thus attained when 
all the glements of conscious existence become extinct (tad evam 


1 Lankdvatara, Ch. III, 
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nirupadhigesam nircanam skandhanam mirodhad labhyate, M: K. 
Mo. Ch. XXV). > 


I am inclined to believe that Sañkarñeñrya had some such 
school of thinkers in yiew whom he characterised as nihilists 


(vaindsikas). Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that they “were an 


early school of the Sautrantikas who were full-fledged Sautranti- 
kas unlike the school of Dignaga which has been named by Prof. 
Stcherbatsky the school of Sautrüntika-Yogücaras. ‘The older 
and more orthodox Sautrantikas were perhaps an early offshoot 
of the Stharirarüda school, who had their followers among the 
early Sautrantikas and tbe present-day Buddhists of the Southern 
school. They are certaifily not the Sarvastivadins, w 'hose direct 
successors were the Kasmira Vaibhasikas, mentioned by Vasu- 
bandhu. The Vaibhasika's conception of Nirvana was positi- 
vistic; it is absolutely a positive state of existence, from which 
passions and defilements of empirical, personalised life have been 
finally and irrevocably purged out and the chances of recrude- 
scence of the miseries of mundane life have been removed beyond 
recall. It is a state of perfection par excellence. Although there 
is room for difference of opinion as to whether it is a spiritual 
living condition or an unspiritual, lifeless objective existence, 
there is absolutely no divergence about its positive character, 
This will become manifest in the following sections devoted to 
examination of the Vaibhdsika and the Sautrantika theories of 
Nirvana. 








II 


THe CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA ACCORDING TO THE 
SARVASTIVADINS OR THE VAIBHASIKAS 


The Sarvdstivadins maintain the existence of three eternal, 
incomposite categories (asamskrta dharmas), which are immutable 
and as such remain uniform and unmodified through all time. 
The rest oL the seventy-two categories or elements (dharmas) into 
which the objective and the subjective world of reality have been 
divided by the Sarvdstivaidins, are composite (samskrtas) and as 
such subject to constant mutation, though all reals are eternal 
and imperishable in their noumenal and substantial character 
(dharmasvabhava). It is for this reason that the system is 
called Sarvastivadda or ** the philosophy of all existents.” Though 
all reals are subject to the law of causation (pratityasamutpada), 
the causal operation governs the aggregates and compounds, 
and not the ultimate elements or atoms. ‘The atoms however 
are never found in their free, uncompounded state, but are always 
combined in various proportions. These compounds are subject 
to constant flux and so change every moment anew, though 
substantially they remain uniform and unaffected. What change 
are their states or characteristics or attributes. But the incom- 
posite, simple categories, to wit, ākāśa, pratisankhydnirodha 
and apratisankhydnirodha are eternal verities, absolutely uniform 
and unalterable. ‘These two nirodhas and ákása are not negative 
entities, but are absolutely objective existences. The Sautrünti- 
kas however regard them as purely negative ideas, mere concep- 
tual forms, having no objective reference. In the Sautrantika's 
scheme *of reality there is no place for an uncaused category 
and these three eternal verities of the — Vaibhüsikas have 
been regarded by the Sautrānlikas as mere intellectual fictions 
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fondly objectified by an irrational imagination. These Sautran- 


tikas have very severely critigised the Vaibha@sikas for their believ- 
ing these uncaused fictions as existential categories, which is 
condemned as rank het sy. - 

In reply to the strictures of Uddyotakara in one place, 
KamalaSila observes, ** your statement, that uncaused categories 
are twofold, viz., eternal and non-existent, only betray ignorance 
of the opponent’s (Buddhist's) position, as the Buddhist rational- 


ists (sic, Sautrantikas) hold uncaused categories to be non- 


existent illusions. Verily has it been said by the Master— 
“ The Bodhisattva while reviewing the entire phenomenal world 
does not find a single phenomenon, which is exerept from the 


kaw of causation. As regards the Vaibhasikas who regard ākāśa 


and the like as objective existences, they are classed by us with the 
heretical schools and are not the true followers of the Buddha 
(Sakyaputriyah). So the advancement of their views in this 
connexion is not consonant with logical procedure.' ' Again in 
reply to the charge of Kumarila that eternal entities must be 
believed by the Buddhists to have occasional efficiency, as 
pratisankhyánirodha and the like become objects of knowledge 
only after a human exertion, albeit they are eternal, —Sántaraksita 
and Kamalasila observe that this accusation of Kumārila is abor- 
tive so far as the Sautrantikas are concerned. For according to 
them, these so-called eternal categories are mere intellectual 
fictions and as such can have no causal efficiency, which belongs 
to reality alone. And if the Vaibhüsikas are intended, then, too, 
Kumiarila’s charge carries no meaning, as the Vathhdsikas do 
not regard these nirodhas as nullities (abhdvas), as Kumārila 
imagines. ‘* Pratisarkhyanirodha,”’ Kamalasila continues, ““ is 
nothing but dissociation (of the principle of consciousness) 
from the dsravas and klegas (passions and impurities), and as this 
disjunction is effected by transcendental knowledge (pratisazdlh yd) 
it is called nirodha dependent upon pratisankha (prajniay or the 


! T S. P., p. 140, Il. 8-12 
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hi st ‘knowledge of truth. This is a positive entity, as dis- 


| junction isa positive quality of the things that were in conjunc- 


tion before, since it is logically an established proposition that 
the number of disjoined entities is exactly ip ratio to that of the 
conjoined entities. 

'* As regards ' apratisankhydanirodha, it is not the opposite 
process as Kumárila thinks. It is altogether distinct from dis- 
sociation It is nothing but a circumstance, which makes the 
future emergence of likely effects absolutely impossible to 
materialise. This state cannot be realised by knowledge ; it 
can be effected only by an absolute and irrevocable removal of 
the causes gnd conditions responsible ° for the production of 
the effects in question. And this is what is called nirodha nof 
dependent on transcendental knowledge. ‘* But Kumarila,'"' says 
Kamalasila, ** only betrays his woeful ignorance of the Buddhist 
position, which he has the temerity to criticise. * We shall 
see that these two forms of nirodhas have their respective parts 
to play in the evolution of Nirvana. 

And this pratisankhyanirodha or dispersion of klesas (pas- 
sions and defilements) is the highest stage, the summum bonum 
of life and is synonymous with Nirvüma according to the Vaibha- 
sikas. Wasubandhu observes, ‘‘ The essential characteristic of 
it is everlastingness. Its description is beyond the power of 
the tongue of man. It ean only be realised by the self-experi- 
ence of a perfect man. Generally speaking it may be, for all 
practical purposes, designated as the highest good, eternally 
existing, which may be called also visarnyoga or deliverance.” * 
Both these nirodhas are necessarily involved in Nirvāna. The 
pratisankhyanirodha Wy the removal of klesas directly unfolds the 
state of Nirvana and the apratisankhyünirodha is also necessary 
to ensure the non-emergence of these kleśas by the perpetual 
removal of the causes and conditions of the same, pre-eminently 

^ 
| T. S. P., pp. 730-81. 
2 + Systema of Buddhist Thought,’ p. 165. 
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of avidyā (nescience). So Samñkarácárya is absolutely iñ the 
right when he includes the cessatton of nescience, ete., in 
the category of the first nirodha.' But the truth of the matter 
is that according togthe Vaibhdsikas cessation of nescience and 
klešas does not connote extinction, but mvtual dissociation of 
the mind and passions from one another and this dissociation is 
called nirodha (obstruction or barrier) inasmuch as it serves as 
the unfailing barrier against any- possible association in future.’ 
But Sankaracürya from the very beginning has criticised the 
views of the Sautrüntikas and not of the Vaibhdasikas, although 
he calls the view refuted as those of the Sarvastivadins. Whether 
and how far again his criticisms of the Sautrantka's position 
are logically sound, that is entirely a different question and the 
value and force of such criticism is to be judged from the 
Sautrüntika standpoint. Whether $Sankarácürya erred in the 
matter of naming is not a very important question so far as the 
philosophical importance of his comments Is concerned, if 
his criticism can be brought home against a particular school of 
Buddhistic thought. ‘That he did not criticise the Vaibhasika 
doctrine is absolutely clear from the fact of his characterising 
the three eternal categories as absolute non-entities.? Be that 
as it may, we bave found that according to the Vaibhdsikas 
Niroüna is an everlasting existence, uncaused and unpro- 
ductive by itself. Itis an absolute and uniform realitv, freed 
from imperfections and impurities of phenomenal life.’ We 


1 vo 'ynin avidyadinircdhah pratisankhyanirodhintahpiti parapuri- 


kalpitah, etc. Br. Sa. II. 2.23. 


3 visumyuktir visarhyogah klesavisarnyuktilaksanal. sumvogn- 
praptiniyatarodhabhüto và yo dharmah sa pratisankbyanircdhah. 
A. K. V., Ka: VI, p. 16. 
3 trayam api cai 'tad avastv abhivamitrarh nirupakhyam iti manyante 
Op. cit., 1I. 2. 22. 
* . - e 
* nityah khalu pratisankhyàoirodhah, tasya kim sabhügahetuniü pra- 


ojanam, 
yo) A. K,V., p, 17 
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Ais fake -the liberty | of quoting from the work of the 


F: — Japanese scholar : š 


* One of the Buddhist elders called Sughosšcñrya (quoted 
in the Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra) say 


“ Pratisankhydnirodha is the dharma par excellence among 
all dharmas, the supreme goal among all goals, the highest of all 
things, the noblest of all reasons, the greatest of all achievements. 
And therefore is the title anuttaram or supreme. But what is the 
abode of this supreme dharmoa, Nirvüra or Pratisankhyàanirodha ? 
Is it within or outside the universe ? '' e 

The answer is given—'* Pratisankhydnirodha is neither 
quite the same as the skandhas nor quite different front 
them, but its nature is different from the sásravadharmas.'' 
(P. 116.) 

Prof. Stcherbatsky in his illuminating work, The Concep- 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana, observes that this Nirvāna of the 
Vaibhüsikas 18 a lifeless condition of the elements of existence. 
“When all manifestations are stopped, all forces extinct, remains 
the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, eternal death, and it is a 
separate element, a reality, the reality of the elements in their 
lifeless condition. "This reality is very similar to the reality of 
the Sünkhya's undifferentiated matter ( Prakrti), it is eternal, 
absolute death.'' ^ Nirvéna, though a vastu, is not anything 
living or spiritual, **' The moral law conduces through a very 
long process of evolution the living world into a state of final 
quiescence, where there is no life, but something lifeless or. in- 
animate. In this sense the Vaibhasika outlock resembles the 
the materialism of modern science.'' ` - 

Candrakirti in his commentary on the Mādhyamika-kārikā 
refers to two schodls of philosophers, of whom one regards the 
final state of Nirvaga asa positive existence and another thinks 

e 


1 Op. cit., p. 27. 
=< 4 2 Ibid, P. 29. 
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it to be an absolute annibilation of the elements of existence. 
Chandrakirti criticises these two thtories with equal severity. 
Among the advocates of positivistic Nirrüna, he counts the 
followers of Jaimini, Manada., Kapila and lastly the Vaibhasikas. ' 
We know from Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa that Nirvana, 
which is represented by  pratisankhyánirodha in its positive 
aspect and apratisankhydnirodha as its negative side, albeit a 
reality preventing the recurrence-of the kleśas and their logical 
consequences, is an incomposite, unconditional (asamskrta) cate- 
gory (dharma), and is eternal and is neither the product nor the 
cause of any other dharma. We have seen that Sántaraksita 
and Kamalaéila are emphatic that these two miredhas do not 
imply extinction of anything ; only there is a mutual disso- 
ciation of the elements of existence without leaving any chance 
for a future combination and as this combination is the cause of 
the miseries of phenomenal existence, the Nirvāna becomes a 
state of absolute purity and perfection, without any tinge of pain 
and suffering. Prof. Stcherbatsky also endorses the above view 
in the following words : 


“At last the absolute stoppage of all the pure dharmas of 
the highest spiritual beings is reached, an eternal blank is sub- 
stituted for them. This is Nirviina, absolute annihilation of all 
the samskrtadharmas, which is tantamount to the presence of 
asamskrtadharmas.,'' ° 

And this conception of Nirvana is in full accord with the 
metaphysical position of the Vaibhdasikas, who maintain that 
all the seventy-two categories (dharmas) have a twofold nature, 
* the one representing their everlasting natare (dharmasvabhiva) 
and the other their momentary manifestation (dharmalaksana).”’ 
We know from Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakova and also from 
the Tattvasamgraha that these Vaibhasikas maintained the im- 
perisbable nature of all these dharmas injtheir noumenal state 


! Op. cit., Chapter on Nirvana. 
2 The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 53. 
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and ¢he controversy only related to the nature and relation of 


their momentary manifestations, whether these manifestations 
in time connoted the change of attributes or of characteristics or 
of states ‘of efficiency or only relativity.”  Vatafjali and Vyasa 
in the Yoyasatra and the Bhagya — vd» synthesised all these 
different theories and regarded these changes as virtually identical 
in character. The Sautrántikas vehemently opposed this doctrine 
of the duality of nature, the division of entities into substantial 
and “phenomenal aspects and they scented in it the reminiscence 
of Sankhya and Jaina doctrines. However may that be, the im- 
perishable and uniform existence of realities in their noumenal state 
is an accepted doctrine of the Vaibhaf$ikas, and so the mind or 
intellect (manas) being one of the elements of existence must be 
set down as an eternal verity so far as its noumenal aspect is 
concerned. And as Nirvāna does not connote annihilation or 
extinction of being of any of the categories, and as it means that 
there is only an absolute dissociation and disjunction of the 
elements from one another, and consequently of all the manifes- 
tations of imperfect life, which were due to the association of 
these elements in the state of samsdra, the question relevantly 
arises as to what part the mind-category (manodhatu) plays in 
Nireüna. The mind exists, as extinction in the sense of absolute 
cessation of being, is denied by the Sarrüstivüdins. But does 
consciousness exist ? This is the crux of the problem and the 
determination of the Vaibhüsika's Nirvana as spiritual or unspiri- 
tual hinges on the solution of this problem. Prof. Stcherbatsky 
observes, ''It (Nirvāna) is, nevertheless, a kind of entity where 
there is no consciousness...... The theory is that consciousness 
cannot appear alone» without its satellites, the phenomena of 
feeling, volition, ete.' (Ab. K., ii)" An interesting question 
is raised, ' The last moment of consciousness (of the arhat) 


1 T.S., áls. 1786-1856. 
2 Yogasitra, III. 13. 
3 The Central Conception of Buddhiam, p. 53, 
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before entering into unqualified Nirvāna will not then be a 
manodhütu, because it does not emérge into being? No, it 
exists in the form of manas, but there is no emergence of tainted 


consciousness which uld link it to another birth and another 


phenomenal embodiment. The reason is that there is a total 
expulsion of the karman and passions, with their possible causes 
and conditions completely removed.'' Now, what is this 
manodhatu? Can it be equated with consciousness? The 
manodhütu can be and has been equated with the several 
pijñanadhalus and this dhātu is nothing but the locus or recep- 
tacle and manodhatu being the substrate of different mental 
phenomena, as, e.g., samj&a (concepts), cetana (will), vedana 
(feeling), etc. has been regarded as a separate principle from 
these. And this is the reason why these mental phenomena 
have been classified into separate skandhas.“ It is proved that 
manas, is distinct from these mental phenomena, but it does not 
throw any light on the nature of manas, whether it is of the 
nature of consciousness, pure and simple, the variations being 
due to the presence of contents or it is like the soul of the 
Naiyaytka something unconscious and inanimate, the conscious- 
ness-states being the accidental products due to the co-operation 
of objective dharmas and the subjective sense-organs. The 
manodhatu has been equated with manovijidnadhatu and the 


! caramam clttarh na mano bbavisyati, na hi tad asti? na, tasya, 
‘Pi manobhüvenü ‘vasthitatvit, anyakiranavaikalyin no ‘ttaravijianasam- 
bhitir iti. 

Ab. K., i. 17. 

YaSomitra comments: tasyá "pi caramacittasya manobhiveni ‘Srayatveni 

‘vasthitatvat, paunarbhavikakarmaklesakaranavaikalyin na punarbhavapra. 
tisandhivijfiinam ity abhiprayah. 

Ab. K. V., p. 4I. 

2 gittid arthüntarabhüte sarnjüavedane, skandhadesanüyüri prthag 

deásitatvüt,......... athava svāśrayād arthüntarabhüte sanjhivedane, tadiüsri- 


talvat. ` 
Ibid, p. 70, 11. 16-18 
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shbftrata of the five consciousnesses, —— with visual 
consciousness (caksureijñanadhatu) ş and ending i in tactile consci- 
ousness (kayavijnanadhatu). In discoursing on the graduated 
arrangement of the skandhas in respect of &heir grossness or fine- 
ness, it is said that the aggregate of matter (scil.), sense-data 
(rüpa), is first enunciated, because it is the grossest of all, then 
feeling, then conception, then the mental faculties and tendencies 
(samskdra) and lastly vijfiána, because it is the finest of all, being 
** pure consciousness (without content).""' If we are justified 
in taking Ya$omitra literally at his word, we can regard manas 
as of the nature of pure consciousness and if manas remains in its 
absolute purity in Nirvana, as the Vaibhüsikas suppose, then the 
Nirvana of the Vaibhàsika may be regarded as essentially spiri- 
tual in nature, since the existence of pure consciousness as in 
the Sankhya conception of MKaivalya isolated existence of 
consciousness would not be barred out. If, however, the 
principle of consciousness (manodhatu) is regarded as the 
substratum of consciousness, which is the plain sense of many 
texts, and this substratum be something distinct and differ- 
ent from consciousness itself, as it is indisputably declared 
to be distinct from feelings and conceptions and sensuous 
knowledge, being present as the locus or substrate of the 
same, we shall have to conclude with Prof. Stcherbatsky that 
Nireadna according to the Sarvüstivüda school is a ** materialistic 
kind of annibilation,"" though the word * annihilation’ should 
not be taken literally in the sense of extinction of being, which 
the Vaibhüsika emphatically denies and which the learned Pro- 
fessor has taken care to emphasise.’ 

Prof. La Vallée’ Poussin maintains that Pratisankhyadnirodha 
or Nirvana is a dravya (substance) which the arhat enjoys in his 


t vijñánarn tu sarvasüksmam wupalabdhimatralaksanateat, yatbau- 
dirikarh ca vineyinim arthapratipüdanari nyiyyam. 
: Ibid, p. 51. 
The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 08. : 
*? Buddhiat Nirvāna, p. 26. : 
. * 
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life-time in the highest trance (sarajmavedayitanirodha) , and 
which remains when the arhat passes out of existence after 
death. The mind does not exist, nor any consciousness in the 
final Nirvana. We st confess our inability to understand how 
this conception can be fitted into the metaphysical scheme of the 
Vuibhàasikas, who like the Sünkhyas deny absolute extinction of 
any element of existence. Moreover the highest trance of sam- 
jAdvedayitanirodha on which Proof. Poussin bases his concep- 
tion of Nireána, does not give us warrant to suppose that mano- 
dhatu becomes extinct in it. As the name indicates, there is 
only cessation of ideation and feeling. It is quite evident from 
YaSomitra's comment tliat the mind does not cease to exist, 
though the possibility of future thought-activity is brought to an 
end. 
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| AP A E, 
THe CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA ACCORDING JO THE SAUTRANTIKAS 


The Sautrantikas hold bondage (bandha) or phenomenal life 
(samsüra) to be an absolutely positive fact, being the outcome of 
causes and conditions, which are, in their turn, absolutely real. 
Nirvāna is the final aim and objective and is the only deliverance 
from the imperfections and limitations of phenomenal existence. 
In Nirvāna the pains and miseries of worldly life, the passions 
and defilements (klegas) that taint the creer of unfree souls, are 
totally and ifrevocably extinguished and so Nirvdna is character; 
ised as the summum bonum (sivam) and even as bliss being the 
negation of suffering. Whether Nirvana is to be understood as 
denotative of a positive existence or a negative void will be deter- 
mined in the course of our discourse and should not be anticipated 
at this stage. ‘The Sautrantikas of course are absolutely em- 
phatic in their denial of a personal individuality or soul-principle, 
permanent and everlasting, which is the accepted doctrine of all 
Buddhist schools of thought save and except perhaps the Vatsi- 
putriyas, who postulate the existence of a quasi-eternal spiritual 
substance over and above the discrete conscious states. We have 
fully elucidated the grounds of their denial of a personal self in 
the review of the Soul-theories of the various schools of philo- 
sophy and there it has been sufficiently proved that the life of 
consciousness is confined to a moment's existence only. We 
have also established that bondage and emancipation do not con- 
tain any presupposition of an individual, unitive self as cement- 
ing the discrete moments of consciousness ; and the continuity of 
consciousness is due to recurrence of consciousness units in close, 
unbroken succession, and does not imply the existence of any 
real continpum. The chain or continuum is but. an apparent, 
ideal continuum, being an illusion generated by the homogencity 
of the moments of consciousness. Bondage only connotes the 
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presence of nescience (avidya) in the subjective centre with all 
its logical outcomes, birth, gecay and’ death. These different 
stages of phenomenal life are all governed by the law of causality 
and so if there is avidy@ at the bottom, decay and death will follow 
as inevitable consequences at the top. Bondage is, therefore, 
nothing but the presence of avidya in the chain of consciousness 
from an undateable, beginningless time and contrariwise 
| moksa or nirvana is the absolute. cessation of avidya with. all 
NI its paraphernalia. ^ Sáüntaraksita in reply to the criticism of 
Ü Kumirila declares that moksa (liberation) is nothing but the 
purified existence of absolute consciousness, freed from all taints 
of ignorance.! According to Sántaraksita and Kamalasila, there- 
fare, bondage and liberation, samsdra and nirvdna, are positive 
entities, being the distinctive landmarks in the career of con- 
sciousness, the former being represented by consciousness in the 
grip of ignorance and defiling passions and the latter being free 
consciousness, purged and purified from the contamination of 
these masterful passions." ‘These two representative authors, 
Ha, though they give their absolute allegiance to the subjective 
| idealism as propounded by Dignaga and Dharmakirti, have not 
hesitated to call themselves Sautrantikas in more than one place 
and they have taken care to specify the doctrines of the Yogdcdra 
school when they advanced them as the final truths. Their alle- 
giance to the Saufrantika school is therefore provisional, but it Is 
unqualified and unhesitating so long as they hold to it In facet 
the transition from the Sautrüntika to the Yoqacara position was 
| an easy and natural passage. The reality of the external objec- 
tive world was but a logical presupposition in the Sautrintika's 
° 
| kiüryakürapabhütàé ca tatra 'vidyadayo m.tah | 
band! as tadvigaméd isto muktir nirmalata dhiyah | 
T. S., ál. 544 
2 tesirm cà 'vidyidinam tattvajáünád vigatau satyim yñ airmalatü 
dbiyah sa nirmuktir ity ucyate. cittam eva tu sarisiro rügadimaladüsitam | 
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sol eme of metaphysics and so the Sautrāntika had to postulate 
= the existence of two wérlds sideeby side, an ideal and a real 
world. The Yogācāra or Vijfianavada as propounded by the 
school ot .Dignaga, who adopted the SautrAntila position in logic 
and epistemology by way of compromise or concession, only 
explained away this logical presupposition and so the two worlds 
were reduced to one, the objective reality being unceremoniously 
shoved aside. So it is very difficult to decide at this distance of 
time whether the view of Nirvāna as posited in this connexion 
represents the orthodox Sautrantika position or the position of 
the idealist, which is accepted as trye philosophy by these 
thinkers. We have it on the authority of Gunaratna that the 
Nirvana of the Sautrantikas consisted in the absolute cessation of 
the consciousness-continuum, the total extinction of the stream 
of consciousness, induced by an unremitting meditation on the 
principle of soullessness.' We have also indications of this 
theory from the Tattvasamgraha itself, which we propose to 
discuss at length in view of their utmost importance in the course 
of our present dissertation. Prof. Stcherbatsky tells us that the 
orthodox Sautrántikas held that '' Nirvéna was the absolute end 
of the manifestations, the end of passions and life without 
any positive counterpart." ^ But Santaraksita and his worthy 
disciple tell us in plain and unmistakable language that Nirvéna 
is not discontinuation of consciousness, but its continuation save 
and except the passions and desires (kleśas). We propose to 
defer the discussion of this tangled problem for the time being. 


Is,avidyd a positive entity ? 


We have seen that bondage is nothing but consciousness in 
the grip of avidya; and moksa or nirvana is but the emancipation 
of consciousness from the hypnotic spell of this avidyā. Now, 


` 
1 nairitmyabhivanito jianasantanocchedo moksa iti. 
8. D. 8. T, R. D., p. 47. 
2 he Conception of Nirvana, s 
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what is the nature of this avidya ? According to the monistic 
Vedantists avidya is an indescribable "stuff, neither absolutely 
real nor absolutely unreal, but. something different from both 
of them. It cannot b supposed to have a distinct „existence 
outside consciousness, as it works in and through consciousness 
alone; nor can it be non-distinct from consciousness, as it is 
destroyed by knowledge, and knowledge is consciousness in 
essence. So it is an unclassiftable, nondescript something. 
It is neither an airy nothing nor a real something. It is not an 
entity as it disappears totally and irrevocably, but it cannot be 
regarded as an absolute npnentity like the rabbit's horn or sky- 
flower, as it has causal efficiency. The nature and functional 
activity of avidyd is illustrated by examples of common illusion 
like the illusion of a snake on a rope. The snake is not a real 
snake, but so long as the subsequent knowledge sublating the 
idea of snake does not emerge, it is as real as anything. But 
when the rope is known to be a rope and not a snake as falsely 
perceived before, what happens to this snake ? Well, it vanishes 
as an airy nothing. The snake is an unreal fiction, but though 
unreal, it is perceived like a reality and this demarcates it from 
such fictions asa sky-flower or a barren woman's son, which 
are never perceived even in illusion. Butin its essential character 
the rope-snake is as hollow and unsubstantial as these fictions 
of the imagination. It is a product of avidyd, an illusion born 
of another avidya, which, though checkmated and chastised in 
one case or another, reappears in other forms and under other 
shapes. Avidy@ possesses an infinite resourcefulness and is 
neither baffled nor abashed. The only thing that it cannot 
stand is the light of true knowledge, which kills it outright, 
root and branch, with all its resources and magical powers. 
KamalaSila, however, in common with all” realists, refuses 
to subscribe to such an illusive category, which is neither being 
nor non-being. He asks, ‘Is avidya identical with Brahman 
or distinct from it ? If it is non-distinct from it, Brahman and 
avidya will be identical and -the consequence will be the 
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T Pa eibi of emancipation (moksa). Because, the Absolute 

J being eternal and unifoym and avidya being an integral part of 
its essence, the latter will be indissoluble and emancipation as 
the result of cessation of avidya will a meaningless jargon. 
If on the other hand avidyā is distinct from Brahman, it will 
have no influence on the latter. And even if a. relation be con- 
ceded, it will be of no avail, as Brahman being an eternal, 
uniform principle will not be ljable to any supplementation or 
detraction from that quarter. So the relation of avidyà and the 
Absolute being out of the question, there would be no samsdra 
(birth and death), for whose cessation emancipation would be 
sought after. 

- Moreover, it is positively illogical to say that avidya@ is some- 
tbing which is neither distinct nor non-distinct from the Absolute. 
A reality must be capable of being defined either as identical 
or as non-identical with another. "There can be no balf-way 
house between two contradictories, as this would constitute a 
flagrant breach of the Law of Contradiction and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. Nor can avidyā be conceived to be an unreal 
nonentity, since that would contradict experience. An unreal 
fiction cannot have any causal efficiency, and causal efficiency 
alone is the line of demarcation between reality and unreality. 
If, in spite of this causal efficiency, the Vedantist insists on 
calling it an unreality, we Buddhists, shall have no quarrel with 
him, as the dispute is reduced to a question of nomenclature. 


The Buddhist Conception of Avidya. 


Avidya is, in the judgment of the Buddhist, a positive 
entity and not a fictitious category as conceived by the Vedantist 
It is the inherent tendencies of the mind, the subconscious 
impulses and drives (vásanás), which make the mind cling to 
false ideas and notions. And these tendencies and subconscious 
drives have a causal energy and as vehicles of energy they are 
an essential part and parcel of consciousness. Bo in conformity 
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with the law of causal operation the preceding moments ðf 
consciousness as informed with avidya,produce by their inherent 
causal energy the succeeding ‘moments of consciousness instinct 
with false tendencies» and impressions, it being an established 
proposition that the efféct inherits the nature of the cause. It 
is nothing strange, therefore, that the mind should conjure up 
false ideas as those of an abiding ego-principle, God and the 
like. But this avidya can be rendered weaker and weaker in 
each succeeding moment by a graduated course of meditation 
(yogabhydsa) until the last vestige of the bias of ignorance and 
superstition is totally removed and a stream of consciousness is let 
loose, absolutely purified and cleansed of all taints of passions 
and ignorance. And the emergence of such a pure stream of 
consciousness is but emancipation (apavarqa), the highest good, 
the ultimate goal of aspiring humanity, in which there is no 
suffering, no limitation, no imperfection, as the sole cause of it 
has been destroyed once for all without leaving any chance for 
its recrudescence even at a distant date.’ 


Nirvana, we have seen, is primarily and principally a cessa- 
tion of the klesas, headed by ignorance and consequential impuri- 
ties. Now, what is the process, the modus operandi of this 
cessation of the formative principles of phenomenal life, in other 
words, of the cycle of births and deaths? What is the antidote 
to these ills of life, (sic) of ignorance and passions, which are 
the mainspring of the perverse will to live ? Santaraksita assures 
us that these k/esas (passions and ignorance), these veils of truth, 
totally vanish as soon as the truth of non-egoity is realised just 
as darkness vanishes in the presence of strong light. Now, 
there are two kinds of veils or positive hindrances to moral and 
spiritual perfection, to wit, (1) the veil of ignorance and passions 
(klesüávarana), which impedes the realisation of purity and truth ; 


1 T. S. P., pp. 74-75. h 
2 pratyaksikrtanairitmye na doso labhate sthitim | 
tatviruddhataya dipre pradipe timiram yathi | T. 5., sl. 3338 
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and*(2) the veil covering the ontological reality (jüeyávarana), 
which again is twofoldsviz., one which hinders the thorough- 
going discerning knowledge of reality as to what is worthy of 
acceptance and what is worthy of rejectiqdn. and secondly, what 
induces the incapacity for exposition Of the realised truth to 
others. The first kind of veil (sic of passions) can be got rid 
of by a realisation of the illusory character of the ego-principle 
(nairatmyadaréana) and the other can be overcome by an unrenut- 
ting and zealous meditation on this non-egoity carried on for 
a prolonged period of time. But why should this realisation of 
non-egoity have such extraordinary efficiency in the matter ol 
removal of passions and imperfections ? Is it a mere dogma 
or a well-reasoned psychological truth ? For an adequate expla- 
nation of this proposition it is necessary to enter into the psycho- 
logical origin of these passions and cravings for individualised 
existence, which are held responsible for the miseries of metem- 
psychosis. Now, these passions of love or hatred and the like 
have certainly their foundation in the perverted belief in the 
existence of a personal soul, which, however, has been proved 
to be a baseless illusion. These passions of surety have nothing 
to do with external objects, as these feelings do not arise in spite 
of the external world when the belief in a personalised existence 
is lacking and on the other hand they crop up with a vengeance 
though the external objects of love or hatred may be absent, 
when the belief in the masterful ego is in possession of the field. 
So by the joint method of Agreement and Difference these 
passions must be causally affiliated to the unfounded belief in 
the existence of a personal self. It is a matter of logical 
deduction that in the absence of egocentric Diss self-love cannot 


l tatha hy ami rigadayal klesi vitathitunadarsanamilakii anvayavya- 
tirekibhyfrh niscitah, na baihyarthabalubhavinah, yatab saty api bahye 'rthe 
na 'yonisaumanasküram antareno 'tpadyante, vini ‘pi ci 'rthenü 'yoni- 
sauvikalpasarmmukhibbive samutpadyante, na ca yatsadasattinuvidhiyi van. 
na bhavati tat tatkiroanarh yuktam aliprasangat. “P. S. P., p. 870. 
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arise and attachment to external objects too cannot oripandte 
if they were not affiliated to ihe self as conducive to self-interest 
and self-gratification. Likewise hatred too will have no raison 
d'etre, as a man — resent things or persons that are supposed 
to thwart his interests, but when a man has no reason to be 





i interested in anything, obstruction of interests becomes unmean- 
ing. The same fate awaits other passions, because they have 
—— — ç their roots remotely or immedjately in self-love. Tbus, ego- 
? consciousness firmly established by repeated illusions from begin- 
— qingless time extends to external objects, which come to be 
= prized as promoting self-gratification and any obstruction to 
: = tbese objects naturally eKcites his resentment and hatred. And 
; the whole catalogue of passions comes into being, and as time 
. wears on, they acquire a fresh Jease of life and a fresh accession 
4 of strength by the shecr right of prescription and the result 1s 


i all-round confusion and misery. 

Now, these evils are not natural growths or attributes of 
living creatures ; they are exotic growths and excrescences 
fostered by self-love and so are bound to vanish if egoity is 
demolished. And this egoity is an ungrounded illusion. The 
subjectivity of an individual bas been shown by us to have no foun- 
dation outside the concatenation of momentary psychical units, 
: which are individualized into an abiding self by a false supersti- 
d tion. It may be urged, ‘ let there be no soul or real individual- 
š ity, but consciousness is a fact and these passions may be 
x natural attendants of this consciousness, as they live and move 
" and have their being in it. And so tbey may be in- 
E eradicable like consciousness itself. ^ But this contention is 

|. not based on a "logical assessment of the character of these 

^ passions. Well, what is the normal function of consciousness ? 
|: Tt is assuredly nothing but to apprehend reality as it is, other- 
t wise the relation of subject and object, knower and known 
(risayarisayibhüra) cannot be established. And if ouy intellec- 
tual life is not to be condemned as bankrupt, tt must be ndmit- 
ted that the normal function of consciousness ts to apprehend 
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Y — the seality in its true nature and the true nature of things, 
" both subjective and objective, has been proved to be in a state 
of perpetual flux without any underlying substratum either in 
the shape of an abiding self or a permanents ubstance. So 
conscioushess must be supposed to take k of the principle 
of non-egoity and non-egoity alone in its normal healthy state. 
The fact that consciousness gives us the report of an ego-prin- 
. ciple must be set down to adventitious defects, which are 
abnormal accidents like the illusory perception of a snake on 
the rope.’ ‘This gives the key to the secret as to why ego-idea 
goes to the wall in its contest with the idea of non-egoity, 
though antagonism is the common factor. The reason is that 
-~  ego-consciousness is a false superstition fostered by abnorma] 
conditions, which are, happily, aventitious phenomena and non- 
egoity. on the other hand, is based upon truth and so is natural 
to our thinking principle. It is for this reason that non-egoity 
invariably triumphs over egoism, because truth is constitutional- 
ly stronger than falsehood. With regard to the idealists even, 
who do not believe in external reality and consequently deny 
that the normal function of consciousness is to apprehend ex- 
ternal reality in its true nature, our explanation also stands. 
Though these idealists deny external reality and believe the 
contents of knowledge to be manifestations of consciousness, 
still they have to acknowledge that consciousness is self- 
regarding (sic self-conscious), otherwise there will be no dis- 
crimination and consequently no knowledge. The knowledge of 
‘blue’ and the knowledge of ‘ red,’ though equally manifestations 
of consciousness, are certainly distinct and distinguishable 
. , 

! tasmüd bhütavigayaküragrahita “sya svabhavo nija iti sthitam. 
bhütaá ca svabbñvo visayasya ksünikanátmadirüpa iti pratipiditam etat ; 
tena nairitmyagrahanasvabbavam eve ‘ti tan ni 'tmagra' onasvabbavam. 
yat punar anyathisvabhivo ‘sya khyátimüdhünárh sa  sümarthyad - 
figantukapratyayabalid eva......... na — svabhavatvena, —ynthü rajjvirn 
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and they can be distinguished, if consciousness can khow 
itself in its manifestations. Consciousness has, therefore, 
to be admitted as self-regarding (sic) as self-intuitive and if 
knowledge per se is ¢not to be condemned as something essen- 
tially rotten, it must be accepted that the normal function of 
consciousness is to know non-egoity in the form of pure con- 
sciousness bereft of subject-object distinctions, which is the 
ultimate reality. So ego-consciousness being an unfounded 
illusion, the whole catalogue of passions, major and minor alike, 
must be supposed to be exotic overgrowths and not natural to 
consciousness. Their extinction is, therefore, inevitable only if 
the proper antidote in the shape of realisation of , non-egoity 
is applied. That these passions do actually grow and have 
their being in consciousness is no argument that they are 
natural and inevitable to consciousness. Mere appearance in 
some substratum does not argue that it is either natural or 
inevitable to it. The snake also appears on the rope but it is 
not believed to be natural. If subsequent disappearance is the 
reason of its falsity, the same logic applies to these passions, 
which are experienced to disappear when non-egoity is contem- 
plated.’ 

It may be urged that the antagonism of egoity and non- 
egoity is not an established truth and is only a dogmatic assump- 
tion. Because, it is a matter of experience that even philo- 
sophers who are convinced of the truth of non-egoity are as 
much subject to fits of love and anger as ordinary mortals are 
and this points to the other way —that conviction of non-egoism 
is not hostile to the existence or active functioning of these 
passjons. But this objection is only a specious argument. 


The conviction of non-egoity, which is claimed by us. Bud- 
dhists, to be antagonistic to egoism and its derivative passions, 
admits of varying degrees and grades of perfection Thus, 


(1) one comes to believe in the truth of non-egoity from the 


1 Ibid, pe 873. 
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ng of | an expert. The belief is inspired by the teacher's 


| Tiara and the truth is actepted moge on trust than on convic- 
tion (#rutamawgajñana). (2) The second stage is reached when 


a person „convinces himself of the truth *by logical arguments 
and this is called intellectual conviction (cintaámaya). (3) But 
when by incessant, energetic meditation on the truth intellec- 
tually realised, the mind acquires requisite strength and clarity 
of vision and ultimately envisages the truth face to face, in 
all its fullness and richness, all doubts are dissolved and the 
man is said to have realised the truth of non-egoity. This is 
intuition born of contemplation (bhürangmayadarsana). And it 
is this transeendental intuition of non-egoity that is regarded 
by us as the antidote to egoity and its satellites, passions of 
lote and hatred and the like. So there is no logical flaw in our 
position.’ > 

So it is only when the profound truth of non-egoity is 
fully realised by reason of a course of unmitigated and unremit- 
ting mediation, the ego-consciousness with all its satellites 
vanishes into airy nothing without leaving behind any trace or 
vestige. The ego-consciousness, though an illusion in essence, 
has however been fostered by a habit of thought, which has no 
beginning in time, and as a consequence has become almost 
an integral part of the thought-principle by sheer length of time. 
It is not at all strange, therefore, that it cannot be uprooted all 
on a sudden by the mere lecture of a professor. These passions 
can be made weaker and weaker by a gradual strengthening 
and fostering of the opposite modes of thought and thus by a 
long-standing cultivation of spiritual regeneration they can be 
destroyed root and branch. The neophyte in spiritual disciphne 
has reason to be encouraged by the fact that these passions, 
exotic growths that they are, cannot raise their head when the 
mind philosophises on their unreality and worthlessness. So | 


1 Ibid, p. 875. 
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there is not the slightest room for doubt or hesitation that 
realisation of non-egoity will remove these evils of life in toto 
and ultimately land us in the “realm of Nirvana, the summum 
bonum of life, where tlre is not the slightest tinge of suffering 

‘and impurity.’ ° 
The realisation of non-egoity, we have seen, is the only 
way to Nirvana. In fact, non-egoity is one of the fundamental 
truths, nay, the central plank of Buddhist religion and philo- 
sophy. But the crux of the problem lies not so much in the 
way to Nirvana; the theoretical and practical discipline enjoined 
as preparation for reaching the goal, as it is in the conception 
of Nirvāna itself. To stafe the problem in plain words: Is the 
 Njrvüma of the Sautrantika a positive state or a negative void ? 
Is there consciousness in Nirvāna or is it a pure voidity with ne 
consciousness in it ? We have already quoted Kamalalsila and 
Santaraksita speaking of Nirvdva as a pure stream of conscious- 
ness with all taint of avidy@ purged out. In another place 
Sintaraksita states, “‘ This doctrine, that there is no self, will 
terrify the ignorant heretic. But it was preached to his disciples 
by the Lord with a view to their ultimate good."  hamalasila 
in this connexion quotes an ancient verse in support of the text 
which is as follows: '''The ego does not exist, nor will it ever 
come to exist; likewise nothing pertaining to the self exists or 
will ever come into existence. This (idea) is a veritable 
terror to the soft intellect, but it dissolves the fears of the 
wise. ° But these texts are not explicit. It is clear that there 
is annihilation of individualized consciousness in Nirvda@a, and 
it is quite possible that impersonal consciousness may remain 

i ° 
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dnf this has been plainly stated in more than one place.' It 
is also stated that contemplation of non-egoity destroys avidya 
and not consciousness per sé. These passages only indicate that 
ego-consciousness is a delusion and thert is no ego-principle as 
is supposed in the heretical schools. Thdy only prove that the 
extinction of ego-consciousness 1s the ultimate objective and this 
is realised in Nirvana. But there is no indication that extinc- 
tion of consciousness as such is the desideratum. In another 
place, Santaraksita tells us that ‘true knowledge is knowledge 
of pure consciousness alone, completely disentangled from the 
accidental impurities. It bas been proved that consciousness per 
se is devoid, of subject-object relations and is free from two sorts 
of delusions and this is the truth that has been promulgated hy . 
the Enlightened ones.""? All this proves that pure, impersonal 
consciousness in the abstract is the ultimate reality and Nirvana 
is nothing but the realisation of this truth alone. 

But does the above conception of Nirvana represent the 
Sautrantika point of view ? A doubt is roused when Kamalasila 
tells us that this doctrine of impersonal consciousness has been 
established in the chapter on ‘Examination of external reality,’ 
where the position of Buddhist idealism (vijndnavada) has been 
expounded. If this explanation of Kamalasila be supposed to 
imply that the doctrine in question is the property ol Buddhist 
idealists, we have to revise our estimate of the Sa utrantika 
conception of Nirvana. Santaraksita and Kamalasila are seen 
to admit the possibility of extinction of consciousness in Nirvana 
as an accepted doctrine of the Srdvakayana and this perhaps 
is the orthodox Sautrüntika conception. Gunaratna expressly 

H ' 
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tells us that in the Sautrüntika's conception Nirvāņa consiste in 
the annihilation of the stream of consqiousness. The Brahmini- 
cal writers have attacked this doctrine of annibilation in severe 
terms and Sadkaracairea, who criticises the Sautrantika position 
in his Sárirakabhüsyashas nicknamed these Buddhists às nihilists 
(vainüsikas). That a class of Buddhist philosophers, presum- 
ably the Sautrantikas, held the view that in Nirvana the con- 
sciousness-continuum becomes totally defunct owing to lack of 
passions and desires, is evidenced from the Tattrasang raha and 
the Pañjikā also. And this fact was taken advantage of by the 
materialist when he claimed total extinction of consciousness 
after physical death on fhe analogy of the final consciousness of 
the Saint. Santaraksita does not challenge the authenticity of 
the example cited by the materialist. He only makes a reser- 
vation in the case of the Bodhisattva who does not enter into 
final Nirvdaa by surrendering the conscious life but on the 
contrary sedulously preserves his subjectivity to render succour 
to the suffering world. But this view was held by the Mahiyànic 
philosophers and was not accepted by the Srüvakas. SaAntarak- 
sita admits the possibility of extinction of consciousness in the 
case of Sravakas, who have no such incentive to maintain their 
individuality as the Bodhisattva has.  Sántaraksita, we are 
tempted to believe, only seeks to reach a compromise with the 
Mahawanists and to glorify his philosophy by maintaining the 
ideal of Bodhisattva-hood. Whether one can defer the oppor- 
tunity of entering into Nirea2a or not to be of service to the 
suffering creatures, this doctrine does not possess any meta- 
physical value so long as the possibility of absolute annihilation 
is kept open. Amd  Sántaraksita maintains this possibility. 
In'reply to the charge of the materialist, he only says that the 
consciousness-moment at death is certainly capable of producing 
another consciousness as its effect (quite as much the preceding 


` 
! garigamaranam cittam na cittintarasandhikrt | | maranajnánabhz 
vena vitakle$asyn tad yathi || 


l. S., sh. 1803. 
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ents of consciousness), since it is not purged of attachment, 
unlike the purified consgiousness of the arhat. Kamalasila 
removes all doubt in the matter, when he says that the argument 
is conclisive as the emergence of  aBother consciousness, 
is due to this fact alone (sic the presence of passions and 
impurities in the life of consciousness).' This conception 
of XNircüma is absolutely identical with what is found 
- in the Ratanasutta and the Lankareratara quoted above. The 
Sautrantika’s conception of Nirvdna therefore has nothing to 
distinguish it from that of the Theravada, as both these schools 
regard Nire?2a not as annihilation of passions and impurities 
alone, but Of consciousness also. Nirvāna is à blank and a 
void. Uddyotakara and Sankaric&rya have criticised this cone 
caption of Nirvāna and Jayanta has ridiculed it. 

The conception of Nire?gma as extinction of all existence, 
conscious or unconscious, has received sledge-hammer blows at 
the hands of Nagarjuna, who has broken off the theory into 
smithereens by his sharp dialectic. The whole Sautrantika 
philosophy is pivoted upon the law of Pratityasamutpada 
(causality, or to be literal, dependent or relative origination) 
and Nàügürjuna and Sankara and the later Vedantist dialecticians 
have thoroughly exposed the hollowness of causality as a meta- 
physical reality. But, the dialectics of Nagarjuna and Sankara 
apart, the theory of Nirvana as extinction of all elements of 
conscious existence stands self-condemned even from the stand- 
point of the Sautrüntika himself. (1) An entitative continuum 
can cease to exist only if there is an antagonist present to operate 
against it. Of course, there is no interaction possible between 
momentary existents* and what happens, when’ two antagonists, 
say, heat and cold, are brought together, is this: An entity 


1 maranaksanavijhinarh s$vopádeyodayaksamom |  rügino ‘hinasan- 
gatvat pürvavijüannvat tatha || ibid, ál. 1899. ‘na py 'anaiküntikam eti- 
yunmitrahetukatvic eittàntarotpndasyn.' 

, T. 5. P. under above. 
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deteriorates in its causal efficiency in the presence of another 
entity and so with progressive loss of causal energy carried to 
the extreme one of the two entitative series becomes totally 
extinct.) Whatever might be the real nature of oppositional 
relution, the fact is unfleniable that the presence of another 
entity, supposed to be hostile, is indispensable if there is to be 
a cessation of an entitative series (santünoccheda). Now, there 
is no such hostile element present, which can occasion the di- 
minution of causal energy in pure consciousness attained by the 
realisation of non-egoity and consequently there is absolutely 
no reason for a break in the continuity of consciousness. (2) In 
the second place, we ask, why shonld there be any attempt, 
even if it is possible at all, to get rid of this ideal state of im- 
personal consciousness ? To use Kamalasila’s own language, 
there is absolutely no cause for worry or uneasiness or any sense 
of limitation in impersonal consciousness, which is admitted on all 
hands to be un ideal state, free from all suffering and pain and 
impurity. There is an incentive for transcending the limita- 
{ions of personalised existence, because it is liable to be associated 
with pain and impurities. But no such incentive can be sup- 
posed to operate against the ideal state of perfection, which 
pure impersonal consciousness connotes. (3) The admission 
of the possibility of total extinction undermines the very founda- 
tion on which the philosophy of Nirva@na stands. — Nirrázma is 
possible of attainment simply because nescience, ego-conscious- 
ness and passions are eradicable by a course of moral and 
spiritual discipline (sic), the contemplation of non-egoity, as 
set forth before. And the reason why non-egoity triumphs 
over egoity is sail to consist 1n the fact that non-egoity is in the 
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1 See ante, pp. 51-52. : 

9 na ca noiritmyadarsanasya kadacid dustati. sarvopadravarahit at 
vena gupavativat............ tan nf ‘sya hinaiya yatno yuktah, api tu vadi 
bhaved aparihiinayi ‘va bhnvet, buddheh prakrtyà gunapaksaput at 


T. S. P., p. 84. 
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conStitution of consciousness and egoity is a false accretion, an 


exotic overgrowth. But. the proposition, that consciousness 


becomes defunct in Nirvana because there is no attachment and 
the like i in the purified stream of consciousness, takes for granted 
that passion is an integral part of conscidusness, if not identical 
with it. And if these passions are integral factors of conscious- 
ness, there is no reason why they should be eradicated and if 
eradication is possible, they should pass into extinction along 
with non egoity and consciousness itself. But this means that 
non-egoity and egoity are not antagonistic, and can live in 
happy concord. At any rate egoity cannot be weaker than 
non-egoity ; on the contrary the palm ‘of superiority should be 
given to the former as the continuity of consciousness 1s entirely 
dependent upon the continuity of  ego-consciousness and its 
satellites. But this will mean that Nireüna is an impossible 
ideal, a mere catchword and a hoax. The Sautrantika cannot 
look on with equanimity on this possibility, because the repu- 
diation of Nirvana is tantamount to repudiation of Buddhism 
and its philosophy and ethics. (4) This doctrine of absolute 
annihilation of the continuum runs counter to the entire 
Sautrantika metaphysics. As has been aptly observed by 
Sankaracarya '' there cannot be cessation of a continuum, because 
the members of the series stand in an unbroken relation of 
cause and effect, and the continuity cannot be interrupted.’’ 
Vücaspati Misra explains Sankara’s text as follows :—“ A 
number of momentary existents standing in the relation of 
cause and effect, one emerging as the other disappears, is wat 
constitutes a continuum or series (santüna). Now, as for the 
last moment in the séries, whose cessation would entail the cessa- 
tion of the whole continuum, does this last moment produce 
any effect or not. If it does not produce an effect, it will no 
doubt be the last member, but in that case it will not be a 
reality, æ the reality of a thing consists in its causal efficiency 
alone. And the unreality of the last moment will retrogressively 
entail the unreality of all the members of the series, as the cause 
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of an unreal cannot be anything but unreal in itself." '« If, 
however, the emergence of a dissimilar series in its place is 
construed as the cessation of the previous series, asin the case 
of pot and potsherds, &hen, too, there is no absolute discontinuity 
of existence, as anothet series only takes its place and though 
there is supersession of one series, the continuity of existence 1s 
not suspended. So absolute extinction of consciousness-continu- 
um, leaving nolegacy bebind in the shape of either a homogeneous 
or a heterogeneous series, is an impossibility even in the 
Sautrantika's own system of thought. The cessation of ignor- 
ance and its attendant evils is possible because contemplation of 
non-egoity exercises a° hostile influence over it and because 
pure consciousness follows and takes its place. But on the ab- 
solute annihilation of consciousness-continuum there is nothiug 
to succeed and to take its place—a conception, of which there 
is no warrant, neither logic nor precedent. The theory of 
Nirvdna as an absolute extinction of existence is, therefore, not 
only indefensible in the light of Nagarjuna’s and Sankara's 
dialectic, which holds that a thing existing on its *own account 
cannot be destroyed and a thing which depends on another for 
its existence is not real, but it contradicts the central concep- 
tion of Sautrantika metaphysics, to wit, the conception of causal 
efficiency as determinant and constitutive of reality. If, how- 
ever, the Sautrantika's Nirvana is supposed to be an emergence of 


l gnrvesv api Santinesu santaninüm  aviccbinnahetuphalabhivena 
santanavicchedasyü 'sambhavüt. 5. B., Br. Sa. lI. 2.22. Vide the 
Bhümati thereunder. 

Also, santater amutpado 'pavarga iti cet, na, tAsyi ‘Sak, atvat, santater 
anutpado na S$akynte kartum, küryaküranabhüvapravühasya santatibhávaát, 


1 N.V., p. 74 

nā “pi santünanivritib $akyü kartum antyaksapünupapatteh. sa hy 
antyaksanah kincid ürabhate na vā, ürambhe nā 'ntya iti na küryukürapa- 
pravahanivrttih, pravahas ca santüna iti na santinanivrttih. anārambhe 
tasyü ‘samartbyena 'sattvát tatob pürve sarva eva ksanü ssantah syur iti 


kasyo 'echeda iti bhivah. Tit. ti, p., 242. 
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- aliern - cut Sefthara, ' and Madbavacirya,’ 
| and if thè — * of conscious life in Nérva@na is construed to 
7 be the abandonment: of ‘individualised existence or explained 
h. away as the opinion of the old Sravakayana, then the concep- 
tion of Nirvāna | (however objectionable it might be from the 
. standpoint of absolutism) of the Sautrantikas will be a logically 
| consistent doctrine in consonance with the fundamental tenets 
and principles of tbe school. Otherwise it stands self-condemned 
and self-contradicted. 
š ) š * " 
! (a) nirvanidipadikhyeyam apavargam tíusaugatüh | santatyucche- 
dam iechanti svacchürn và jüánasantatim l| N. M., p. 512. 
(b) 'tadubhayanirodhas tadanan'aram viialajüanodayo và muktib.' 
S. D 5., p- 42. 
(c) nanu bhoh ka esa mahodayo nima?  savasanasamucchedo 
jiinoparama ity eke. «nee» Bikbilavüsanocchede vigatavisayakaropa- 
plavavis$uddhajnanodayo mahodaya ity apare. 
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“CHAPTER XVII 
PERCEPTION IN DIGNAGA’S SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 


Dharmakirti in his Nyayabindu, a representative work on 
Buddhist Logic and Epistemology, has divided all true knowledge 
into two broad classes, viz., (1) perception and (2) inference. 
All human activities depend for their success in the last analysis 
on true and authentic knowledge and Dharmottara, the author 
of an authoritative commentary on the Nydyabindu, defines 
this true knowledge in bis commentary as knowledge which is 
capable of verification, or in his own words, which does not 
disagree with the objective reality represented in it. Correspond- 
ence of knowledge with reality 18 regarded as the test and warrant 
of its validity and this correspondence is attested when knowledge 
leads to the actual attainment of the object by creating a voli- 
tional urge for the object presented. So the purpose of know- 
ledge is served when it reveals an objective reality in its true 
character ; and the actual attainment of the object, which takes 
place by reason of achain of psychical facts, beginning with 
desire and volitional urge and ending in actual physical en- 
deavour, is only a bye-product. This intermediate link between 
knowledge and attainment has only a psychological importance 
and though they have an important bearing on the problem of 
truth, the logical value of these intermediate psychical states is 
only mediate and derivative. Dharmottara explicitly asserts that 
the function of an accredited instrument of knowledge (premsa) 
is completed when the object is apprehended. The volitional 
urge and the attainment follow as necessary consequences. It 
follows, therefore, that an instrument of knowledge fulhils itself by 
making known an object which is not cognised before. A 
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! SINE q: Vers dil. E i - L a Aa: | 
| ps ; redundant and so is notan independent praména.* 
' | — Dignàga omitted to put pratyaksa under the rubric of 
Th .** Valid knowledge "' (s:myagjhüna) as *Dbarmakirti has done 
and Uddyotakara has made capital out of tis apparent omission." 
— There is, bowever, no room for honest doubt that DignAga proposed 
to give a definition of pratyaksa as a species of valid knowledge 
. and could not mean anything else. SAntaraksita also did not 
= careto supply the word jñana (cognition) in his definition of 
pratyaksa and Kamalaéila observes that the word jñama has not 
been readin the definition as the negation of kalpana (ideal or 
conceptual constructions) perforce indicates that it must be 
knowledge, which is alone liable to be associated with conceptual 
elements. This appears to be a trifling matter and is stated 
bere only with a view to drawing the attention of the readers to 
the trivial and frivolous character of some of the criticisms of 
the Brabmanical writers. Most of these criticisms are mislead- 
ing as evidence of Buddhist doctrines and unless they are corro- 
borated by the original writings of Buddhist authors themselves, 


the only course of action for an honest student of Buddhist 
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1 avicarividokarh jiimam samyacjfiinem...: ata eva c' rihüdhizatie 
eva praminaptalam. a thigate ci’ r'he pravarttitoah purvgeh pripites ca’ 
rtheb. ta'bà ca saty ‘arthadhbigamit samiptah praminavyiparsh, sta evà 
'nudhigatavignyarh. yrnsi ‘va hi jñánena prathamom adbigato "rthns tenai 
‘va pravartitah purusah pripit naá ch ‘rihab. tatrai +i "the kim anjena 
jüüncnà ‘dhikeum kàryum. tato 'dhigatav sayam apramáün»m. 

N D. T., p. Š. 
The meaning of gramána and pramà will be made clear later on. 

9 * atha svarüpato na vyspadeéyam ity esa kalpanipodhagabdirtbah ? 
sarve 'rihàs tarhi praty skeüb pripouvanti. N. V.. p. 42. - 

Cf. ne hi yathi. samyogjbünam adhikrtys praty akgidilakganem krtarh 
Kirtina na tathi Dignigena, yen ‘dhikarij jiine vyavatistheta kalpona- 

podha iti bbiveh. Tit. Ti., p. 154. 

3 kolpanipratigedhic ca jhünasya simarthyalabdhatvat, avatsi dhenur 

| Bolyatëm iti yathà vatsapratigedbena godhenob, ity ato jññoarh noktam, 
EJ | - T. B. P., p. 867. 
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philosophy will be to hold his judgment in suspension. There hás 
been a good deal of conscious or uncqnscious misrepresentation 
and suppression of facts and suggestio falsi and this should be 
regarded as sufficient *warning against placing implicit reliance 
on the evidentiary value of such testimony.’ 3 


Dignüga's definition of Pratyaksa 


Pratyaksa has been defined by Dignüga as ‘‘pratyaksam 
kalpanüpodhàm,'' which in simple English can be rendered as 
** perception is (a cognition) which is free from conceptual con- 
structions," This single adjective has been deemed sufficient 
to exclude inference, which is invariably associated with ideal 
constructions (kalpaná). It is also competent to exclude errors 
and illusions (b/irama) from the category of perception, as errors 
and illusions are never in harmony with facts though they may 
be free from ideal elements. Perception, however, being a 
species of authentic knowledze presupposes as a necessary condi- 
tion this harmony of fact with knowledge and as illusions do not 
admit of verification, which is the only test of this barmony, 
there is no possibility of confusing them with valid knowledge, 
much less with perception which is only a subdivision of the 
same. So we see that the definition of pratyaksa, as propounded 
by Dignaga, is self-contained and self-sufficient. 


1 Tt must be observed here that there are a good many Grabminical 
writers who possesse* first-hind knowledge of Buddhist philosophical works 
and who bave tried to criticixe the Buddhist position on fur grounds. 
Barring a few inaccuracies Lere and there, the account of Buddhist doc- 
trines. as given by Kumirila, Váca-pati Miéru end Jayanta Bhatt» in their 
works. appears to be a faithful representation of the Buddhi-t position and 
ao will continue to attract the attent on of students of Buddhist philosophy. 
particularly so when the original works of Buddhist writers have been lost 
for the most part. j 
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r me. | Dharmakirti's definition of Pratyaksa | 


>  Dharmakirti, ——— has added another element, namely, 

abhranta (non-erroneous) to Dignüga's defihition with a view to 

excluding errors from the category of Perception. This addi- 

tional qualification, however, is redundant as we have seen that 

Digniga’s definition is competent to exclude such contingencies. 
| This addition, however, has been a source of confusion and has 
led to polemic among the commentators. We have it on the 
authority of Sintaraksita that there were some thinkers 
who regarded illusions as purely mental facts, having 
nothing to do with sense-perception ; and so these thinkers 
objected to the inclusion of the adjective ‘ non-erroneous - 
(abhranta) in the definition of pratyaksa, as uncalled for. 
But Siantaraksita has stoutly opposed this view on the 
ground that as illusions occur on the operation of particular 
sense-organs and cease when this operation ceases, they should be 
regarded as sensuous aberrations and not pure mental errors. 
They arise only when there is a defect in sense-organs concerned, 
and if organic defect is not held to be responsible, these errors 
would disappear in spite of this defect, if the person is logically 
persuaded of his error. But however much a man might be 
satisfied by reasoning, his illusory perception does not disappear 
so long as the organic defect is not removed. A jaundiced 
person, though persuaded of the error, does not cease to see 
things yellow until the jaundice is cured. But mental illusions, 
such as belief in the existence of supernatural beings or of 
universals (bhdvas@manya) as objective categories, however 
obstinate and confirmed by habits, are seen to disappear when 
the deluded person is properly schooled in philosophic ‘thinking. 
But the mirage or:the double moon will not cease to be presented 
unless the physical defect is removed. Moreover, the vivid 
presentation of false objects in illusions cannot be accounted for 
unless they are regarded as sensuous presentations. Santaraksita, 
therefore, concludes that illusiong being perceptual knowledge and 
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being free from ideal constructions could come  withine the 
category of perception, unless the saving clause is added to 
Dignága's definition.’ Ç 

Vinitadeva, an Older commentator on the Nyüyabindu, 
however, gave a different interpretation of the expression 
*abhrania.’ He interpreted ‘abhranta’ as meaning “not 
lacking correspondence with reality ' (avisamvddaka). But this 
alone would be wide enough to include inference as the latter too 
does not lack this correspondence. So the other clause ‘‘ free 
from ideal constructions ' is added for the exclusion of inference, 
which is invariably attended with ideal elements. ““ Abhranta 
should not be construed,’’ says Vinitadeva, '' as meaning a 
cognition which is contrary to and so erroneous in respect of the 
object. This interpretation of the word ' abhraánta ' would mrke 
the definition absolutely futile as all knowledge, let alone 
perception, is erroneous with regard to its object according to the 
Yogücaras (Buddhist subjective idealists) and accordingly this 
definition has been so worded as to meet their position also.'' 
This interpretation of Vinitadeva has been strongly animadverted 
upon by Dharmottara. Dbharmottara observes that this interpre- 
tation of the word * abhrànta ' as ''not lacking correspondence 
with reality '' is itself futile, as from the context which treats 
of ‘true and authentic knowledge ' and of perception as a 
sub-species of the same, we have it that perception must not be 
incongruent with fact, because authentic knowledge connotes 
this very congruence and not anything else. So Vinitadeva's 
interpretation would make the definition tautologous, as 


‘ 
^ etac .ca lakganadvayam vipratipattinirákarapartham, na tv snumana- 
nivrttyartham.  yatah kalpanipodhagrahanenai ‘va numánam nivarttitam. 
tatrü 'saty abhbrintagrahine gacchadvrksadarsanid: pratyaksam kalpanā- 
podhatvüt syát. tato hi pravritena vrksamütram &vüpysta iti samvádak- 
atvüt  samyagjüànam......tannivrttyartham abhrantagrahanam, tad dhi 


bhrüntotvün na praty akşam. 
; N.B.T., p. 9. 





| y- e p + = Fee amiy dear Ss is puc = 
Eu - the + definition in relation to the context would read as 
* P $ 5 
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** The cognition which is not incongruent and is free from 
ideation Qvralpaná) is not incongruent.'' But this reiteration of 
“not incongruent’ does not answer any purpose. So the word 
* abhranta ' should be taken to mean that which is not contrary 
to the real object presented in it. But what about the position 
s of tke idealist? The definition so interpreted will not meet 
their purpose. The author of the sub-commentary assures us 
that there is absolutely no difficulty as the definition has been 
propounded from the Sautrantika's position and not from the 
idealistic standpoint, though the former is not the orthodox 
position of the master (acarya). : ` 
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Is the adjective * abhrünta ' absolutely necessary even 
from the Sautrüntika standpoint ? 


If we look deeper into the — of the definition, we 
shall see that the adjective ‘ abhranta" is not necessary. 
Perception being a species of valid knowledge must be free from 
discrepancy with fact and this is adequate to exclude * errors,’ 
as errors are invariably discrepant with reality. The adjective 
* abhrünta ' is, therefore, useless whether it is taken in the sense 
of * non-discrepant ' (avisammvadaka) as Vinitadeva suggests, or 


! etac ca lakganadvayam  itvüdini...... Vinitadevavyükhyà......dügità. 
tena tv evam vyükhsütam.  "''abhrüntam iti yad visarhvili na bhavati, 
evarh saty anumünsasyá PY etal laksapurh prüpnoti “ti kalpanüpodhagra- 
hana rn taonivr tyartham- yady evam vynkhyüayaté, ülambane yan na 
bhrántafh tad abnràntam ity ucyamine sarvarh pratyaksarh jhanam ülauibane 
bh àotam sti oa kıs acit pratyaksatvarn «yüt. tathà ci ‘ha. ‘sarvam 
ālambane bhrüntarh muktva tuthigitajiinam’ iti Yogiciramate, tad apy 
n'rü 'cárycua sarhgrhiram '* iti, tad ayuktam........ VuEN au Iyan — 
mand "ktam Yogiciramatem asarhzrhitam syid iti. ucrate. bihyanayena 
‘Sautriatikamatiausirepi 'eüryena lakganam krtam ity adog 1h. ` 

N.B.T.T., pp. 18-19. 
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"^ — — ore. non-erroneous ` as proposed by Dharavitare: 
C iere position hàs been severely left alone and the 
Sautrüntika standpoint can be fully met even without this 
x qualification. The question pertinently arises—what ded Dharma- 
kirti i to propose this amendment ? We have the answer from 
| ottara's commentary and its confirmation from the 
a. peni Dharmottara observes that the twofold qualifica- 
tion is introduced in the definition to combat a prevailing 
" misconception and not for the exclusion of inference, as for this 
the adjective ‘‘ free from ideal constructions ' is sufficient. If 
the second epithet wasnot added, such experiences as of moving 







are free from ideation and capable of satisfying the pragmatic 
test. But these experiences are absolutely false and so cannot 
E be included in the category of valid perception.’ Sántaraksita and 
Kamalasila too observe that there were certain thinkers among the 
Buddhists themselves who held even these abnormal experiences to 
be valid knowledge inasmuch as they satisfied the pragmatic test. 
But both Santaraksita and Dharmottara rightly point out that what 
constitutes validity is not pragmatic fitness alone, but that plus 
harmony of presentation with reality. So such presentations as 
that of the light of jewel for the jewel itself, or of yellow conch- 
shell for a really white conch-shell, or of moving trees for trees 
which are really fixed and stationary are not valid perceptions, 
| though there is actual verification. Mere verification and prag- 
j. matic satisfaction cannot however be accepted as the test of 





1 pitssankbMibuddhinim vibbrame ‘pi praminatim | 
h bt arthakriyavisorivadid apare sampraesksate |l - 

tan nā ‘dhyavasitakirapratiripo na vidyate | 

tatrà "py arthakriyavatpir anyatha 'tiprasajyate Il 

! T. S., 6ls 1324-25. 
kecit tu svayütthyà evà ‘bhrantagrahanam ne 'echanti, bhrüntasya ‘pi 
pitus&nkhajnünasya pratyaksatvit.........--. pramünam ci ‘visarividitvat. 


ata eva 'cürya Dignigena laksane na krtam abhrintagrahanam. 
T. S. P., thereunder. 
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trees and the like could be regarded as true percepfion, as these . 
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Pw ; ; but verification of presentation with reality is the 
criterion. What is presented is the light of the jewel or 
the white oonch and what is actually attained is not the yellow 
conch or .the light of the jewel, but something different. 
In the mirage, too, what is presented is the refracted light 


of the sun and the determinate experience is of water. In the . 


case of the jewel's light which is mistaken for the jewel itself, 
the presented datum is the light, though the experience is of the 
jewel. Here of course there is correspondence of experience with 
reality. But the test of truth is not correspondence of experience 
with reality either, but of presentation (prgtibhasa) with experi- 
ence (adhyavasüya) and of presentation with reality. And this 
correspondence is lacking in the case of the jewel's light. The 
prazmatic utility and partial congruence of such experience, 
which have given rise to this misapprehension of its validity, 
are due to previous experience of the white conch, the memory- 
imposition of which makes this false experience possible. There 
were some thinkers, who held that discrepancy in respect of 
colour was immaterial, as the idea of contrary colour was an 
imposition of the imagination due to memory-association and as 
there was congruence in respect of the shape and configuration, 
these experiences should be allowed as valid. But this view is 
open to grave objection, as no shape or configuration is detachable 
from its colour and so these should be regarded as identical.’ 
Disagreement, therefore, in respect of colour is tantamount to 
disagreement of the entire presentation with reality.” 

It has become perfectly clear that Dignüga's definition of 
perception is complete and sufficient by itself. The addition of 
the adjective ' abhranta ` has no logical necessity or justificatiod, 
as the sine qua non of valid experience is agreement with reality 
in all respects and as experiences of yellow conch-shell and the 

! This gistinction of colour and form and the premium put upon the 


latter remind us of Locke's familiar distinction of Primary and Secondary 


qualities. 
2 T. S., éls. 1825, 1327. f 
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like do lack this all-round correspondence, they are excluded 
eo ipso from the category pf valid perception. But the mis- 
apprehension prevailed in certain quarters and Dharmakirti felt 
it imperative to clear this misconception. It is fully evident 
from the testimony of Dharmottara and of Sintaraksita that the 
introduction of this objective ‘unerring ` (abhranta) was not made 
by way of improvement, but was dictated by a practical necessity 
to rebut a prevailing misconceptron among a section of Buddhist 
philosophers, which, perbsaps on account of its volume and 
strength, called for this amendment. 





. . SEcrus-B - 
Kalpana—W hat is its meaning? 


Dbarmakirti defines kalpand fs a cognition, the content 
(pratibhasa) of which is competent to be associated with verbal 
expressions.’ This association takes place when the content and 
the verbal expression are —— in one sweep, so the two are 
felt to be one inseparable whole.” The ward ‘competent’ (yogya) 
is advisedly pfht in to include even the conceptual cognitions of 
children, who have not yet learnt the use of language, but whose ` 
knowledge has reached the state of judgment and so would have 
been actually associated with articulate words. Even the 
knowledge of the baby born on the very day is not free from 
ideation, as the baby, too, recognises the mother’s breast and 
ceases crying when its mouth is applied toit. This recognition 


presupposes an act of relationing a present sense-datum with a 


past experience and this recognition of identity has all the 
competence for verbal association, which is invariably the mode 
of relational thought in adult psychology. The actual employ- 
ment of words is, at best, symptomatic of conceptual thought and 
does not constitute its essential character. The criterion of 
conceptual thought is found in the indefinite, blurred presentation 
of the content (anryatapratibhüsateet) and this indefiniteness is 
due to the absence of sense-datum, which alone is the cause of 
a definite invariable presentation. But as the pbjective datum 
in questjon is not present before the eyes and the conceptual 


1 abbilapasarhsergayogyapratibbasapratitib kalpana, 
N. B. Cb., 1. 
a abbilüpena sarhsarga ekasmin jüàne 'bhidhesākāra-yå "bbidbüni- 
kirenas saha grübyákáürateyà silanum, 





N. B. T., p. 10. 


b= 
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-thought arises independently of this objective reality; “the 
presentation of the content lacks the distinct richness and vivid- 
ness of direct perceptual cognition. Conceptual knowledge 
(vikalpa) bas a past and a future reference and identifies the 
past and the present*latum of experience and so is authentic 
being based upon and determined by a living fact. Concep- 
tual thougbt or experience mixed with conceptual thought 
-is independent of a live fact and. so is unauthenticated and un- 
reliable ‘as evidence of objective reality." The unreliability of 
-eonceptual and relational thought will be made fully clear in a 
later section and: for the present we propose to examine Dignága's 
definition of kalpanàá and to see whether it differs fgom Dharma- 


«kirti’s definition or not. 


- Dign^ga in his Nydyamukha, a work on Buddhist logic, 
has on the other hand defined kalpand as the association of 


! katbarh punar etad vikalpo 'rüthün no 'tpadyata iti?  arthssan- 
nidbinirapeksatvüt. bilo ‘pi hi vàvad drá; aio&onrh stanam sa evà "yam iti 
pürvadrstatvena na pratvavamrs ti tavan no 'paratarudito mukham Aropayati 
stane. pürvadrstaparadrstath cà 'rtham ekikurvad vijiinum  asannihita- 
vigayam, pürvadrst4syà ‘sannibitatwar, asannibitam cà ‘rithanirapeksam, 
anapeks sth ca pratibhisaniyamabetor abhaval ani) atapratibhisam. tadréam 
cà "bhilàpasarh-argiyogyam. indriyavijiainarh tu sannihitaimütragráühit- 
vit artha-üpeksam. arthasya ca pratibhasaniyamahetutvàn — niyataprati- 
bhisam. 

NIBOLSR 1L 

2 The Nydyamukha is a work on logic composed by  Dignüga. 
It has been referred to by Süntaraksita and a passage has been 
quoted from it by Kamalssila expressly and other passages seem alo to 
have been quotedethough the name of the duthor or of the book is not 
mentioned. The Nyàyamukha is lost in Sanskrit but is preserved in a Chinese 
translation. It is really a matter of gratification that Prof. G. Tucci, 
Ph D, of the University of Rome, has translated the Chines eversion into 
English. The whole world of Buddhist scholars will be grateful to the 
learned Professor for having made this important work of Digna accessible 
in one of the most widely known modern languages of Europe. 


> 


SRI. Jis - Wide T- 8. apd the Pafjikd, 51a. 1224, 1228, 1237 





` Kaba na in * | | 
lharacter oua. dudit — of action (kriya), of sub- 
s (dracya) and of name (sch id) Critics have found in 
— this definition of Digniga an inexcusable flaw, inasmuch as 
class-character and the rest are all imagiħiry constructions and 
not objective existences and so cannot be ifssoc ated with a real 
obj ct, since association is possible only between two real sub- 
stances like milk and water. And even these realists, as for 
instance Kumirila, who believe if the reality of class-character 
and the rest, have got to admit that kalpand is pos-ible only 
through verbal association. It is therefore logically economic 
to hold kalpand to be a verbal association actual or potential. 
Dignaga, therefore, lays himself open to the charge of looseness of 
expression or confusion of thought or perhaps both by resorting 
to this tortuous formulation. Sfntaraksita has taken elaborate 
pains to save the master from this unenviable position by resort- 
ing to familiar scholastic devices, which the elasticity of Sanskrit 
idiom easily lends itself to. It will serve no useful purpose to. 
elucidate these textual manipulations and it will suffice to say 
that Sàntaraksita with all the aids of scholasticism in bis 
armoury had to admit at last that verbal association alone is 
suffiient to characterise kalpana and the association of class- 
character and the like has been mentioned only out of regard for 
others’ views which have found wide currency.’ 





Kalpand—why shyuld it be unreliable ? 


The next question arises as to why should verbal association 
be tabooed from the category of authentic knowledge ? Verbal 
expressions are necessary for relational thaught and unless 
relationsare wholesale condemned as false appearance, use of 
words cannot be placed under an indiscriminate ban, as suggested 


' Fide T. 8., &ls. 1219-38. 
sectibrsbenaé itive ‘yam — dvividbà matā | Ibid, śl. 1221. 
»atyarh lokinuvrttye “dam uktarh nyiyavide’dréam | Ç 
iyin eva hi $abde'smin vyavahšárapatharn gatah H Ibid, él. 1228. 
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by the Sautiántikas. The Sautrantika replies that relatzoná! 
— thought, which, of necessity, is ca riel on by ibe use of words, 
cannot be a true inca ure of realiiy, sin e sn entity 1s un! jue 
anıl unrlate.l (soalakSana). being entirely cut off from the 
Test of the world of *similar as well as dis-im lar thongs. 
— What, bo «ever, is perce.ved in direct exprriei ce is this unique, 
. seli-chiraeterised real, which bas nothing in common with 
— Others. All reals are moméntary point-instances, absolutely 
indepenlent of each other and they only emerge inte being 
under the inexorable law of pratityasamutpada (causality) and 
exercise a causal efficiency, which is peculiarly individualistic. 
f Relations, therefore, are only ideal constructions (vifalpas) and 
have nothing corresponding to them in the objec ive world. 
These constructions are purely subjective and independent of 
» both sense-data and sense-organs. It cannot be urged that as this 
— relational thought arises in the train of sense-object contact, 
it should be valid as much as non-conceptual and non- 
relational (nirvikalpa) cognition. Because, this sequence is 
w purely accidental and is not contingent on sense-object contact, 
| .as relational thought is seen to arise even in the absence of 
such contact. And even in the event of sense-object contact 
there can be no relational thought, unless and until words express- 
ive of the objects perceived are actually or implicitly associa’ ed 








= with the latter. If sense-object contact had competency for the 

——— of relational thought, it could not fail to do so even 
Ë in the first instance. There is no reason why an intermediary, 
H vir, the remembrance of word-relations, should be in request 


for the purpose. And even if the se nse-object contact is seen 
to persist, the detetminate, relational know ledge caunot be set 
down to its credit, as the act of remembrance, which is à non- 
sensuous and purely psychical fact, would — the resultant 
experience from the objective reality.’ 


arthopayoge" pi punah smārtarh $abdánuyojanam | 
aksudbir yady apekseta so 'rtho vynvnhito bhavet | 
N. M., p. 92. 











vay : eh has been — that the recalling of the conventional 


relation of word and abject. is only an auxiliary factor, which 
merely reinforces the sense-faculiy and, therefore, does not obstruct 
its operation. The relational knowledge is, therefore, purely a 
case of sense-perception as the sense 8bject contact dves not 
cease to function. If the. sense-faculty was inoperative, we 


could have relational knowledge even if we did shut up our eyes 
‘just after the primal contact. But as this is:not- the case, there 
4s no logic in regarding conceptual experience as untrue.’ There 


are varieties of conceptual knowledge and all are not invalid. 
Conceptual knowledge, which arises as the result of sense-object 
contact shayld be regarded as the true perce ptual experience and this 
is endorsed by popular bebaviour.* But this contention is illogical. 
Phe idea of assistant and assistable is only intelligible if tbere 
is any actual supplementation from reciprocal services; but this 
supplementation, even if conceded. gives rise to logical complica- 
tions, which are insurmountable." Moreover, a relational know- 
ledge, as for instance, of the staff-bearing-man (dàndi ti vijna- 
nam) is a complex, made up of varying factors and this cannot 
be the result of primal sense-object contact, but on the contrary 
presupposes a considerable number of psychical operations. 
Thus, in the case cited above the complex knowledge arises only 
after the adjectival factor (the staff), the substantive element 
(the person), the relation (e.g , the conjunction, samnyoga) and 
the conventional mode of usage bave been perceived severally and 
jointly and not otherwise. But it is too much to expect all 


! yn-^itvà 'locya surhmilaya netre kaécid vikalpayet | 
na syüt pratyakeaté tasya sambandbünanusar dn up I 
e V., p., 174, & 198. 
*? evarh samine 'pi vikalpamirge | yatri "kessambandbapfhalánusürab | 
pratyakgatà tasya, tathi ca loke viná 'Py ado lakgapatab prasiddhan N 
| S. Ve, P. * 207, él. 264. 
- 5 See ante, Ch. I. 

* videgunarh viéesyarn ca sambandbarh laukikirh sthitim 1. grhitva 
sakalarh cai'tat tathá pratyeti nānyatbā ü N. M. p., 93. The lawkiki sthiti 
(the conventional mode of usage) is aleo a determining factor, by virtue of 

` " 
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this of -tbe first indeterminate experience engendered by sense- 
object contact. 

As regards the digtinction of one Glass of conceptual 
knowledge from another class, viz., of imaginary constructions, 
wbich are independent of objective reality, from relational 
knowledge, which is supposed to be contingent on an objective 
sense-datum and is substantiated by verification, it must be 
observed that the distinction is not based on reality at all. „All 
conceptual knowledge, which moves through the machinery 
of  word-associations, is devoid of objective basis without 
exception. The logical vajue of such knowledge is, therefore, 
really nil. The objective reference and relative vividness of the 
conceptual thought arising in the trail of sense-experience is due 
to the preceding non-conceptual cognition, which is generated by 
an objective reality. The verification and pragmatic satisfaction 
Offered by such knowledge is therefore mediate and derivative 
and cannot be claimed as a matter of right. The contention of 
Kumfrila and Jayantabhatta—that verbal association is the 
condition of perception of class-character as much as the sense- 
faculty, light, attention and so forth are the conditions of  per- 
ception of colour, etc., and so remembrance of verbal convention 
cannot be regarded as a barrier between sense-function and the 
object i is an untenable sophis.ry. Well, the object is a single 
entity and, being amenable to perception, is cognised in its en- 
tirety by the first sense-perception. There cannot possibly be any 
part or aspect that may be left uncognised by the original ex- 
perience.' "The assertion of the Natydytka that class-character 


which * the staff ' is cogniced as an adjectival adjunct to the ' man," though 
the relatian is the same and the order could be reversed but for this. * 

! ekasyfi ‘rthasvabbivasyn pratyakgasya satah svayam | ko'nyo na 
drsto bhigah -yàd yah praminath pariksyate || yat tu kesáncid vikalpinim 
idantüzráhitvaspastitvüdi ripun tad arthivinibhiav nirvikalpakadaréannpr- 
gthabhivitvivivtatacchiyasarmsirgajanitam na tu tesüm — artha-parsah 
kaá:d astf, arthitmano niyatitmuno nirvikalpenai ‘va mudritatvit. 

à N. M., P. 93, 
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and d tha like are also cognised by the first indeterminate percep- 
ion is only a dozmatic statement, unsupported by experience and 
logic alike. € 

The proposition that the content of determinate knowledge 
is determined by thit of in leterminate perception is an un- 
warranted supposi'ion, which takes for granted that all our 
knowled.e is derive | rom sense-data and the mind is only a 
passive register with no contributions of its own.’ But this 
supposition is contradicted by logic, as class-character and the 
like, which are thought to be cognised in perception, are fictions 
of the imagination. T'he relation of cbass-character with the 
individual object cannot be either one of identity or of differ- 
ence. If the two are different and distinct, there is no reason 
why they should be found together and that forall time. Nor 
can they be identical, as they are possessed of contradictory 
characters. The class character or the genus is, therefore, a 
subjective idea and has no existence outside the subject's 
consciousness. 

All conceptual knowledge refers to false, ideal constructions, 
having nothing whatever to do with reality. These ideal con- 
structions are fivefold, to wit (1) genus, (2) quality, (3) action, 
(4) name and (5) substance. These are regarded as ideal 
constructions, as they proceed on the assumption of difference 


ET 





1 nirvikalpinusdrena savikalpakasambbavat | 
grühyarh tadánugunyena nirvakalpasaya manmahe Il 
N. M., p. 98. 
yad eva sav kalpena tad evi ‘nena grhyate | 
ih» éabdánus endhünamá!rram abhyadb:kam param | 
vigas e na tu bhedo ‘sti savika!pávikalpay D Il ° 
lbid, p. 99. 
? tattvinyatvobhayatminsh santi jat« üdnyo na ca | 
yad vikalpakavijüünsrh pra! yokeatvarh prayü-ynti Il 
` T. 8., él. 1804. 
s also, 
vyaktayo 'nñ nuyanty anyad anuyüyi na bhisate | 
jóànàd avyatiriktañ ca katham arthñántsrarh vrajet Il 
= Quuted in the Pafj., op. cit, 
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where there is identity and of identity, where there is difference. 
i Thus, (1) the genus or class-character (Jati) is not anything 
distinct from the individual but it is fancied to be distinct. 
(2 and 3) The same is *the case with quality and action, which 
are really non-distine& from the substratum, but “they are 
imagined to be distinct and hence are called ‘ false constructions.’ 
(4) Name and the individual, on the other hand, are actually 
distinct and different, one being a word and the other being a 
substantive object. But the two are regarded as identical, aš is 
evidenced by such expressions ag ‘he is Caitra,’ ‘Caitra’ being 
a mere name. The identification is so complete that a man inva- 
riably responds when hts name is called out. (5) The last 
variety is illustrated by such verbal usage as ‘ He is a staff- 
bearer’ (dandy ayam). Here the staff and the man are distinct 
as poles apart, but there is identification of the two. 
Jayantabhatta, however, takes exception to these forms of 
understanding being regarded as false constructions on the ground 
that the relation of identity or of difference actually obtains 
between the objective facts concerned. But the distinction of 
class-character and the like has been proved to be false by the 
dialectic of relations. Now, as regartls his contention that name 
and the individual are never confounded as identical, as the 
usage is not of the form ' he is the name Caitra ' but * he is 
Caitra,' it must be said that this is only a cavil and blinks the 
fact that 'Caitra' is a name none the less. His next objection is 
that there is no perversion in the usage ' He is a staff bearer,’ 
as stuff-bearer means theo man and not the staff, which is cog- 
nised to be distinct as it actually is. But this, too, has no 
force against the Buddhist, as the Buddhist does not admit any 
relation outside of the terms. There is no point in the argu- 
ment that the relation of the staff is predicated and not the staff 
itself, as the relation and the relatum are not different. Moreover, 
language does not always conform to the experience of pan and 
to make a contention on the basis of linguistic usage is not* 
psychologically correct. Thus, for instance, it is an allowable 
87 











BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF FLUX ET 
“expression to say ' The boy is fire’ (agnir mdnavakah). But our 
perceptual experience does not conform to the import of language. 
We do not perceive the boy to be orm with fire, though 
metaphor gives out such a meaning.’ There can be no 
gainsaying that all conceptual knoWledge, which proceeds 
through the machinery of verbal expressions, gives false 
appearance and not truth. 

But it may be asked that if these are only constructions of 
the imagination and perversion of relations and are all 
false experiences, then why should not there be any occasion 
of their being invalidated by a true experience just like the 
false experience of silver in the mother-of-pearl ? The answer 
is that conceptual constructions, though false, are not on a 
devel with errors and illusions. An illusion arises when one 
entity is perceived to be another, as in the case of the sun’s 
rays being perceived as water. But class-character and the 
like are not distinct entities from the individual and there 
is no chance of these being cognised as distinct entities. The 
false conception of identity or difference centres round the 
individual entity itself and does not refer to a distinct entity. 
Hence, no experience sublative of the relational knowledge 
can possibly arise, as such experience can arise if there is con- 
fusion of one thing with another. These conceptual con- 
structions are placed in a different category from the categories 
of truth and error. They cannot be authentic, as class-characters 
etc., are not objective realities ; nor can they be levelled with 
errors, as there is no sublative experience possible.’ 


!  Vacaspati Miéra in his Bhámati proves that jhere is no distinction 
between quality and substance and this is attested by experience which takes 
them to be identical. It cannot be said that quality here stands for the sub- 
stance qualified and so there is cognition of identity. Because, our experience 
does not obey the dictate of linguistic usage. Cf. na ca Suklapadasya 
gunavisigtaguniparatvat evam prathe ‘ti simpratam, na hi $abdnvrttyanusüri 
pratyakenm. na hy agnir münavaka ity upacaritagnibhivo māņavakah 
pratysksena dabsnütmsná prathate. Bha. under Br. Bū., II. 2. 17, 

? Vide N. M., p. 94. ° 
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To sum up: it has been proved beyond the shadow of © 
a doubt, we believe, that determinate perception, which invari- 
ably arises in the form of judgment, being essentially relational, 
only gives us false appearance. Conceptual constructions, e.g., 
class-character and the like are, at best, “ working errors ” and 
their pragmatic value is only a meretricious show. Reality is 
revealed only in the primal simple experience and the truth of 
such experience is attested by verification of the presentation 
with reality and pragmatic satisfaction 1s only symptomatic of 
such truth. 


Is all knowledge determinate and conceptual ? 


* Bhartrhari, the grammarian, poet and philosopher in one 
and the author of the Vakyapadiya, a work on the philosophy 
of grammar and a product of wonderful learning and extraordi- 
nary genius, has propounded the theory that the whole universe 
has been evolved out of ‘ Word,’ which is the eternal, imperish- 
able Brahman.’ It is for this reason that all knowledge is 
interpenetrated with words, and a cognition, which is free from 
word-association, is an impossibility.” The contention of the 
Buddhists that the simple, non-conceptual cognition, free from 
verbal association, is the only true knowledge, therefore, has no 
legs to stand upon. Knowledge and word are co-extensive and 
one without the other is an idle abstraction, which is logically 
and psychologically absurd. This theory of the grammarians 
has been vehemently opposed by the philosophers of other 
schools ; but with the metaphysical side of this doctrine we are 
not concerned in the present context. We shall only review it 
as a theory of knoWledge and see how far its claims can be 
psychologically maintained. F 


1 manüdinidhanarh brahma śabdatattvarh yad aksaram | vivartate 
'rtbabhāvena prakriyā jagato yatah || Vā. Pad., Ch. I. I. , 

2 na so'sti pratyayo loke yah $abdánugamüd rte | sanuviddham 
iva jfiimarh sarvarh $abdena bhasate | — ibid, 1. 124. 
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. wa Harivrsabha, the commentator, observes that unless words are 
| actually present in the perceptual cggnition, an object cannot be 
distinct]y known and so there would be ng memory, as memory 
comprehends only the thing that was perceived before.’ 
Bhartrhari is emphatic that * word ' is the life and light of con- 
sciousness and consciousness, minus word, is comparable 
to light without its illumination and as ‘ word’ refers to 
something beyond its own self and is, thus, by its very 
constitution relational,’ all knowledge is therefore a fortiori 
relational. Jayantabhatta remarks that this doctrine 
embodies height of unreason ; how, can there be a cog- 
nition ofer word in ocular perception? There may be 
cases of perception, where the conventional relation of wotd 
dnd the object has not been cognised before ; and even if previous- 
ly cognised, the relation might be forgotten, or the memory- 
impression might remain in the subconscious level for want 
of stimulus. How can there be an impression of  word- 
association in such cases? * Harivrsabha, however, contends that 
even the primal cognition is not free from word-association, 
though the verbal expression may be of a very general kind. 
Thus, though the particular verbal expression may not be 
known, the perceived object will at least be referred to in its 
most generic verbal character, e.g., it is a substance or so. 
But the full individuality cannot be revealed unless the specific 


! £abdaéaktyanupütini jfüiüüneno ‘pagrhayamino vastvitmi vwyakta- 
ripapratyavabbiso jiyata ity abhidhiyate, tidréa eva ca smrtivisayo bhavn- 
ti, anubhavasamünüküratvat tasyüb. | | 

Com. on 1, 124. Và, Pad. 


E vügrupatà ced utkrümed avabodbasya éñévati | na prakidah prakü&etn 
efi hi pratyavamarsini |) 
op. cit., 1, 125; 
: 5 k&tharh ca cikeuse jüüne viktattvam avabbisate | agrhite tu - 
sambandhe grhite và "pi vismrte | sprabuddhe 'pisamskare vacakivagatih 


N. M., P. 89. 
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word-element presents itself... This dispute about the ° very 


matter of experience reminds us of *the pregnant remarks of 
Jayantabhatta in another context. ‘‘ It is strange that these 
divergent views should be entertained with regard ta the very 
object of perception. A dispute regarding an unperceived 
object is set at rest by perceptual evidence ; but what can decide 
a controversy in the matter of perception itself ? Ina dispute 
about the matter of perception, à man can seek to convinoe his 


opponent only by swearing by his own experience.'' ? 


But Süntaraksita does not think that the position is so 
desperate and seeks to glinch the issue on logical grounds. He 


argues that the vivid perception of an object presemted through 
"a sense-organ, when the mind is occupied in the determinate 


perception of another object, is clearly a case of simple, non- 
conceptual experience, free from verbal association, Here 
obviously a simple cognition synchronises with a determinate, 
conceptual experience and the former is indisputably an instance 
of non-relational knowledge. It cannot be urged that there is 
one determinate experience, as in that case there would be two 
distinct verbal references, or the previous verbal association 
would be surrendered in deference to the newcomer. But as 
this is neither one nor the other, since two verbal references are 
impossible to abide in one cognition, we have to conclude in fideli- 
ty to experience that the determinate knowledge is synchronous 
with a simple indeterminate cognition. The contention of the 


1 yo pi prathamanipati bühyesv arthesu prakaso visesanimittapari- 
grahe ‘pi vastumátgam idarh tad iti pratyavabhüsnyati vAgrupatiyanh ca 
satyamutpanno 'pi prakaéo visesavigropam asvikurvan prakaSakriyasidban- 
atüyürn na vyavatisthate. 

op. cit., Com. under I, 1, 125. 

2 pratyakesvigaye "py etfs citra vipratipattayah | paroksirthe hi 
vimatib pratyakeeno 'paéümyati | pratyakse hi samutpannáü fimatil kenn 
éamyAti II idam bhüti na bhàüti ‘ti samvidvipratipattisu | psrapratyayane 


pumesürm éaraparh éapathoktayah il 
š N. M., p. 98. 








* 
e BUDDHIST 
— Nadfywika—tbat two distinct cognitions cannot synchronise in 
one perceiving mind and thgt the idea of synchronism is due to 
quickness of succession and so is essentially illusory—is opposed 
to experience. It is a matter of experience h8w various cognitions 
do appear simultaneously in the mind of a person witnessing a 
dancing performance. He sees the movement of the eye-brow 
of the dancing girl, bears the music, tastes the flavour of spices, 
smells the fragrance of flowers, fegls the cool breeze of the fan 
waved overhead and contemplates the presents be will make and 
all these at one and the same time. And does not a man perceive 
the cooling sensation, fragrance and savour of a delicacy simulta- 
neously when he eats it ? Moreover, Quickness of succession 
cannot be a cause of this illusion of simultaneous perception. 
If repidity of career could be an obstacle to perception of real 
succession, we could feel no succession to the movement of 
thoughts and feelings, which only last for a moment Likewise 
there would be no distinction of such words as ‘ rasah ' (taste) 
and * sarah’ (lake), as sounds are momentary and the order of 
syllables is one of unbroken succession. The example of the 
whirling fire-brand producing the illusion of a circle of fire is 
not apposite either. The illusion is not due to the quick succes- 
sion of the flames, which as though perceived in succession are 
mistaken to be grasped in one sweep, as the Naiydyika would 
make us believe. The fact of the matter is that it is not a case 
of many cognitions being lumped together by memory ; it is one 
cognition by one sense-organ. If it had been a confusion of 
memory and perception, the presentation of the circle would 
have been faint and blurred, as memory only cognises past 
objects and the represeritation of past objects byememory would 
lack tbe- rich colourful vividness of sense-perception. The fire- 
circle in the fire-brapd is not a mental illusion, as the Naiydyika 
would make out ; on the contrary itis a case of perceptual illusion 
devoid of erder and sequence. So synchronism of manifold 
cognitions being established in perceptual experience, the simple 
cognition of an object in conjunction with a determinate experi- 
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ence cannot be disputed. Moreover, the appeal to experience” is 
not the only resource of the Buddhist, but there is strong logical 
proof in favour of indeterminate experience being possible. A 
determinate experience is always a relational knowledge, in 
which the individual is related to an * universal.’ But as * uni- 
. .— — wersals ' (jütis) are pure fictions of the imagination, they cannot 
be supposed to enter as constituents of the presentative data. 
They are absolute nonentities and a nonentity cannot be en- 
visaged by perception, which takes stock of a really existent 
fact only. Again, relational knowledge is possible if there is a 
previous knowledge of at least one of the relata and this previous 
knowledge must be non-relational, otherwise regressys ad infinitum 
* will become unavoidable. Besides, the whole contention of the 
Erammarian is pivoted on a misapprehension. All reals» are 
unique, momentary individuals, having nothing to do with any 
other real, preceding or following it. Such reals are from their 
nature repugnant to word-association, as the conventional relation 
of word and object is only a fictitious relation which cannot 
subsist between facts. But the object previously cognised cannot 
last a moment longer, much less till the time when the word- 
relation will be comprehended. So words only relate to ideal 
fictions and not real entities. And the primal sense-perception, 
which takes stock of reality as it is, cannot, therefore, be amenable 
to word-association unless it is degraded to the rank of an unreli- 
able vagary. But this is absurd on the face of it, as it sounds 
the death-knell of all relational activities. Unfailing correspond- 
ence and pragmatic satisfaction are, as we have observed belore, 
the test of true knowledge and when these two tests are appli- 
cable only to the first non-conceptual experience, the first experi- 
ence is alone regarded as reliable evidence of reality. 


Classification of perception 


Dharmakirti has divided perception into four categories, c!z., 
(1) sense-perception ; (2) mental perception ; (4) selt-cognition ; 
and lastly (4) supersensuous perception of Yogins. 
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* The category of 'sense-perception ' (indriya-vijriána) stands 
for the entire class of perception of objective realities, which are 
presented to consciousness througlf the medium of  sense- 
organs. The sense-organs being five in ifumber, sense-percep- 
tion can bé classified under five heads, to wit, Gi) ocular percep- 
tion (cakgurvij&ánam) ; (ii) auditory perception ($rotra-vij&anam); 
(iii) olfactory perception (ghranendriyajavij&anam) ; Xie) tactual 
perception | (kayendriyaja-sprastavyavijianam) ; and (v) lastly 
gustatory perception (rüsanavij&anam). The classification is based 
on the variety of the media or the channels of perception and 
does notin any sense invest the sense-orgaus with agentive 
powers. Their function only consists ™ creating a connecting 
link between the subjective consciousness and the objective reality. 
lying outside. This function is exhausted when the object is 
presented to consciousness and does not continue thereafter. So 
the first presentation is alone authoritative with regard to the 
objective reality. But Kumarila would contend that even sub- 
sequent cognitions are equally valid, as they only tend to set the 
first cognition on a ground of certitude; and this certitude being 
excluded from the category of errors should be regarded as valid 
knowledge like inference. Sāntaraksita, however, observes that 
as the certifying knowledge, which arises in the trail of primal 
cognition, does not exclude any misapprehension, it cannot be 
put on the level of inference. Mere exclusion from the category 
of errors cannot be the ground of validity.  Inference, too, is 
valid not because it is distinguished from error, but be- 
cause it removes error and misapprehension, which were actually 
present. But in this case of determinate perception, the deter- 
minate knowledge does*not remove any misapprehension, because 
no such misapprehension is felt to exist." Ë 


Is auditory perception free from verbal association ? 


Perception has been defined to be a cognition, which imme- 
diately takes stock of reality in all its uniqueness and so is free 


| Vide T.S., éls. 1299-1302, 
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from verbal associations. But auditory perception, which pom 
nises word, cannot be free from word-association and if word- 
association is condemnation “of perceptual knowledge, auditory 
perception must be eo "ipso invalid. Moreover, ‘ words’ stand 
in a different category from all other objects of perception. <A 
word is not a self-contained and self-enclosed entity. It has a 
reference beyond its own self It not only reveals the object it 
stands for, but also reveals itself. In this respect, word, light 
and consciousness stand in a category altogether distinct from 
the rest of knowables. These three have a double aspect and a 
double reference. They express themselves and express others.' 
Bhartrhari too has emplfasised this dual character of ‘ word’ 
and he has sought to bring home this peculiar trait possessed 
by it by the analogy of consciousness and light. A word reveals 
not only the meaning, the fact meant by it, but also its own 
identity, quite in the same way as knowledge reveals the 
object cognised by it and also its own self. In reality these two 
aspects or powers do but represent one identical reality and are 
not factually different. But still they are cognised as distinct 
functions or powers by reason of an inherent differentiating 
propensity just as light appears to have two functional powers 
or energies, to wit, its power of revealing itself, its self-Iuminos- 
ity and its power of revealing an other. Thus, word is self- 
regarding and other-regarding like light and cognition, though 
these two functional traits are in reality one identical energy 


or the fact itself, the difference being only an appearance. By 
1 gabdasvalaksanam kificid vàcyarn kincid vicakam. 
N. 13., p. 11. 
also,cf. nanu jfianfigabdadipis trayah prakasih svaparaprakisa ity ahuh, 
z N: M., p? 542: 
2 ütmaruüuparh yathñ jhane jieyarupam ca dréyate || 
artharüparh tathā éabde svarOpar ca prakisate II 
Va. P., 1.50. 
. also, grühyatvarh grühakatvarn ca dve sakti tejaso yathi! — " š 
* tathai ' va sarvasabdinim ete prthag iva sthite | 2 
à ibid, 1.65. 
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virtue of this double Pnois energy a word is distinguished 
from pure material objects like jar, etc., which possess the power 
of only being revealed (grahyatvn) and also from sense-organs, 
which are seen to possess and exercise only the energy of reveal- 
ing (grahakatva).* A word, therefore, being possessed of a double 
facet, in other words being both an expression (rücaka) as well 
as the content of expression (vacya), all auditory perception must 
by its very nature be associated with verbal expression and so 
cannot be valid knowledge. 

Santaraksita observes that the difficulty exists only in the 
imagination of the opponent. Word, as an objective reality, is 
as unique and self-contained as other tntities are The double 
aspect of a word, which consists in its being both an expression 
and the expressed content, does not belong to the unique, self- 
characterised, momentary word, which alone is real. The 
expressive power does not belong to a real word quá real word. 
This relation obtains between two purely ideal fictions and 
has nothing to do with the real word. Dharmottara also 
observes that even if the self-identical, unique word-individual 
is assumed to be possessed of expressive power, there would 
still be no difficulty, as this twofold character of a word is 
cognised only when it becomes the subject of conventional rela- 
tion (sic, of word and object).* Harivrsabha too seems to endorse 


1 yady api ghatádayo gráhyà eva caksuridioi grühaküpy eva, tathapi 
tejo yathi upalabdhau visayibhivam  ápannam eva  visayopalabdhau 
karanatvam pratipadyate, tathA šabdo ‘pi. te eñ ‘sya pratipidyaprati- 
pádakatvaéskti nityam Atmabhite prthag iva pratyavabhisete. 

Com. ad 1.56, ibid. 

2 nimi ‘pi vàcakem nai ‘va yac chabdasya svalaksanam | svglaksa- 
nasya wicyatvavicakatve hi düsite || adhyüropitam evi 'to vacyavücakam 
iáyste | anāropitam arthar ca pratyaksarh pratipadyate Il 

_ T.S., p. 542. 

3 Srotrajiinarmh tarhi $abdasvalaksnnagrühi, sabdasvalakganarh kificid 
, všeyarh %ificid vicakam ity abbilapasarhsargayogyspratibhasarh syüt, 
' tatha ca savikalpakarh syát. nai ‘sa dosab. saty api svalaksanasyh vücya- 
yicakabhive ecanketskaladrstatvena grhyamanerh `svalaksanarn vñoyarn — 
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the view of Dharmottara by saying that a word reveals its ew 
self when it expresses, by | reason of its objective reference, its 
necessary factual incidence in “the objective reality. The obvious 
implication of Harivrsabha is that the self-regarding character of a 
word becomes manifest only when its meaning-reference, its 
factual incidence, is in evidence and not otherwise.’ But this 
relation of word and meaning is not understood in the primal 
auditory perception and only becomes manifest in the determin- 

ate knowledge that follows in its wake. Auditory perception, 
therefore, has no reason to become a bugbear. 


vücakarh ca grhitarh syat. "na ca sañketakšlabhiüvidaráasmgavisayatvarh 
vastunah sampraty asti tatah pürvakšladrstatvarn apasyac chrotravijñánarn 
na vñeyavücakabhávagrühi. > 
N.B.T., p. 11. 
1 yathà jüüne jñeyam......... grhyate, jüanasvarüpari ca svaprakasatvat, 
tadvac chabdo 'py abhidheystantras tadrüpopagrühi svarüpam api pratya- 
vabhüsayati. Prakaéd ad 1.50, Và. P. 





CHAPTER XVHI 


PRAPYAKARITVAVADA OR RELATION OF THE SENSE-ORGAN 
WITH THE OBJECT 


Perceptual knowledge arises when the sense-organ operates 
on the perceivable object in some “fashion or other. The sense- 
organ is located in the physical organism and the object lies out- 
side ; and unless some relation is instituted between these two 
indispensable factors of knowledge, knowledge cannot be 
supposed to come into being. If this knowledge were indepen- 
dent of such relation, there is no reason why it should not 
appear always or never at all. There must be a determining 
factor for this regularity in our psychological life and this deter- 
minant is not the sense-organ or the ‘object jointly or severally, 
because they are present side by side and virtually enjoy an 
autonomous existence. A tertium quid has therefore to be postu- 
lated, which can bring these two autonomous realms into 
occasional relation, that results in the emergence of perceptual 
knowledge. Philosophers have propounded various theories to 
explain this phenomenon and these theories, barring differences 
in details, have been broadly divided into two classes, to wit, (L) 
Prapyakaritvavada, which assumes some sort of actual, physical 
contact between the two ; and (2) aprāpyakāritvavādā, which 
denies physical relationship and seeks to explain the relation in 
non-physical terms. “There is again divergence of views in 
respect-of particular sense-organs. In view of the extraordinary 
importance of the problem we propose to pass under review the 
various theories of the rival schools of philosophers and the 
Buddhist position will naturally be dealt with last of all. The 
*“Nyaya, Vais$esika and Mimamsd schools hold almost identical 
views and the differences are of minor importance. The Samkhya, 
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Vedanta and Yoga schools are in full agreement in this respect. 


The Jainas hold an intermediate position and the Buddhists 
are ranged in the opposite tamp. We accordingly propose to 
discuss the theories in he order indicated above and shall take 
care to point out mutual divergence wherever it exists. ' 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsd schools 


The tongue and the skin-surface apprebend objects - that 
are in close contact with themselves ; the taste and touch of 
objects situated ata distance from these sense-organs are not 


amenable to perception.» There is absolutely no room for con- 
troversy with regard to their immediate  contactual" relationship 


with their objects so far as these two sense-organs are concerned. 
About the organ of smell, too, there is practical unanimity that 
there is actual physical contact with odorous objects. The 
molecules of a fragrant substance are! wafted by the wind directly 
into the interior of the nasal membrane and odour is perceived 
by the nasal organ in its own region. This functional peculiarity 
of the nasal organ is so notorious that authorities on religious 
law have enjoined the performance of expiatory rites if odours 
of impure substances are smelt. The implication of such in- 
junetions is that there is actual contact of the impure objects 
with the nasal membrane and the penance is advised to get rid 
of sin that accrues on the contact of unholy substances. And 
we can extend this functional peculiarity to other external sense- 
organs as well, viz., to the visual and auditory organs by 
obvious analogy. Moreover, it is absurd to suppose that the 
sense-organs are the efficient causes of perception of external 
objects and they can exercise this causal function from _a_ posi- 
tion of sacred aloofness. An efficient cause operating from a 
respectful distance is contradictory to experience. If it is 
assumed that organs bave an inherent unseen power Dy virtue 
of which they take cognisance of objects situated apart, then the 
non-apprehension of objects separated by a wall and the like 
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» p | T —— because energy or power being 
| incorporeal cannot be resisted by E physical barrier. The 
uddhists regard the eye-ball as the organ of vision. They con- 
tend that the organ of vision cannot be supposed to be made of 
F light or some fiery substance, as in that cafe a treatment of the 
^»  eye-ball could not result in the improvement of eye-sight or any 
= injury thereof would not entail deterioration in the power of 
. vision. So the eye-ball possessed.of a special energy should be 
regarded as the seat of the faculty of vision and this applies to 
all other organs as well. But the Naiyáyika regards this ob- 
jection of the Buddhist as absolutely devoid of substance. The 
eye-ball is thg seat of the faculty of visión, no doubt; but this 
need not argue that the organic vision cannot go over to the. 
object, as it is not the fleshy ball but something more refined 
and subtle in nature. The improvement or the deterioration 
of the eye-ball has a corresponding effect on the faculty of vision. 
because the former is the medium or the residence of the latter. 
An improvement of the locus can have a salutary effect on the 
content. It is also a medically attested fact that treatment in other 
parts of the body, say in the foot, also results in improved vision, ' 
So the medical argument, used by Dignága, has no cogency. 

If the faculty of vision were confined to the eye-ball, it 
could not possibly go over to the region of the object. But in that 
case how can it be explained that the eye apprehends distant 
mountains and trees and not the collyrium painted on the ball? 
If the sense-faculty is supposed to be something distinct from 
the fleshy organ, which can travel to the place of the object, 
the difficulty is at once solved. With regard to the auditive 

organ, which is believed to be nothing but ether enclosed jn 
the ear-chvity, it cannot of course go over to the region of object, 
as ether (üküsa) is all-pervading and devoid of locomotion. But 


1 eikitaAdiprayoges ca yo 'dbisthüne prayujyate | so ‘pi tasyai ‘va 
| $ 'pakārakal H. _.caksuridyupakiraé ca pidàdàv api 









S. V., p. 147, éls. 45-46. 
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even in this case also, there is actual physical contact as sound itself 
travels to the region of the object. ‘There is a theory that sound 
moves in the fashion of a wave and one sound-wave creates another 
sound-wave until it reaches the ear-cavity. There is another 
theory which supposts that a particular sound, when produced, 

creates other sounds in all directions and so persons standing on 
all sides can simultaneously come to have sound-perception. 

Kumàárila is not particular about the physical relation and 
observes that the Mimdmsd theory of perception is not affected 
whichever position is adopted. He, however, observes that there 
is no difficulty in the theory of contactual relation also.  Pártha- 
sfirathimigra in his Nydyaratndkara and Sdstradipita@ has elabo- 

„rately defended the theory of contactual relation and praese 
sides with the Nydya-Vaisestka school.' 

The Saémkhya school also thinks that sense-faculties travel 
to the region of the respective objects and in this respect there 
is practically no difference with the Naiydyikas. There is, of 
course, difference in regard to the constitution of the organs, 
which the Naiydyikas hold to be elemental products (bhautika) 
and the Sdmikhyas believe to be evolved from ahambkdra (the ego- 
sense), a particular fattra (principle) of the Sdnkhya theory of 
evolution. The Vedantists of the Sankara school have accepted the 
Samikhya theory almost in (oto. Dharmarájaádhvarindra, the author 
of the Veddantaparibhdsad, however, holds that even the auditory 
organ in common with the organ of vision travels to the region 
of the object. There is no reason to deny locomotion to the 
auditive faculty, as it is equally circumscribed like the ocular 
organ. And only on this supposition we can account for the 
perception of the source of sound, as is evidenced in such 
judgments as ‘I have heard the sound of a drum.’ Unless the 
auditive faculty actually perceives the sound im its place of origin 
the affiliation of sound to the source would be indefensible. Nor 


š 1 Vide S. V., pratyaksa. 
"Bà. Di. (Bom. ed.) pratyakga. 
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x : aie. accept the suggestion of Kumirila that "s perception 
| js erroneous, as there is uo sublative experience to prove the 
error.’ 
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The Nyàya position recapttulated a 


We have seen that the Naiyāyika holds that there is actual 
physical contact between the sense-organ and the sense-datum 
and this contact takes place either by the sense-organ going over 
to the region of the object asin ocular perception, or the object 
coming over to the locus of the sense-faculty, as in the case of 
olfactory aml auditory perception. With regard to gustatory 
and tactual perception, however, there is no divergence of opinion. 
Tke real controversy relates to the remaining three organs. 
Dignága seems to have been the first pbilosopher who opposed 
it on the ground that the perception of objects situated at a 
distance or possessing greater dimension than the sense-organ 
would be unaccountable if the sense-faculty and the object 
actually coalesced together. There is no such peculiarity in the 
case of gustatory and tactual perception, where the immediate 
contact is an undisputed fact.* The eye-ball possessed of ocular 
faculty is the actual instrument of ocular perception, as medical 
treatment of the eye-ball is seen to result 1n the improvement 
of the faculty.” And even if it be conceded that the faculty of 
vision travels outside, the faculty would be inoperative as in that 
case one could see an object even after shutting up the eyes 
immediately after the contact bas taken place.‘ But all this is 


! éabde tv üdhikyavicchedau bhrintyai ‘vo 'ktüv “asambhavat) =° 
B. V., P. 143, Sl. 51. 
2 yatho’ktarh Dignigena—‘sifftaragrahanar na syüt praptau jñáne 
— sS PELA Y T5 
'adhisthanad babir nā "ksarh taccikitsádiyogatab.' loc. cit. 
* saty api ca babirbbave na éaktir vigayekgane | ° 
yadi ca syüt tada pasyed apy unmilya nimilauüt | loc, cit. 
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contrary to experience. Uddyotakara in reply observed that 
the perception of distance is with reference to the physical 
organism and does not militate against the theory of contactual 
relation. With regard to gustatory and tactual perceptions, 
the contact takes plage in the organism and hence- distance 
is not felt. Vacaspati Misra explains that this feeling of 
distance is actually a case of perversion. People regard their 
organisms as their own selves and so whatever is outside of this 
organism is looked upon as something foreign and distant.’ ~The 
perception of greater dimension: is possible because the faculty 
of vision is of the nature of light and light proceeding from a 
small lamp is seen to pexvade a larger amount of space. The 

ption of dimension is conditional on the dimension of the 
object and. not of the sense-organ.* 


The Buddhist Position fully Elucidated : 
the Jaina position 


The Jainas hold that contactual relation subsists between 
all other sense-organs and sense-data except the sense of vision. 
The fact of externality and distance, so vividly apprehended in 


1 $ariram  Aavadhirh krtvi  sántaranirantare bhavatah. na punar 
indriyaprüptyaprüptinimitte bhavatab, yatra Sariram indriyarm co'bhayam 
arthena sambadhyate tatra nirantaragrabanam bhavati. tasmiüt sfintara 
iti grahanasyi 'nyanimittatvàn na süntaram iti grahanid aprapyakirita 


sidhyati 'ti. 
N, Vas p- 85. 


S$arirüvacchinnáb khalv &tmanah éariram evi 'tmünam abhimanyamānā 
arthan anubhavanti, tatra ya eva Sarirasambaddha ity anubhiyate tam eva 


sintara iti manyata..... éarirasambandhena tatra sparáhdau nna sAntara- 
tvabhimina, ity arthab. NUS Es Ho. 

2 yatha vartideée pinditam api tejab prásadodarari vyapnoti...... svabhi- 
vatah prasarad api na svaparimünàánuvidhàyinarn pratyayam üdhatte, kintu | 
visayabbediouvidhiyinam, visayanirüpsnüdhinanirüpanü hie pratyaya 
ne'ndriyüdhinanirüpanñh. ~ 


Na Lai Do 120. 





id — if the visive ‘faculty and the object are supposed to 
coalesce in any form. With regard sto the rest of the organs the 
— 4Jainas are entirely in agreement with the Nydya-Vaiéesika school. 
~The real* controversy, therefore, centres, round the Buddhist 
position and so we propose to give an exposition of the Buddhist 
position, as vindicated by Santaraksita. . 
Sintaraksita was perhaps the first Buddhist philosopher, 
who took up the defence of Dignàga and gave crushing replies 
to Uddsotakara's animadversions:  Sántaraksita maintains that 
tbe theory of contactual relation is a superfluous hypothesis, and 
even if it is adopted, we shall have to posit, as an indispensable 
condition, over and above, that sense-faculties have a natural 
aptitude for the apprehension of their respective objects ; and this 
alone is sufficient to determine the scope of perception. It may be 
urged that mere aptitude in the absence of physical contact can- 
not account for the non-perception of distant objects, as aptitude 
remains unimpaired even in distance. If physical relationship 
is regarded as the determinant factor, the position becomes 
understandable. But this contention, the Buddhist observes, 
betrays confusion of thought. Why should 'not there be a 
physical contact with distant objects ? If the loss of efficiency 
is the answer, it is better and more logical to hold that the 
sense-organs do not possess this aptitude in -regard to distant 
objects and so distant objects cannot come within their ken. 
And why should not the faculty of vision apprehend the quality 
of taste along with the colour, though the two co-exist in one 
substratum and the physical contact is a factual occurrence? To 
say tbat the contact does not take place in respect of taste and 
hence taste is unperceived may be calculated to throw dust ifto 
the eyes of an unthinking person. But we ask, the Buddhist 
queries— ' why should not the contact take place at al] 2" If 
the natural constitution of the object is supposed to offer the 
explanation of the problem, then, the Buddhist pleads, this 
should alone be-postulated as the determinant and to posit physical 
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relationship as an intermediary is superfluous, if not absurd. 
A magnet attracts a piece of iron from a considerable distance 
and no physical relationship between the two is observable Of 
course, "VAcaspati Misra holds that magnets too must be 
supposed to exercise ar” energising influence like the faculty of 
vision, otherwise there would be nothing to prevent attraction of 
iron even when the latter is situated at too great a distance or 
intercepted by a partition.’ But this is only begging. the 
question. If it is supposed that the magnet throws its light 
(prabh4) over the iron-stick and so attraction takes place, we 


ean only remark that such light is not observed by experience 


and there is absolutely no ground for supposing it to axist. And 
even if it is conceded, the question pertinently arises why should 
not the light of a magnet draw on timber and the like, 
though it may be found in close association with iron? If 
natural affinity or constitution be the cause, it can hold alike 
in the absence of such relationship and the assumption of 
physical contact does not make it more intelligible. 

The contention, that in the absence of physical contact a 
sound will be heard simultaneously by all and sundry irrespective 
of the distance betwecn the persons, has no force against the 
Buddhist, as the latter holds that objects are perceived simultane 
ously by all. But why should there be a variation in the 
insensity and volume of the sound perceived, according to the 
distance or proximity of the hearers ? The Buddbist answers 
that the intensity or otherwise of the quality of perception does 
not depend on the physical relation at all ; the explanation of this 
qualitative variation is to be sought elsewhere. The difficulty is 
not minimised in the theory of contactual relation also. If the 
sense-faculty apprehends the object in close contact, the ques- 
tion of distance need not introduce any dHference and the 
sense-object should be perceived by all alike. If, however, the 
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“sensecfaculty or the object is supposed to suffer deterioration 
Owing to the distance trayelled, the Buddhist is not precluded 
from resorting to some such analogous hypothesis even without 
physical Contact. On the other hand, thé theory of contactual 
relationship fails to explain all cases of perception. If the 
faculty of vision actually travels forth to meet the object, we 
cannot account for the simultaneous perception Gf the moon 
and the bough of the tree, which are separated by thousands of 
miles from each other. Uddyotakara's argument that the 
rapidity of the succession of the two cognitions makes us slur 
over the temporal distinction in perception is only an eye-wash. 
We have proved that rapidity of movemfent is not antagonistic 
to perception of succession as is evidenced in the cognition o[ 
succession of letters in pronounced words. Nay, there would 
be no idea of succession at all, as our cognitions are all 
momentary and follow closely one upon the other. Again, the 
contention of Uddyotakara (N. V., p. 36, Ben. Edn.) that to 
become an object of perception is to be related to consciousness 
through the sense-organ does not carry any sense. Relation is 
not the conditio sine qua non of perceptual knowledge. When 
we say that the real becomes the object of knowledge, we only 
mean that the real is one of the causes of knowledge and the 
relation of causality is not necessarily contingent on physical 
contact, as is sufficiently proved by the bebaviour of the magnet 
and iron. 

It may be urged why should the self-identical object cause 
different kinds of presentation in different persons at different 
places? Why should the selfsame reality be presented differ- 
ently, as vague and distinct, intense and feeble ? Different 
presentations should have different causes, else taste and colour 
could be affiliated to the selfsame sense-datum. But the 
difficulty is rather on the other side. When actual contact of 
` the sense-organ with the datum is the invariable condition of 
perception, the object should be perceived alike, irrespectiwe of 
the relative distance of the percipients. If you suppose that the 
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organic faculty suffers loss of energy in proportion to the dis- 
tance travelled, the Buddhist can with equal logic and 
cogency suppose that distance proportionately detracts 
from the presentative Character of the object and hence differ- 
ent, presentations of the same object are possible. On the other 
hand, the contactual theory miserably fails to explain auditory 
perception in all its varieties. If the sound proceeds in the 
fashion of a wave and enters into the ear-cavity and is perceived 
in its own region, there is no reason why there should be any 
difference in the various sound-perceptions, say, that of the 
thundering of a cloud and the whistling of a feather twirled 
within the ear-drum. ‘Phey should be felt alike as all sounds are 
apprehended within the ear-drum according to the theory of 
contactual relationship. - 
But in reality the thundering of the cloud is perceived to be 
distinct from and external to the percipient. Uddyotakara’s plea, 
that spatial distinction is felt when the contact takes place outside 
the physical organism, cannot, however, hold good in the case of 
auditory perception, as the contact takes place within the ear- 
drum and hence inside the organism. —. Kumiürila's contention, 
that perception of distance, and for that matter, of externality in 
sound-perception, is a perverted illusion, has been nailed to the 
counter. ‘The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the ear 
and the eye apprehend objects from a distance and that without 
any movement from any side to bridge over the gulf separating 
the two. In the case of olfactory perception also, there is the 
same lack of physical contact, as perception of distance and 
externality is as much present in it as inothers. The doc- 
trine of the Samkhya and Vedanta schools that the mind moves 
out to meet the object in its own place is absurd on the very 
face of it and does not deserve any refutation. Uddyotakara has 
been misled by the false analogy of the tactual and gustatory 
organs. - 
Analogical inference is more often than not an unreliable ard 
unsafe guide and the present case affords a curious commentary 
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and their incapacity to apprehend objects separated by an opaque 

W J medium, "there is fundamental disagreement in other respects 
; viz., their’ structure, constitution and distribution over the 
body, and what is the most damaging factor of all is their per- 
ception of distance and externality. The external organs of 

|. sense, therefore, barring the tactpal and gustatory organs, do not 
differ’ at all from the mind so far as the absence of physical con- 
tact is concerned. The position of Dign&ga has, at any rate, the 
redeeming feature of not making any gratuitous assumption of 
an invisible and unwarrantable relationship, which instead of 





straightening matters, rather complicates the situation, so far, at 
least, as auditory perception is concerned. The Buddhist position, 
thererefore, has better claims to commend itself to our acceptance, 
if simplicity in philosophical speculation is regarded as a 
virtue. | 
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CHAPTER XIX 
MaNO-viJjNANA OR MENTAL PERCEPTION 


In pursuance of the classification of perception by Dignága, 
Dharmakirti has included manovijidna as a species of perception 
in bis scheme of epistemology. Kumárilla, we are told by the 
author of the sub-commentary, very severely animadverted on 
this additional category df perception as proposed by Dignaga 
and the rather complex definition of manovij&ána in the Nyaya- 
bindu was evidently framed to meet the criticism of Kumari!a, 
who showed that this variety of perception was not only redun- 
dant, but also led to preposterous issues. After all, the emen- 
dation of Dharmakirti only satisfied the academic test of the time 
and even in this emended form, it has very little practical and 
psychological value. So this variety can be easily dispensed with 
without prejudice to the theory of perception and it has been 
actually omitted by Santaraksita in his treatment of perception. 
This manovij&üna, however, should not be confounded with 
the mental perception (ménasapratyaksa) of the Naiydyikas, 
which the community of names might suggest. The münmesa- 
pratyaksa of the Buddhist is entirely a different species of know- 
ledge from its namesake in the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy, the 
latter being subsumed under self-perception (svasamvedana), a 
distinct category of Buddhist perception. 

— But what is.the reason that led Dignága to formulate 
it as a variety of perception, though logically and psycho- 
logically it had little or no value ? We, can understand 
the position of Dharmakirti, as he could not but feel 
called upon to meet the challenge of Kumarila anc gain an 
apparent triumph over the hated heretic by vindicating mano-~ 
pijadna against the latter's criticism. The reason for this is 
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gps t ‘to ‘be ead in — a e of the Sarvdsti- 
, who included manovijiana and manovijfidna-dhatu in the 


MP S ol the seventy-five categories (dharmas), into which the whole 


universe df knowledge and reality was reduted by the Sarvasti- 
vüdins. We have it further from the sup-commentary that the 
conception of manovijia@na as a species of perception was a 
necessary deduction from the import of a scriptural text, a 
Buddhavacana, which declares, ‘‘ Colour is cognised, O monks, 
by a*twofold cognition, the sense-perception and the mental 
perception induced by it.'" But Kumarila justly pointed out 
that if this mental perception was cognisant of the selfsame 
object as the sense-perception, it would beuseless as it did not give 
any new experience. If, on the other hand, it was supposed to be 
cognisant of the external object without the mediacy of the 
sense-organ, such distinctions as of blind and deaf from normal 
persons would become impossible, as even a blind man could 
ex hypothesi perceive colour by this manovijfidna and privation of 
sight would be no bar. In order to avoid these contingencies 
Dharmakirti observes that this mental perception does not 
cognise the self-same object of sense-perception, but only the 
exact facsimile of it which springs into existence immediately in 
the second moment in the object-series. ^ And this mental per- 
ception is brought into being by the cumulative force of (1) the 
sense-perception, which is its immediate substantive cause 
(samanantarapratyaya), from which the former derives its con- 
scient character and (2) the objective datum, which leaps into 
being in the second moment, as an exact facsimile of the objeot 


= 1 Vide Yamakami Sogen' s ‘Systems of Buddhisg Thoughts.’ P. 152 
and Prof. Gteherbatsky's ‘Central Conception of Buddhism,’ p. 97 pnd p. 100. 
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of sense-perception. So mental perception being the joint prodct 
of sense-perception and an objective datum, it cannot come into 
play without the mediacy of*the sense-perception and consequent- 
ly a blind man has nd chance of perception of colour, as the 
visual perception, its qntecedent cause, is absent. Nor can it be 
superfluous, as its object is entirely distinct from that of sense- 
perception. * This mental perception, bowever, must be supposed 
to come into play only after the sense-organ has totally ceased to 
function ; otherwise there would be no means of distinguishing 
one from another. After all is’said and done, the question how- 
ever necessarily arises as to the utility of admitting this additional 
category of perception ia the scheme of knowledge. Dharma- 
kirti’s ingenuity has saved it from the charge of absurdity, but 
its superfluity is patent on the face of it. Does this manovijiana, 
which has been defended by Dharmakirti with such a flourish of 
logic, add an inch to our stock of knowledge of extra-mental 
reality ? Certainly not, as sense-perception is sufficient for that 
purpose. Nor is it necessary to reinforce the sense-perception, 
since there is no warrant for us to suppose that sense-perception, 
unaided by any extraneous agency, is not competent enough to 
give usall the knowledge we require of the external objective 
world. It is on the contrary the most effective and satisfactory 
instrument for that. The position of the Naiyayikas, who regard 
mental perception as a separate category of perception, is, how- 
ever, intelligible, as mental perception is requisitioned for the 
apprehension of pleasure and pain, which are in their opinion 
blind qualities of the self unlike the Buddhist's theory, which 
makes them live facts being self-intuitive and self-revealing. 
Moreover, knowledge according to them refeals only the object of 

! yadü ce 'ndriyavijüünavisayopadeyabhütah ksano grhitas tade 
'ndriyajüünenà 'grhitasya visayüntarasya grahanad andhabadhiridyabhiava- 
prasango nirastah. etac ca manoyijhinam uparatayvyvapire caksusi pratya- 
ksam isyate. vyüpüravati tu caksusi yad rapajhinam tat sarı am caksurj 
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knqwledge and for its own revelation and knowledge, it requires 
another knowledge to ,comprehend it. And this subjective 
comprehension is called by them" mental perception. But the 
Buddhist has no necessity for such mental perception, as feelings 
-of pleasure and pain and all consciousness are, in their theory of 
knowledge, regarded as self-regarding and self-cognisant. The 
futility of admitting manovijfidna as a separate category of per- 
ception was apparent to that astute Buddhist philosopher, 
Santaraksita, who thought it discreet to slur over it. Kamalasila, 
however, in this connexion observes that mental perception is a 
well-known piece of doctrine and so a definition of it has not been 
given in the text. But this is only a ffibute to scriptural autho- 
rity and only proves that it has no epistemological or pragmatic 
value of its own to claim u separate consideration. 

But desperate efforts were made to justify this variety of 
perception and its function and utility were sought to be proved 
beyond cavil. There were some thinkers who maintained that 
this mental perception was to be postulated for making the rise 
of vikalpa (the interpretative conceptual thought) a possible 


event. Sense-perception, belonging as it is to a different cate- 
gory of experience, cannot be supposed to have generative effici- 


ency in regard to conceptual thought, which, being a purely 
intellectual fact, would require, according to the law of bomo- 
geneity of cause and effect, as its generative cause, another purely 
intellectual entity. Thus, manorijfidna, notwithstanding its 
inefficiency in regard to acquisition of fresh knowledge, has an 
important part to play as an intermediary between the indeter- 
minate sense-perception and the determinate interpretative 
knowledge which makes selective activity possible. But this is 
an ide hypothesis, as the author of the sub-commentary ob- 
serves, since sense-perception is alone competent to generate such 
knowledge. The very validity of sense-perception depends on 
this generative efficiency of itself and it can be regarded as an 
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efficient cause of knowledge only if it exercises a function, and 
this functioning is nothing but the generation of conceptual 
knowledge itself. If you suppose a tertium quid between the 
two cognitions, you will only make the indeterminate sense- 
perception an inefficient’, abortive fact, which is absurd.' But- 
the apologia of the sub-commentary, too, is equally a hopeless - 
failure. The author admits that this mental perception has no 
service for us; but he goes on to say that this is unquestionably 
of use to Yogins, who are enabled to discourse on mystic matters 
by comprehending these truths in the mental perception. But 
this, too, is not convincing enough as for the comprehension of 
such truths the supersensuous mystic perception of the Yogin, 
wbich has been postulated as a separate category of perception, 
is sufficient in itself.  Dbarmottara seems to offer the key to the 
solution of this tangle by observing that mental perception is an 
accepted doctrine for which there is no logical warrant. <A defi- 
nition has been proposed in the text only to show that it would 
be free from logical difficulties, if it conforms to the definition.’ 
It is clear, therefore, that manovijiana has no epistemological 
importance and can be jettisoned without harm. The inclusion 
of it in the scheme of perception is made only in deference to 
scriptual authority and not for any logical or epistomological 
necessity. 
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The causal factors in perception 
- 


Befere we proceed to discuss the nextevariety of perception, 
viz., svasamvedana, we feel it necessary ¿hat something should 
be said about the causes and conditions of perception, as ĉon- 
. ceived and designated by the Sautrüntikas. We had occasion to 
speak of samanantara-pratyaya in connexion with manovijidna 
and-unless there is a clear conception of samantarapratyaya or of 
all pratyayas for the matter of that, the understanding of the 
theory of perception will of necessity remain incomplete. We 
hope the apology is sufficient for our embarking upon a consi- 
i deration of this topic, which would otherwise appear as irrele- 
vant in the scheme of epistemological problems. We however 
abstain from giving a detailed examination of the theory of 
Pratityasamutpada (the Buddhist theory of causation, literally, of 
dependent or contingent origination)—a theory, which in its 
richness of details, in its various applications and abstruse meta- 
physical character, will remain for ever an object of admiration 
as a triumphal monument of Buddhistic dialectic. In the present 
context we shall however be content with giving a brief exposi- 
tion of the nature of the different pratyayas, so far as their bear- 
ing upon the psychology of perception demands. 

The Sautrüntikas have postulated four different causal 
factors, which are necessary to produce perceptual cognition. 
No one single cause can give rise to this cognition and for this 
the combination of all the four causes is a conditio sine qua 
non. This combination of all the causal factors, which invari- 
ably and immediately eventuates in the production of the effect 
concerned, has been termed sdmagri (the entire causal _ complex) 
in the Buddhist and in the Nydya-Vaisesika system of philo- 


sophy. These four causes are named and explained as follow- 
e ing : — r 

* (0) Alambanapratyaya—the object of perception is termed 

the dlambanapratyaya or the basal cause, which is the objective 
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basis of knowledge. Thus red, blue, pen and the like arg the 
instances in question. These are responsible for the variation 
of contents of knowledge and are objectively referred to. 

(2) Samanantarapratyaya is the immediate antecedent in a 
parjicular series (santana), which is similar in every respect to 
the effect, the consequent entity and which disappears immedi- 
ately leaving" behind a legacy of its own character in the conse- 
quent (sama$ ca'sav anantara$ ce,'ti). The samanantara-pratyaya 
of a particular cognition is the immediate cognition preceding 
it, which communicates its cognitive character to its immedi- 
ately succeeding cognition. It is different from the content of 
the cognition, which is fs alambana, in this that the character 
of the samanantarapratyaya is uniform, whereas the content is 
variable. It can be best illustrated by a case of mental percep- 
tion (manovij&ana), the samanantarapratyaya ‘of which is the 
sense-perception (indriyavij&üna), which is responsible for the 
cognitive character of the former—a quality which is common 
to both. Dharmottara has expounded this particular pratyaya 
in the following language:  ''It is similar or co-ordinate in 
respect of its cognitive quality (j#adnatva) and is the immediate 
precedent (anantara), as there is nothing intervening and is 
termed the pratyaya, as it is the cause thereof." So manovi- 
jñama is the joint product of sense-perception as its immediate 
co-ordinate cause and of an auxiliary cause, which is, in this in- 
stance, the immediate duplicate of the object of sense-perception, 
leaping into existence in the second moment in the series con- 
cerned. 

(3) The third pratyaya is the auxiliary cause or the set of 
auxiliaries, as the case may be (sahakdripralyaya). The 
auxiliary. causes are rather co-operative factors, alk acting 
together towards a common effect and are not to be understood 


1 gamaá cà ‘sau jüünatvena, anantaras ca ‘siv avyavalitatvena, sa 
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xs — helpful factors, as the causal factors are all 
à onen tary and as such can neither ‘be the generators nor re- 
x = eeivers of supplementation to be afforded by*such help.* Thus, 





light, attention, etc., are the co-operating aauses of sense-percep- 
tion, as light reveals the object in a clear perspective and atten- 
tion makes the cognition possible. As these sels of causal 
factors cannot be subsumed under any other category. they are 
treated as a distinct causal category sui generis. 

(4) The fourth and the last causal category is the adhipati- 
pratyaya, the dominating or determinative cause. The other 
causal factors, to wit, the object, light, attention and the 


immediate consciousness (the antecedent cause) though present in, 


full, cannot determine the specific character of the perceptual 
experience to follow. They are sufficient to account for the 
production of perceptual experience as such, colourless and 
undifferentiated in itself. But the specific character of the per- 
ceptual knowledge, in other words, the specific objects to be cog- 
nised, can be determined by the sense-organ in operation. Thus, 
the organ of sight is the determining factor in the perception of 
form and colour and the auditory organ in that of sound. The 
perceptual character is the common feature and the variable con- 
tents of perceptual knowledge are determined by the extra-mental 
reality. But the particular character of the object and the con- 
sequential specification of the perceptual experience can therefore 
be determined by the action of sense-organs alone. This deter- 
mining factor is called the adhipatipratyaya, the dominating 
cause, as in ordinary language all that determines or regulates 
is said to be the dominant factor.* 


| divividhas ca sghakiri, parasparopsküry ekaküryaküri ca. iba ca 
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CHAPTER XX 


SELF-COGNITION (Svasamvedanam) 


“ Sarvam cittacaittandm ülmasamvedanam '' —A1l conscious- 
ness, cognitions (citta) and feelings (cailta) irrespectively are 
known by themselves, that is to say, they are self-transparent 
and self-luminous.  CÓnsciousness is diametrically opposed to 
. matter in this that it is of the nature of illumination like the 
luminary in the firmament, whereas matter is veiled and hidden by 
a constitutional darkness. The being of consciousness is its illu- 
mination, its self-luminosity, and so it cannot be unknown. 
Consciousness, thus, differs from dead, unfeeling and unthinking 
matter, which has no light in itself. The immateriahty of 
consciousness carries with it the prerogative of self-revelation 
and does not connote any subject-object relation in its constitu- 
tion, which its very immateriality precludes. Matter alone can 
be divided and consciousness can be consciousness only if it 
refuses to be split up into compartments, which the subject- 
object relation involves.’ So self-luminosity of consciousness 
does not connote bifurcation of consciousness into a subject and 
and an object, which would be absurd in a single unit. Con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness, therefore, are interchangeable 


- ! yvijfifinarh jadarüpebhyo vyñvrttarn upajāyate | 
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‘terms Now, in the text of Dharmakirti quoted above the Won 
‘citta’ stands for consciousness in general, inclusive of all cogni- 
tions, thoughts and ideas. The wotd ‘caitta’ stands for feelings, 
which dre classed apart from cognitions on the ground that 
feelings do not contain an external, objeetive reference like, the 
latter, but are conversant with internal mental states and are 





purely inward in reference.* Barring this differeñce, they are 


all conscious states, the conscient character being common to 
cognition and feeling alike In this respect, the Buddhist 
philosopher is in complete agreement with modern psychologists. 
The word, *sarvram' (all) is advisedly put in with a view to includ- 
ing all the states of consciousness, feelifigs and cngnitions alike 
and not merely pleasurable and painful feelings, which, on 
agcount of their manifestness (sphutanubhavatedt) are alone apt 
to be mistaken as self-revealing and self-transparent. There is 
no state of consciousness, which is not cognised of itself which, 
in other words, is not self-revealed. And this alone constitutes 
its difference from matter that consciousness shines in its own 
light and matter, being veiled in its nature, is revealed by the 


! (Cf, * We can know nothing until we know intelligence, for the 
knowledge of all things depends on it, and not it on this knowledge.” 
Descartes, Reg. VIII (XI, p. 243). *''Or...... all forms of perception, 
imagination and conception, that is all forms of knowledge are forms of con- 
sciousness or thinking, and hence consciousness is known in knowing any. 
thihg.'" Norman Smith, Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, p. 90. 

2 cittam arthamütragrühi, caitti videsivasthigrihinah sukhidayah. 
sarve ca te cittacaittàé ca...sukbadaya eva sphutanubhavatvat svasarh- 
viditah, nā "nya eittávastha ity etadisankanivrttyartham sarvagrahanam 
krtam. nāsti sū cittavasth’ yasyim itmanah sarhvedanaimn na prayaan 
sy at. 

N. B. T., p. 14 (A. 8. B. — 
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light of consciousness. Matter, thus, can shine only in borrowed 
light and if this light itself be veiled, we cannot conceive how the 
object can be revealed at alk An objéct is revealed only when 
it is cognised, to be precise, when it becomes part amd parcel 
of the cognition and if. this cognition remains veiled- and un- 
known, the object cannot possibly be known. The proposition 
of the realistie philosophers, i.e., the Naiydytkas and the Mimdm- 
sakas, that cognition makes known the object by keeping itself 
in the background like the sense-organ, has, therefore, no sense in 
it and contains a contradiction in terms. The analogy of the 
.sense-organ is absolutely out of place, because, it ignores a fun- 
damental difference between cognition and the sense-organ. The 
sense-organ is the efficient cause, the causa essendi, of cognition, 
whereas cognition only reveals the object already in existence. 
It has no generative efficiency, it is what is termed a causa cog- 
noscendi in regard to the object.’ 


An object is known when it enters into an intimate relation 
with consciousness ; and what is the nature of this relation? 
This relation presupposes that consciousness and the objective 
reality, though enjoying absolute autonomy of existence 
in their own right, sometimes depart so far from their 
sacred aloofness that they come together and form a coalition 
between themselves. And this coalition eo ipso presupposes that 
either of these participant factors should sacrifice some amount 
of their independence. Otherwise if they are insistent on 
maintaining their status quo of absolute independence, no rela- 
tion can take place and consequently no cognition will result. 
The contention of Bhadanta Subhagupta, that consciousness 
being cognisant in, nature will take stock of the reality as it is 
without any surrender of independence on the latter's part, only 





! tad idam visamarn yasmit te tatbotpattihetavah | 
santas tathividhih siddhi na jnànarn Janakarn tafha |) 


à T. 8., £l. 2008, 
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This taking stock of reality means that 


Rinsdloamess is no longer pure _consciousness but has become 


‘consciousness of something, that is të say, has gota distinctive 

content in its being ; and on the side of the objective reality too 
a momenfous change of character has takem place, it is no longer 
a brute objective fact but has become an object of some conscious- 
ness. It will therefore be of no avail to posit the* character of 
cognisancy on the part of consciousness or the character of 
cognisability on the part of the object. Consciousness minus its 
objective content is at best a puré cognisancy and the objective 
reality outside the consciousness is only an indeterminate 
cognisability.” And if the status quo is* maintained intact, the 
consequence "will be that no knowledge will take place. An 
intimate relation must take place resulting in the combination 
of the two factors in a synthetic wbole. 

What again is the nature of this relation? It must be such 
as can fully account for the inseparabilijy of the two factors in 
a cognition. It cannot be, for aught we know, a relation of 
causality, because there is no such restriction that the cause and 
the effect should be bound together. The potter and the pot, 
the carpenter and the table, though causally related, do actually 
exist apart. If the object be the cause of the cognition in any 
sense, it can at most be an efficient cause, unless the materiality 
of consciousness is maintained, which, though a possible meta- 
physical doctrine, is not evident in the psychological process 


! Bhedanta Subhaguptas tv Aha, vijüünam anüpannavisayüküram 
api visayaxh pratipadyate tatparicchedaripatvit tasmin ni 'éankü kartavya 
katharh paricchinatti kirhgat parircchinatti ‘ti. tha ca, katharh tadgrüba- 
karh tac cet tatparicchedalaksanam. — vijhánarh tena fñ 'śsħñkā katharm, tat 
kirinvvad ity spi. eit `š 

es , Quoted in T. S. P., p. 562. 
2 istpariccbeddarüpatvarh — vijüünasyo ‘papadyate | jhinaripah 


` paricchedo yadi grihyasya sarbbhavet | anyathi tu paricchedariparh 


jlanam iti sphutam |  vaktavyarh na ca nirdistam ittham  arthasya 
vedanam D. `. 
MTS ^r. S., éls, 2009-10, 
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and so has no bearing upon this psychological issue. The 


causal relation therefore is no explanation of the inseparability 


of the two factors in cognitidn. We can explain this peculiar- 
ity however, if we suppose that the two are essentially identical, 
and for this it is supposed that the object is known because it 
imprints its likeness or image on the consciousness and as this 


likeness is büt a part and parcel of consciousness, the two are 


invariably found together. There is no other means of cognis- 
ing an external object except through its likeness imprinted on 
the consciousness. All our cognitions therefore are copies or 
configurations of the objects and external objects can be known 
only through these copies or representative symbols. You can 
gay, if you choose, that this is only a vicarious sort of knowledge 
as objects are known only through their representative symbols 
and not directly. We plead guilty to the charge but we shall 
only emphasise that this is the only possible way of knowing 
external reality and you cannot make a grievance that a medium 
has got to be postulated for that. Even in the theory of direct 
perception of objective reality, the medium of the sense-organ 
has got to be postulated and if this should be no obstacle to our 
knowledge of external reality as it is, the medium of represent- 
ative symbols should not be condemned on that score. 


From the very peculiarity of the cognitive relation we 
get it that consciousness and its content are so interrelated that 
to know the one means the knowing of the other. It is im- 
possible that the thing can be known apart from and independ- 
ent of consciousness, as consciousness is its very essence quite 
as much as the feeling-tone is of the feeling itself.‘ The sub- 
ject-object relation does not exist at all and so the objection that 
the same¢hing cannot be the subject and the object is futile. The 
fact of the matter is that consciousness does not require any other 
consciousness to make it known, but it is not unknown either | 


. | psricchedah sā tasyü 'tmā sukhideh sitatidivat | > 
———— T. 8., 2001. 





. perception of consciousness. It does not mean that conscious- 
. mess is dichotomised into a subject and object, which is absurd 

on the face of it. It only seeks to bring home the fact that 
consciousness and its content being inseparable, the one cannot 
be known without the other.' 

The knowledge of external reality in perception therefore 
is made possible only on the hypothesis of consciousness being 
impressed with a likeness of the external object and it is for this 
reason that consciousness and its content are felt together, because 
the two have coalesced in one consciousness-unit. This synchron- 
ism of the two factors in perceptual knowledge can be explained by 
no other theory. There is a school of Buddhist philosophers wha 
meintain that the object and the cognition both are the co-ordinate 
effects of a common collocation of causal factors (saámagri) 
like light and colour-form and so their synchronism does not 
connote that the object is taken into the body of cognition by 
a representative symbol. They exist independently of one 
another, being co-effects of a common causal complex. That 
one thing (sic. cognition) is the subject and another is the object 
is to be explained by the constitutional peculiarity of the two 
factors themselves. Jayantabhatta also quotes this view at 
length. But as Süntaraksita and Kamalasila point out, this 
theory assumes the very fact which is to be explained. The 
erux of the problem is how can consciousness function as the 
subject ((risayi) with regard to the objective factor ? "This can 
be explained if the two coalesce together and this can be 
possible if knowledge is believed to be a configuration of the 
external reality which is our theory.* ° a 

i gsvarüpavedanAyà 'nyad vedaksrh na vyspekgate | na và 'viditam 
asti "dam ity artho ‘yam svasarnvida |! I. hic a aoe. 

2 * pü ‘nyo ‘sti grahako jñënac cākşuşair vigayair vina | ataé ca 
-sbasarivittir nā "bhedin nilataddbiyob i  pürvikai ‘va tu sámagri pra- 
jiinarh vigayakganam | ülokarüpavat kuryid yena syāt sabavedanarn Il *' 

| * Quoted in the T, 8. P., p. 569, 
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| . It therefore follows from the very peculiarity of the cognjtive 
relation that knowledge and its content are known in one sweep. 
And this is a matter of logical demonstration. Knowledge by 
its very immateriality is distinguished from the material objects 
and, these objects are expressed and revealed when consciousness 
operates on them. The light of consciousness makes the dead 
matter shine'and if this consciousness is supposed to be hidden 
and veiled in and by itself, we cannot explain how knowledge 
ean arise at all. Dharmakirti has very pertinently observed 
elsewhere, ‘‘ Perception of an object is impossible if perception 
itself is unperceived." ' Manikyanandi too obsérves, ‘* Certainly 
admirable is the person Who thinks an object is perceived but not . 
the perceptual knowledge which sheds light on it like a burning 
lamp." * If cognition cannot shine in its own light but only in 
the borrowed light of onother cognition, how can the second 
cognition, which equally lacks original light like the first, make 
itshine ? Certainly there must be light somewhere and in its 
own right and if it is supposed to belong to some remote cogni- 
tion, what is the harm if it is conceded to the first ? If you 
deny original light to any cognition whatsoever, perception of 
objective reality will become impossible, as darkness cannot be 
removed by darkness. And the alternative of shining in borrow- 
ed light is exposed to the charge of regressus ad. infinitum. 


na jiinitmaé paritme 'ti niladhivedane katham |  nilakarasya samvittis 
2 ide soo T. 8., śl. 2032. 
! *apratyaksopalambhasya nä 'ribadrstih prasiddhyati. ' 
? ko và tatprajibhüsinam artbam adhyaksarh iccharis tad eva tatha 
ne’cchet. 1.11. predipavat. 1.12., P. M. 8. 
also, tathahi—na távad arthasya svanubhavakàle ‘pi siddhib, tadabbi- 
vyaktisvabhivasyi ‘nubhfivasya tadünim asiddhatvit kada siddhir bhavi- 
syati ‘ti vaktavyam. tajjñünajñanñjšátau (sic) arthajhinajiinotpattikale 
siddhir bhavisyati ‘ti cet, etad atisubhasitam. yo hi nüma ‘svinubbava- 
1 kale na siddhas sa katham asvünubhavakàle setsyati. 













TRINE OF FLUX 
hug, unrevealed in and by itself and is only 
revea d by another cognition — it can reveal the object, 
"RS Mis oiber other cognition being equally ufirevealed will again require 
—  sthird abd the third again a fourth and go on to infinity. The 
upshot will be that the object will no be known—a position 
absurd." The contention that a cognition reveals 
‘its object though lying unknown by itself like the sense-organ 
bas been proved to be a colossal hoax. A cognition reveals other 
objects, which are foreign to it, only because it is self-revealing 
like light. The subject-object "relation does not exist and so 
there is no dichotomy in consciousness. It is immediate in 
. all knowledge and is not known likeean external object. Its 
- nature is to be revealed and revealing. It shines, it sheds 
lustre and all things coming in its contact are revealed. To say 
that I do not perceive consciousness in perceiving an object is 
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1 kim ca yadi jñānāntareņā  'nubhavo '‘'ùgikriyate, tadā tatrā ‘pi 
jüànántare smrtir utpadyata eva jüünajüüánarh námo “tpannam iti, tasyā 

‘py aparenü 'nubbavo vaktavyah, na hy ananubbhüte smrtir yukté, tataé ce 

"má jáánamálàáh ko 'nanyakarmà janayati 'ti vaktavyam. na távad arthas 

tasya mülajhünavigayatvát, nā ‘pl 'ndriyálokau tayoá caksurjüüna evo 'payo- 

pat. nā "pi nirnimittà, sada sattvidiprasangit. T. S. P., p. 565. And if the 
original perceptional knowledge is supposed to generate subsequent cogni- 

tions as cognisant of the previous cognitions, the process will have no 

end. Nor can tbe presence of an objective datum intercept this move- 
ment, as an objective datum stands outside, being foreign to consciousness. 

And if it could stop the psychic process in spite of ita foreignness, 

there would be no case of knowledge itself, as objects are always 

lying sdjacent to consciousness. The result will be that there will be no 
knowledge of another object. And if this knowledge of another object 

" is conceded, the question arises as to whether the final cognition of the 
previous -knowledge is self-revesied or not. If itis not self-revealed, it 
will be unrevealed asthere is no other cognition to cognise it, and being 
unrevealed it cannot’ reveal the object. The result will be a universal 
blindness with no light of knowledge to redeem ita monotony. If to avoid 
this contingency, the last cognition is believed to be self-transparent, there 
is no warrant to deny this of the first original cognition. T. S., ald. 2026- 
28, pp. 565-66. , 
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— to saying that I do not know if I have a tongye or 
not. ' Argument will be lost upon him—a human statue in 
stone, who perceives an objéct but is not conscious that he per- 
ceives it. ‘ To be perceived” means ‘ to be revealed by percep- 
tiog.” It is a complex of two factors, perception’ and the 
objective reality, wbich by mutual association have acquired a 
new status aħd are no longer simple entities as before. To say 
therefore that the pum is known and not the fact of knowledge 
is to talk nonsense. The contention, that awareness is only 
implicit in objective perception and so knowledge is not always 
of the form * I know the object, but is simply of the object, 
does not prove that knowledge is unknown. Implicit or explicit, 
awareness is always self-awareness. The reference to the sub- 
ject and the object in a judgment is a question of emphasis and 
is possible only if there is a recognition of the fact of knowledge. 
The self-transparency of knowledge is the presupposition of 
all knowledge and cannot be denied without denying the very 
possibility of knowledge." 

— The problem of self-knowledge has been debated in European 
philosophy with such an avidity and keenness as remind us 
of similar discussions in India. "There are some psychologists 
who hold that knowledge of self is an impossibility, because 
'* knowledge is a subject-object relation ; the subject knows the 








! bodhe ‘py anubhavo yasya na kathaficana jiyate | 
tarh katham bodhayee chistrarh logtarh narasamáükrtim |! 
jihvñ me ‘sti no ve ‘ty uktir lajjiyai kevalarh yatha | 
na budbyate mayā bodho boddhavya iti tadréi II —Pafcadadi 
Ch. IIT, 19-20. 

2 viditaviéesapasya vedanasyai ‘va bodhasvaripatvat tadanubhaya- 
bhive viditqsyü ' Py anubhavübhüaávaprasangüt bodhanubhavo ° vasy am angiknr- 
tavyab. Vydkhyd, ibid, 

. 3 Cf. na ca nilinam eva vijhinam arthátmànau fhapayati caksurüdivad 
iti vicyam. jHipanam hi jüánajananari janitarh ca jüünarh jadam san no | 
'ktadüsapam  ativartete. evam  uttorottarany api jhününi *jadáni ‘ty 
anavasthà. tasmüd qa eprakdn samvid mum Bhümati, p. 85. ~ 

N. S. P., A. Sastry’s edn. 
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not using language which is meaningless? Knowing is a 
^ relatiom, and a relation "needs two «terms, while here we have 
one term only. Ez vi terminorum what the subject knows 
must be am object, and therefore it cannot be the subject itself. 
The subject of knowledge is like the eye which sees all things 
but itself is invisible." As a result of this dialectic it follows 
that * All introspection is retrospection.'' "'' The object which 
the ‘knower has before him in introspection is truly an other, 
i something that has been shed from his own life and is now a 
caput mortuum, a fragment of the past, and no part of the present 
living subject of knowing and doing."' This view is apparently 
- _ based on alistract logical grounds and fails to account for the 
fact of unity of conscious life. If the subject is eo ipso unknown 
and unknowabie, what is there to cement the discrete experiences 
and thoughts into one subjective whole ? After all, there has 
been no doubt felt about the emergence of a feeling or thought 
by a subject, nor has there been any confusion in their subjective 
reference. A thought or experience is immediately felt as one’s 
own experience. Knowledge of the self by the self does not 
mean any duality—the self is immediately felt in all knowledge, 
objective or subjective. It is not felt as an object, as an other. 
We shall make nonsense of all our knowledge if we suppose that 
consciousness is unconscious of itself. J. F. Ferrier is nearer 
the truth when he formulates the dictum, ‘‘ Along with what- 
ever any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cógnisance of itself." * But it 
will be misleading and also perversion of truth if self-cognisance 
is understood to be cognisance of self as an object. This would 
imply that there are two objects in all knowledge, viz., the self 
and the matter in hand. We have no warrant to suppose 
it to be so. As has been pertinently observed by Prof. Sorley, 


á 1 Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 202. š 
— 2 Institutes of Melaphysic, 2nd ed., p. 81. ‘Lhe italics are mine. 


E but when we E: of the subject knowing itself, are 


* 
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* I may be entirely occupied in the examination of an object of 
perception, or in thinking about it, without the reflexion entering 
my mental state that I am so perceiving or so thinking. That 
reflexion is always there at call—so to speak a potential element 
of any oe state ? but it is not in all cases an actual element 
in it.” The truth seems to lie in the golden mean. Conscious- 


mess is Kiks unconscious of itself nor always explicitly and 


emphatically self-conscious. The former position would fail to 
explain the unity of psychic life and the latter would put all our 
knowledge on the level of judgments. Prof. Sorley concludes, 
“ Surely the true condition of all our knowledge is not a super- 
added consciousness of s&lf, but the fact of its being,a conscious- 


mess by self.''? Of course the Buddhist and the Vedantist who ` 


advocate the self-shining nature of consciousness do not maintain 
that self-consciousness as a judgment is the condition of all 
knowledge. They only emphasise that implicitly or explicitly the 
ground of all empirical knowledge is consciousness, which is 
never known or hidden inits nature.  Self-consciousness as the 


connotation of all consciousness is an immediate felt fact and 


is rather the form than the content of knowledge. In self-judg- 
ments the self appears as the object, but this objectivity is only 
a heightened form of self-consciousness and need not imply any 
alienation of the self. It only means that attention is turned 
back internally upon itself, upon the thought as thought. 

As has been aptly observed by M. Bergson, “ There is one 
reality, at least, which we all seize from within, by intuition 
and not by analysis. It is our own personality in its flowing 
through time—our self which endures. We may sympathise 
intellectually with nothing else, but we certainly sympathise 
with our'own selves." * Prof. Sorley observes, ‘‘ If is an 
apprehension which is immediate— which is lived in the moment 
that it is known, although it is preserved in memory and clarified 


1 Op. cit., p. 205. x 
s 2 Op. cit., p. 207. 
3 Introduction to Metaphysics, Eng. tr., p. 8. 
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Further, “ This is more difficult to name: 
for in naming it we are apt to speak of it as if it were one 
element amongst the others. But it may be described as the sense 
of life or the sense of self. It is not one factor amongst others 
- such as sensation or impulse or feeling. * For it is something 


through which all these are—through which they have being. 


And it is through it that each person has bis own individual being 
and no other, so that my perception of this sound, say, is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although no perfect analysis can find 
no dissimilarity between their respective contents.''' Again, 
“ The idea of self is founded upon immediate experience of self 
as a unity, or whole of conscious life? We do not approach it 
from the outside: We have inside acquaintance, because we are 
it’? Although the Buddhist does not believe in the existence 
of an enduring self running through all the diverse experiences, 
still these opinions of the immediacy of conscicusuess are fully 
in accord with his views. The problem of the self as a perma- 
nent unity is a different problem and is irrelevant to our present 
enquiry. We have however dealt with this problem in our 
critique of the Buddhist non-soul theory and we have expressed 
our differences. Be that asit may, we cannot help thinking 
that the besetting sin of philosophers has been to lay stress on 
the objective content and so to ignore the self-revealing character 
of consciousness. Prof. Sorley evidently contradicts himself when 
he denies consciousness of self as the ground of all con- 
sciousness. ‘* We should need clear evidence to convince us,” 
observes Prof. Sorley, *' that the consciousness of one object 
always requires to be accompanied by the consciousness of 
another object, even ‘although the other objeet is self.'* The 
point is that consciousness as such is never known as-an object, 
as if it were one factor among other factors. It is hasty analysis 


x 1 Op. cit., pp. 263-64. 


9 Op. cit., 265. - 
5 Op. cit._p. 207. 
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to speak of the self or consciousness as a part of the objective 


judgment. Judgment is itself possible because consciousness 


supplies * the spiritual bond” to quote Goethe.’ And this is ad- 


‘mitted by Prof. Sorley himself in other places as quoted*by us. 


_Citsukhicairya in gertainly on the right track when he says 
tbatthe judgment, * The pot is known by me ' is no evidence of 
the self being known as an object. The ‘ me,’ is the subject of 
the knowledge and not its object. The language too is unmis- 
takable. In the proposition the predicate is ** knownness " ‘and 
it is predicated of the object,"the pot. Knownness does not 
qualify the subject, but the object. ‘So the self is never known 
objectively. And all cases of self-knowledge will be found to be 
knowledge of something as an object by the self and never of 
the self by the self, though the prima facie view of self-jndgment 
would point the other way. The objection of the Natya; yika 
that consciousness, if it is self-consciousness, must necessitate 
the judgment, * I know this or that "—is based on a faulty read- 
ing and analysis of knowledge. We have seen that the judg- 
ment ‘ I know this ` does not connote that the self is objectively 
cognised as ‘ this ' is cognised. "The judgment ' I know this ' 
presupposes a series of psychical activities. In the first flush 
of experience, the contents are given in a lump—as a whole. 
“ Analysis brings out into relief elements which are in the 
whole and are important for understanding the whole." The 
judgment is thus the result of analysis of the immediate experi- 
ence and it must be noted that analysis can never reach the 
inner life ; ** in the centre it is always at a loss ; for when the 
centre or subject is reached there is nothing further to analyse, 
and the mere analyst is tempted to say that there is nothing 
there at all.” * 


1 Cf. * To understand the living whole . 
They start by driving out the soul ; 
They count the parts, and when all's done, - 
. Alas! the spirit-bund is gone.” Op. cit., p. 250. . 


2 Op. cit., p. 264. 
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` BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF FLUX 

The contention of Ramanuja that all knowledge is judg- 
— in character and self-knowledge is possible only in 
TIRPAN with an other is basef on superficial psychology 
and slipshod logic. We have seen that knowledge of sense-data 
is possible only because consciousness owns them up and con- 
sciousness or self is never in need of a foreign light for its mani- 
festation. And even in sense-perception the data are not 
apprehended as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is 
due'to our own processes of "Mbeiration and analysis, which 
take place after the experiencé has taken place. Judgment is 
thus only a clarified form of the immediate experience, made 


, possible by a series of psychological proeesses, such as analysis, 


reflection, selection and synthetic reintegration. So the plea 
of the Naiyayika that self-consciousness must emerge in the 
form of a judgment is based on a short-sighted view of experi- 
ence. In the first flush of experience, remarkably in sense-per- 
ception, the contents are known in alump. In the second 
place, the contents are distinguished and analysed and objective 


judgments in the form of ' this 1s blue,' etc., are made possible. 


In the third place, when attention is turned back upon the 
subjective pole, the judgment emerges in the form of self-con- 
sciousness, such as ‘ I know the blue object,’ etc. But it would 
be a faulty analysis if we suppose that either in the first or 
in the second stage the element of consciousness is not conscious 
of itself. Asin the third stage where we get the explicit know- 
ledge of the self as the subject, the objective elements are not 
unknown, though the subjective side is prominently felt, as 
attention is focussed upon it, so in the first two stages the sub- 
jective side is neither slurred over nor unfelt, though attention 
is focussed upon the objective contents and the subjective side 
is not empbasised. The question of immediate indeterminate 
knowledge and ol judgments, both objective and subjective, is a 
question of analysis and attention ; but the logical postulate of 
all knowledge in all stages is the presence of consciousgess as 
the form and the form is never unknown, though attention may 
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be diverted to the contents and the presenee of consciousness 
| _as the form or the spiritual bond may not be emphasised. It 
fe is the presence of consciousrfess as the `form and as the spiritual 
j bond in all processes Of knowledge that is emphasised by the 
| Buddhists and the Vedintists and they insist with unerring logic 
that this form is the life and soul of all knowledge and its exis- 
tence is never unknown. On the contrary they assert that this 
| self-shining nature of consciousness is its special prerogative 
à and it is this which distinguishes it from matter, which for its 
revelation is dependent upon cbnsciousness. But consciousness 
is not dependent upon matter for its self-revelation ; and associa- 
tion of contents in our wakeful experience is only an accident. 
“The Nāiyāyika or all realists for the matter of that have made 
a grave blunder in supposing consciousness to be the product 
of objective elements operating upon the self, which is regarded 
as but an unconscious receiving apparatus. But this would 
make the explanation of the unity of conscious life impossible 
and so the postulation of a permanent self as the cementing bond 
of psychic life will have no meaning. 

Pleasure and pain, which have been grouped under ‘ caittas ' 
(secondary mental phenomena) are equally conscious states and 
as such self-transparent and self-intuited. Dharmottara observes 
that the feelings of pleasure or pain are experienced immediately 
on the perception of external objects. The perceptual knowledge 
emerges with a distinctive feeling-tone, be it pleasurable or 
painful, and this is felt internally and has no external objective 
reference. The experience of pleasure or pain, therefore, is 
purely subjective like the perceptual knowledge itself and so 
there is no excuse to identify it with the external object, though 
the external object may be rightly regarded as the occasioning 
condition of such experience. The fact of the matter is that 
consciousness and its feeling-tone are one and the same thing. 
Pleasure and pain are the characteristic features of consciousness 
itself, It is quite possible that there may be a neutral state 
of consciousness, which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 
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| ya Guvarstoa — admitted this Pu and have 
| * divided caitlas into three categories, (1) pleasurable, 


E painful, (3) neutral. "The contemtion of the Naiyayikas, that 


pleasure amd pain are not essentially conscidus states but are felt 
objectivelyas much as external objects, is psychologically un- 
tenable. Of course, Jayantabhatta admits that pleasure and 
pain are internally perceived, but he would have us-believe that 
they are objective perceptions none the less. The pleasure and 
pain are objective realities existing inside the soul-substance in 
the form of universal archetypes and so are felt as much 
objectively as external objects are perceived. An experience is 


distinguished as pleasant because pleasure is the object of this 


experience qufte as much as a jug becomes an object. The 
feeling-tone cannot be regarded as the essential character 
of consciousness, ås the feeling-tone is variable. So it 
must be conceded that pleasure and pain enter into the consti- 
tution of knowledge as objects and are not integral parts of 
consciousness, as pure consciousness without a feeling-tone is 
also experienced.” 

Santaraksita observes in reply to this contention of the 
Naiydyikas that unless pleasure, etc., are regarded as the integral 
parts of perceptual knowledge and as such essentially conscious 
states, the immediate perception of pleasure or pain simultaneous- 
ly with the perceptual knowledge cannot be accounted for. Even 
if it is beld that pleasure and pain are felt by a distinct mental 
perception this mental perception can arise in the second moment 
and so the simultaneous perception of pleasure and perceptual 


1 gitte bhavñá caitté *astuvisesarüpagrühaküh sokbsdubkhópekyala- 


kganih. T. R. D., p. 40. 
niso, yatha hi tisro vedanü bhavanti sukha, dubkhià, adubkhasukhà' ve "ti. 


— 2 tad idinith sukhsjüannam apy anubbüyamünurh shkence: — 
bbavajusa gbatidine ‘vo 'parajyata iti gamyate na svarüpenai ‘va sukbat- 
makeam, tato bhinnarüpasya  bodbamátrasvabhüvasya jüünasyü 'pyadà 


drgtatvad iti. N. M., P- 75. * 
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experience cannot be accounted for. The pleasure or pain ig félt 
immediately the external object is percgived and this immediacy 
can be explained if the feeling-tone is regarded as the part and 
parcel of the perceptual cognition. Nor can the feeling of 

à immediacy be accousted as an illusion due to the rapidity of the 
successive cog nitions, as we have proved before that rapidity of 
‘Succession Cannot be a bar to perception of succession. More- 
over, if pleasure and pain are, objectively perceived, we can 
expect that the Yogins should feel happy or miserable when they 
supersensuously intuit the pleasure and pain in other persons. 
Not only that, one should feel happy or miserable when one 
infers the pleasure or Pain of another person. The existence - 
of the pleasure and pain in the subject is not essential. 


Jayantabha{ta’s explanation of the Naiydyika position. 


Jayantabhatta, we are inclined to believe, anticipated this 
difficulty and so posited the existence of pleasure and pain in 
their universal archetypal forms in the subjective centres. 
These archetypal universals are ubiquitous and so can exist in the 
being of the self. And these archetypal universals become 
evident when they come into relation with particular causes of 
pleasure and pain and this relation is brought about under the 
influence of the law of harmony or mutual affinity (yogyata).’ But 
this attempt on the part of Jayantabhatta to deny the character 
of consciouness to feelings does not seem to be convincing. On 
the other hand it makes some unwarrantable assumptions. The 
existence of archetypes or universals is not above doubt and 
in jhe second plaee the assumption of these universals of pleasure 


ü ! manu sukhotpidit pirvam anifiSrayarm sukhdtvasiminyam katharn 
tatra syüt, kaś cà ‘pi sukhahetubhib kürakaib sarhsargah, asamersturü cn, 
katharh kirakam syüt ? jucyate. sarvasarvagatini sáàmaünyüni südhayi- 
eyantt iti santi tatré 'pi sukbatvádini. yogyatalakgana eva cai ‘gam sukhah®- 


tubhib kürakaib sarmnsargab. N. M., pp. 75-76. 
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Nw but it does not make these psychics? states any more intelligible. 
e And to give it a semblance of justification Jayanta has to postu- 


realities known to induce pleasurable or painful sensations. This 
is not all; Jayanta is compelled to commit one alfsurdity after 
another. Once he lets in a particular universal, he finds him- 
self under the painful obligation of postulating as many uni- 
*  versals as there are conscious states. Thus, pleasure, pain, 
knowledge, volition, hatred, desire and many others are to be 
. assumed to exist in their universal formse And what does this 
* existence of universals avail ? They cannot make themselves 
fel unless and until particular objective facts are perceived, 
and to justify these two factors he postulates a sort of mysterious 
relation under the name of ‘ affinity ' or ‘harmony, which is not 
intelligible tothe plain understanding. The Buddhist theory does 
not make any one of these assumptions, which have been requisi- 
tioned by the Naiydyika to escape the unmistakable fact of the 
self-transparency of knowledge, which the Naiydyika feels called 
upon to deny. But the self-transparency of consciousness is 
based upon the irrefutable testimony of experience and an unde- 
niable logical necessity and the denial of this leads to an infinite 
variety of absurd situations, little suspected by the Naiydyika. It 
redounds all the more to the credit of the Buddhists that modern 
psychological researches fully corroborate the Buddhist theory, 
as feelings are regarded as conscious states as much as cognitive 

and volitional facts. 





CHAPTER XXI 


THE THEORY @F PERCEPTION AS PROPOUNDED HY 
DHARMAKIRTI AND DHARMOTTARA 


Perception according to Dharmakirti consists in the 
apprehension of an object in its own specific character -(sva- 
laksana) having nothing in common with other objects similar or 
dissimilar and is thus completely free from association with 
names and verbal expreggions—an association which presupposes . 
and is made possible by relational thought.  The*object of per- 
ception is the reality which is immediately revealed to the mind 
and not such other ideas as generality (simdnya), quality (guria), 
action (kriyd), substratum (dravya), or name (naman), which are 
not a part of the presented sense-data but are supplied by imagina- 
tion (vikalpa). The criterion of reality from unreal creation of 
fancy or imagination is this : that which by its position of nearness 
or distance affects the presentative character of perception is alone 
real. Thus, a jug or rather its presentation is seen to vary as 
faint or distinct according to its situation in relation to the per- 
cipient. But an idea, which is supplied by memory-association 
or conjured up in imagination, does not undergo any variation 
whether the object represented be situated near to or distant from 
the perceiving subject. This reality is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency (arthakriya-karitva) and not the fancied or 
inferred object, which is not presented through sense-medium. 
The test of reality therefore is practical efficiency alone and not 
any thing else. 

The Theory of Perception of Dharmakirti, or of the Sautran- 
tika school for the matter of that whose system is expounded 
by Dharmakirti in his Nyadyabindu, is rather an intricatee 
one. _ All existents being momentary in character, the thing 
that is in contact with the sense-organ at one moment is 
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note contemporaneous with the idea that springs up in the 
mind at the second moment. Thus perception is impossible 


inasmuch as the mind cannot come in direct relation with the 


extra-mental reality but through the medium of sense-organs 
only.” In view of this difficulty it has Ween postulated that a 


.sense-object has the power to leave behind an impress of its 


image in the consciousness through the sense-channel. By 


_virtye of this peculiar efficiency a sense-object is regarded 


as an object of perception, What really is immediately 
perceived is not the external object but a copy or image of it 
imprinted on the consciousness, And this mental image is 
regarded as à faithful representation—afi exact copy of the extra- 
mental reality existing in its own right. Itis evident therefore 
that external reality can never be an immediate object of perception 
but can at best be mediately known—in other words, it can only be 
inferred by its supposed likeness presented in the idea. Percep- 
tion of an external object is therefore only the perception of the 
idea believed to be a copy or picture of the same. 

In this connection an interesting but extremely difficult 
question has been raised as to the immediate cause of perceptual 
knowledge (pramdza). Our consciousness is seen to be ever 
active varying with a constantly variable content. The conscious 
character is however common to all the different cognitions 


1 bhinnakálam katharh grühyam iti ced grühyatárn viduh | 
hetutvam eva ca vyakter jüünükürürpapnaksamam Il 
Quoted in S. D. S., p. 16 and Tat. ti., p. 153. 
Cf. na hi mukhyato yàüdráam jñánasyñ “tmasarhvedanam tüdrg eva 
‘rthasye "stam, kim tarhi svübhaásajüaünajanakatvam evi 'rthasyn sard- 
vedyatvam. 
also, 'sákarnjhünapnkse ca tannirbhisasya vedyslk ks 


L T. S. P., under élis. 2034-35. 
Compare Dharmottara: ‘ nilanirbhisarh hi vijiinarh yatas. tasmid 


* nilasya pratitir avasiynte. yebhyo bi caksuridibbyo vijüünam utpadyate 





PL tadvasat tajjiinam  nilaeya  samvedanam $akyate vevnBpeynum. 
nilasadríam tv anubhiyaminarn nilasya sarhvedanam avasthüpyate."' 
N, B, T., p. 19. 
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forming the sumtotal of consciousness, the differentiating facter 
being the varying contents. What is the cause of this variation 
of contents in consciousness ? Certainly, the Sautrantika observes, 
it is nothing but the objective reality lying outside the mind but 
coming in contact wit it. — 
But this objective reality lying outside the mind, cannot, 
as has beeh shown above, be directly cognised by the mind 
because of its momentary character. It is only the image or 
copy of it that is directly cognised and the supposed likeness of 
-the percept, that is tbe idea in “the mind, to the extra-mental 
reality is to be regarded as the cause and warrant of its validity 
(arthasüárüpyam asya  jpramünam, tadvasad arthapratitisiddheA) ; 
and the cognition as such is regarded as the resultant of the 
same. Thus, the cognition of ‘blue’ has a particular form which 
is different from that of the cognition of ‘red.’ The conscient 
character is common to both ; what varies is only the form, that 
is, the content. So the immediate cause of a particular cogni- 
tion (pramünam) is the form or the likeness impressed on it and 
"not sense-organs as supposed by the Naiydytkas. It is the parti- 
cular form or likeness which determines the character of a 
_ cognition and not sense-organ, which is common to cognitions of 
' red, blue, white and so forth.’ 


1 See Pt. I, pp. 78-9. Dharmakirti in the Nydyabindu and so also 
- Dharmottara emphatically maintain the possibility of sense-perception of 
an objective reality. The mental likeness is regarded as the means of 
‘objective perception and not as the object or its substitute. Im fact if the 
objective reality were deemed to have only an inferential status asin 
Cartesian or Lockian epistemology, the division of perception into sense-per- 
ception, ete., would be unmeaning. Dharmakirti's theory of sense-perception 
jn ‘my judgment deems to have greater affinities with that of the Critical 
— Realists of America than with the naive realism of the Cartestan school. 
' ‘This is evident from the emphasis laid by Dharmakirti on the mediumistic 
character of the psychical content. Cf. arthasiripyam asya praminam, 
tadvaáüd arthapratitisiddheh. š ° 
Here the objective likeness of the mental content is regarded as the 
` medium or instrumept of perception and not as the object, exactly in the 
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SA difficulty has been raised in this connection by rival 


=- 


EE. of thinkers. "The,cognition and its likeness (s@rapyam) 


are not two distinct things but one. *So Dharmaktfrti makes the 

same thing pramána (cause of knowledge) and pramdnaphala 

(the resultant cognition), which is absurd.e Pramana is the cquse 

of cognition and the effect of it is the cognition itself revealing a 

particular object. ' To make the same thing both caüse and effect 
only betrays confusion of thougbt. 

"In reply to this objection Dharmottara says that the relation 
of pramüma and pram is not a causal relation but one of deter- 
mination. Whenin contradistinction to the perception of a 
red object we have a cognition of blue, We feel that the parti- 
cular cognition refers to a thing which is different from the red 
that was perceived immediately before. What enables us to 


same fashion as sense-organ is regarded as the instrument by the upholders 


of the presentative theory of perception. ‘Ihe difference lies in this: the 
mental likeness is substituted for the sense-organ as the instrument or 
medium of perception, but the instrumental character ia never lost sight of. 
That we are in direct touch with the objective reality lying outside is 
apparent from the text of Dharmakirti himself, where he speaks of the 
object of perception as the self-characterised unique real (svalsksana), 
whose proximity or distance causes variation in the presentative character 
of perceptual knowledge. This text would be reduced to nonsense if the 
object of perception be believed to be the menta? content. This fact distin- 
guishes Dharmakirti's theory of perception from that of Kant, who believes 
the thing-in-itself (svalaksana of Dharmakirti) to be unknown and un- 
knowable and from that of the naive realists, who makes human kno «ledge 
a closed circle out of all touch with external reality. I have therefore not 
hesitated to characterise the realism of Dharmakirti's school as Critical 
Realism in contra-distinction to the naive Realism of the Cartesian achool. In 


fact the theory of perception of the Sirmkhya and Vedanta schools too should 


be believed to be presentative, as direct contact with reality is 
emphasised. If and how far this theory of perception can be logically 
justified is a different question, which cannot be discussed in the present 
context. ^" 


- ! *pramápasys phalam  arthapraküsah arthasarhvedanam"'* Hema- 
candra's Pramdnamimdmed, 1.1.85. 
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‘differentiate the cognition of blue from the cognition of red 4s 


the peculiar blue-form experienced in the percept. Thus 


the cognition is ascertainéd to be one of blue and not of any 
other, only when the particular likeness imprinted ‘on it is 
pergeived.' B 3 . 

So the objection that the same cognition cannot be both 
pramüna antl pramā has no force as the relation supposed is 
not one of cause and effect but that of determinant and deter- 
minable.' They are one as relating to one single cognition, but 
different only on account of ‘one aspect having a determining 
force and the other being determined.’ 

We have seen howethe selfsame cognition can alternately 
discharge the dual function of pramdna aud pramá, in other 
words, how a cognition can be both the condition and the result 
of itself. It is effected by a change of emphasis. Thus when 
the emphasis is laid upon the particular form of the cognition, 
the form is regarded as the condition of perceptual knowledge 
and when the emphasis is transferred to the quality of conscious- 
ness endowed with a particular content, the consciousness is 
said to be determined or conditioned by the likeness imprinted 
on it, which is thus regarded as the determining condition. 
The Buddhists had recourse to this rather cumbrous theory 
because they did not acknowledge the existence of a separate 
spirit-entity standing aloof behind the mental apparatus and 


! sadréam anubhüyamünam tadvijüánarh yan nilnsya gribakam avas- 
thüpyate niécaynpratyayena tasmat sirOpyam anubhütam  vyavasthüpann- 
hetuh, niácayapratyayena ca taj jÓüünasm avasthapyaminam vyavasthipyam 
—— ».Vyavasthapakasé ca vikalpapratyayah pratyaksabalotpanno 
drastavyah. : i x 
: z N. B. T., p.,19. 

2 ni 'sato hetutà nāpi sato hetoh phalitmata | 
iti janmani dosab syid vyavasthà tu na dosabfhük | 
P. Mim., 1.1.35, - 

3 ekajfiinagatatvena — pramünpapbhalayor abhedah, vyavasthápxa- 
vyavasthapakatvena tu bhedab. 

Ibid, under 1. 1, 88. 








| The Jainas 
are at one in this respect with the Buddhists, as they also denied. 
the existence of a spirit-entity as separate and distinct from the 
mind. The logical consequence of this "identification of con- 
sciousness with the varying mental states has been the doctyine 
of momentary consciousness—consciousness reduced to a series 
‘of transitory mental states in perpetual flux. The notion of 
continuity has been explained away as an illusion, being due 
to the homogeneity and the free unimpeded career of the conscious 
states. The Jainas have avoided this consequence by their 
peculiar doctrine of relativity (anekantaváda), which possesses 
the miraculous efficiency of reconciling atl contradiction. 

The Samkhyas and the Vedántists have avoided this pitfall 
bx positing the existence of a spirit-entity standing aloof, 
detached and unaffected by the varying psychical processes 
though animating them all the while with the light of knowledge. 
The consciousness in the psychical states is only apparent ; it is 
at best borrowed from the eternal spirit-entity (saksi). But 
with the Buddhists and the Jainas there is no soul distinct from 
the mind. X Vijüünabhiksu is very severe upon the Buddhists for 





their identifying consciousness with the passing psychical states 


with the result that consciousness has been reduced to a congeries 
of momentary conscious units having no real nexus between,’ 


1 The Jainas hold that all knowledge exists in an accomplished state 
in the soul and it becomes manifest only when the veil of passion is removed 
from it. The veil of passion envelops the soul and not the mind, as the 
soul and mind are not distinct but identical ; cf. ‘‘ni ‘pi manasas 
tair üvarapam ütmavyatirekenà ‘parasya manaso nisetsyamünntvüt, '' 

` P.M. S. Laghu-Vrtti of Anantavirya, pe419 (A.S.B. En.). 
Also cf. *cittavyatirekeni 'tmano 'nistatvat." Kamalaé£ila, T. S.,P., p. 119. 
2 Cf. Vijüáanabhiksu— 
“ naivà 'Ipamatinà śakyo viveko vrttibodhayob | 

tārkikā yatra sarhmüdhüb Sirhkhyinairh Sregthata yatah l 

jüünatmatva&rutau müdbà ime bauddhis tamasvinab | 

vr'tibodb&vivekena menire ksaniküm citim Il '' > 

ok Sdmkhyasdra, Ch. III. als. 16-17, uttarabhaga. 
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Be that as it may, a question has been raised as to why 
a perception free from ` determination (nirvikalpa) is alone 
regarded as reliable evidence of reality, though it has no practical 
utility unless and until it is made determinate. It can be 
converted into useful*knowledge only when determinative reflec- 
tion (vikalpa) is brought to bear upon it and this determinative 
process is considered to be purely intellectual having nothing 
to do with reality proper. Indeterminate perception however 
has no practical value unless and until it is determined as percep- 
tion of some thing. And this determination is rendered possible 
only by the reflective, intellectual activity, which certifies *it is 
blue that is perceived *and not red or any other thing.’ Unless 
and until it is determined as such, the experience is as good as 
non-existent (asatkalpa), because it cannot lead to any activity 
and so there is no acquisition of any thing. As perception, 
determined by an intellectual activity is alone endowed with 
practical efficiency, it is determined perception (savikalpa 
pratyaksa) that should alone be regarded as valid experience 
(pramdna); and if vikalpa is invalid by its very nature, how 
ean it refrain from infecting it with its own invalidity ?' 

x To this Dharmottara says that there are two kinds of 
pikalpa and though both the varieties are equally unreliable and 
invalid by their very constitution, there is a vital difference 
in their functional character. “There is a kind of vikalpa 
which interprets the perceptual experience and makes it 
clear and intelligible. It does not assert its independence but 
functions in the background. The other variety of vikalpa is 


. | nanu nirvikalpakatvñt pratyaksani eva ° nilabodharüpatveni (na) 
'teánam avasthapayitum $aknoti. miócayapratyayenü ‘vyavasthipitam sad 
api nilabodharipam vijlóüünsm asntkalparm evn. tasmun niscayena nila- 


bodharüpnrn vyavasthüpitarn vilhünnumn nilabodbátmanü ead  bhavati 
tasmad adhyavasaáyam kurvad eva pratyakgarm praminam bhavatı... a) 
yady evam adhyavasiyasahitam eva pratyaksam pramüntn syin na 
kevalatn. š 
. i > N. B. 1.. p. ZO. 
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pare, i nagir x — — any — with external reality. 
ade r^ his latter variety is absolutely unreliable as evidence of reality. 
W: < But the reflective thought, which arises in the trail of perception ` 
andi is geherated under its influence (pratydksabalotpanna), stands 
in a different category. It does not asserj its independence as 
pure imagination does. but only serves to determine the per- 
ceptual knowledge as knowledge of something. The*nirvikalpaka 
perception is a simple, homogeneous, unitary cognition, in which 
the $ubject and the object, perception and perceptual matter, are 
a not distinguished but given in'alump, asit were. But such 
knowledge is entirely useless and has no pragmatic value. It is 
. only when perceptual knowledge is interpreted by a subsequent 
` act of reflection, which analyses it into a subjective and an 
objective element and imposes a relation upon them, that it can 
be made useful in our practical life. It is however the primary, 
homogeneous experience (nirvikalpa pratyaksa) that can be 
accepted as reliable testimony of the external reality and the 
reflective thought and the relational knowledge, which is the 
result of it, are purely subjective facts and are no index to the 
objective reality—the thing-in-itself (svalaksana). But the purely 
subjective character of this reflective process, which is necessary 
for the interpretation of perception, does not in any way detract 
from or add to the evidentiary value of perceptual knowledge. 
The analytic-cum-synthetic process, which is involved in the 
reflective activity, gives us purely perceptual data and not imagi- 
nary things. It is perception all the while even when interpreted 
by reflective thought. This interpretation only serves to put the 
perceptual knowledge in a clear light and neither supersedes nor 
overshadows it. Tht contention that perceptual knowledge 
together with vikalpa should be held as valid testimony. therefore 
falls to the ground. Vikalpa is purely subjective and though . - 
requisitioned to interpret perceptual experience does not enter —— 

* into the cqmposition of the perceptual data. The apprehension 

.. therefore that vikalpa should infect perceptual knowledge wi wi wi 

its own invalid character is without a foundation and ol ly 
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betrays lack of clear vision. The vikalpa, which is imagination 
pure and simple, is absolutely without touch with reality’ It 
only gives us purely fictitious data, in Which our knowledge is of 
the form ‘I imagine the blue’ and not ‘I perceive the blue.’ 
It 1 is not attended with that sentiment of belief and sense of secu- 
rity which invariably distinguish perceptual knowledge.' This 
distinction ir this functional character is fundamental and must’ 
be kept in view for our proper understanding of Dharmakirti’s 
theory of Perception. . 


! Op. git., P. 20.11. " ct seq. 





CHAPTER XXII 


INFERENCE 


The Buddhist philosophers of the school of Dignàga admit 
only two pramanas (sources or media of valid knowledge), viz., 
perception and inference. Of these two we have already dealt 
with the nature, scope and function of perception and we propose 
to treat of inference in this chapter. Inference has been divided 
by Dignága end Dharmakirti and their followers into two kinds, 
riz., (1) Inference for the sake of one's own self and (2) for the 
sake of others. The former is defined as the deduction of the 
probandum, t.e., the inferrable thesis, from the reason endowed 
with threefold characteristics, which are as follows :— 


(1) The reason or the middle term must abide in the 
subject or the minor term. 

(2) The reason must abide only in cases which are hemo- 
logous. 


(3) The reason must not abide in cases which are hetero- 
logous. 


The inferrable thesis is the subject, of which the probandum 
is sought to be predicated. And the homologue is one which 
invariably possesses the probandum along with the probans or 
reason. The heterologue is one which is the opposite of the 
homologue, that is to Say, which does not possess the probandum 
and the probans at any time. 


Now, if a particular reason or probans (hetu) is understood 
to possess these threefold characteristics, it will invariably and 
"unmistakably lead to the knowledge of the probandum. But 
what is the means of knowing that a particular probans .would 
possess the triple characteristics 2 Dharmakirti says that only 
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the following ‘reasons’ (hetu) would satisfy this triple qondi- 
. tion :—(1) a reason which is identical in essence with the pro: 
bandum (svabhdvahetg) ; (2) which is an effect or product > and 
(3) thirdly non-perception. In other words, in cases of co- 
existence, only that probans is the ground of valid inference, 
which bears a relation of essential identity to the probandum 
and in cases of succession, the reason must be shown to stand 
in the relation of causality to the probandum, i.e., as the effect of 
it. Non-perception (anupalabdhi) is of service only in negative 
inference, that is to say, when the non-existence of a thing or a 
quality is to be inferred. But non-perception can have logical 
value only if all the reqifisite conditions of perceptiqn are present * 
«in full except the object, or in other words, when the object is 
amenable to perception and all other conditions of perception are 
present intact. Well, but why should these three alone be 
specified as the ground of valid inference and not any other ? ‘The 
reason is that a thing can prove another thing only if there is a 
natural relation between the two, in other words, if the relation 
is unconditional and invariable. And what sorts of relation can 
be invariable and unconditional ? The answer is, that only the 
relations of causality and fundamental identity can be invariable 
and unconditional. The Naiydyikas think that invariable rela- 
tion is understood from observation of concomitance in presence 
and absence. But mere concomitance, though observed in 
hundreds of cases, is not sufficient warrant for its invariability 
unless and until the relation between the probans and the pro- 
bandum can be clearly reduced either to causality or essential 
identity. We defer the discussion of this all-important problem 
fog the present» as it requires fuller treatment, to which a 
separate section will be devoted. x 
The triple characteristic of a valid reason is the conditio 
sine qua non of true inference and a breach of these conditions, 


= 
1 küryaküranabhüvüd vü svabhivad và niyimakiit | . 
avinübhávaniyamo 'dar$anàün na na darśanāt |! : 
Pramüánavürttika, quoted in Tit. ti. P., 158. 
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— * jointly will give rise to various cases of fallacies.’ 
But there are fallacies of thesis (paksabhasa) also. It is therefore 
relevant to enquire into the nature of the thesis (paksa), or the 
conclusion i in the language of — logic. The thesis or 


* conclusion has been defined as ‘a (propbsition) which is desired 
. by the arguer himself to be established only as the probandum 


and which is not contradicted by other evidence.’ The clause 
‘ only as the probandum ' excludes the case of unproven reason, 
as, é.g., in the syllogism, ‘ word is non-eternal, because it is 
visible,’ the reason ‘ visibility ' is unproven, as it does not 
belong to the subject and so has got to be proved. But though 
unproven like the probandum (non-efernality), it is advanced 
not as a probandum alone but as a probans also. The clause 
* by the arguer himself’ is intended to exclude all other possible 
facts save and except what is intended by the arguer himself, 
Various other facts may be predicable of the subject, but that 
alone should be regarded as the thesis which is intended by the 
arguer himself. The clause * which is desired’ is significant. 
It shows that the thesis is not what is expressed in so mary words 
alone, but even what is implied should also be accepted as the 
intended thesis. Thus, for instance, when the Saémkhya argues, 
“ The eye and the rest are for the sake of another, as they are 
compounds, like beds and cushions and the like,” it is not 
expressly stated that the phrase ‘ for the sake of another ' 
means ‘ for the sake of the self’ (a@tmartha). But though not 
expressly stated, that is the implied subject and so should 
be understood as such.” If the thesis is contradicted either 
partially or wholly by any such evidence as perception, inference, 
conceptual knowledge (pratiti) or one's own etatement, it would 
constitute a case of unsound thesis." . 

1 Vide History ef Indian Logic, under Dignüga and Dharmakirti. 

2 N. B., Ch. III, pp. 110-11. Cf. anukto "pi vüdinñ ya eve 'echayü 


visayikrtal sa eva ‘yam sádhya isyate, 
2 T. 8. P., p. 672. 


3 N. B.; Ch. III, For an exposition in English, vide H. I. L, pp. 
2812-12. — 
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THe SUBJECT-MÅTTER OF INI ERENCE OR THE THESIS OR 
CONCLUSION. . 


£ 


In the previous section we have seen what according to 
_ Dharmakirti should be properly regarded as a correct thesis or 
conclusion. But Dharmakirti- does not vouchsafe any informa- 
tion as to the exact character of what should be regarded as the 
conclusion. Inference proceeds through the machinery of three 
terms, the subject, the predicate (the probandum) and the 
probans. There must also exist an invariable and ,unconditional’ 
* relation between the probans and the probandum. These are 
the conditions precedent of all inference. But what is -the 
objective and the proper matter of inference ? This problem 
was attacked by Dignāga in his Pramdnasamuccaya. Dignaga 
argues, '''There are some logicians who think that the object of 
inference is the predicate (the probandum), which is invariably 
connected with the probans. Others again think it is the 
connexion that is inferred and neither the subject nor the 
predicate, because they are known from other evidence. But 
both these views are untenable. If the probans is known to be 
invariably connected with the probandum the latter is already 
known at the time the connexion was apprehended. If it is 
contended that the predicate was not known as related to the 
subject, well, let then the subject thus qualified be regarded as 
the probandum. The connexion too cannot be the subject- 
matter of inference, because it does not, contain the two terms, 
the probans amd the probandum, in its fold like the subject. 
Moreover, the relation is not stated as the probandüm in the 
syllogism either by name or through a case-ending. And the 
probans is not shown to be connected with the relation. 
Moreover, the relation is tacitly included in the probandum and 
need not be stated. So it is neither the subject, nor fhe 
predicate, nor again the relation that is inferred ; but it is the 
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probandum observed elsewhere.” ? * 

Uddyotakara does "riot subscribe io the position of Dignaga ; 
but his arguments are all sophistical and de not carry eonvictjon. 
He denies that there is any relation at all between smoke and fire, 
‘because he argues that smoke without fire and fire without smoke 
"are observed and this would ‚be impossible if there was an 
invariable relation between the two. And even if causal relation 
° is conceded, fire can at best be conceived to be the efficient cause 
(nimittakürana) of smoke, but an effect is not necessarily bound 
up with its efficient cause. Nor can there be a locus or subject, 
* say the hill, where the smoke and fire could be inferred to be 

associated together, because Dignaga does not admit any whole 
in the shape of the hill. And even if the hill as a locus 
be perceptible, the hill and the smoke are not necessarily 
found together. If the perception of the hill be a necessary 
condition of inference, there can be no inference, when a 
man sees a column of smoke ascending high up in the sky. 
But all these arguments of Uddyotakara serve to deny the 
possibility of inference and this denial does not affect the 
position of the Buddhist alone, but also of Uddyotakara himself. 
And it goes against the verdict of popular experience. Uddyota- 
kara, too, realises this undesirable consequence of his sophistry 
and so hastens to restrain himself. He avers that there is no 
contradiction of ordinary experience and inference based upon 
experience. But there is no logical necessity that the smoke must 
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1 kecid dharmintarafh meyam lihgasyü ‘vyabhiciratah | sambandharh 
kecid icchanti siddhatvid dharma-dharminoh Il lingarh Gharme prasiddharh 
cet kim anyat tena miyate | atha dharmini tasyai ‘va kimartharh nā 


'numeyatà ü sambandhe ‘pi dvayarn nisti gasthi érüyeta tadvati | avücyo 


'nugrhitatvün na ci ‘sau libgasangatahb || lingasyá 'vyabhicáras tu dharmeni 
“nyatra dréyate | tatra prasiddbarh tad yuktarh dharmiparh gamayigyati II 
E Tat. ti.,'p. 180 

2 Vide N. V., pp. 50-51 and Tat, ți., pp. 180-81." 
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be perceived in a locus, say, the bill, when a volume of smoke 


is perceived at a great distance from the source of. its 


origin, high up in the sky rising in an ascending column ; in 
that case the subject-matter of inference is only smoke with 
fire, predicated of it without any reference to the locus. So the 


_ proposition of Dignága that the object of inference is the hill as 


qualified b$ the fire is not universally true, though in the 
generality of cases, Vacaspati concedes, Dignaga’s contention: 
may hold good.’ 

Kumirila refers to this view of Uddyotakara and justifies 
it from the charge of petitio principii. If the thesis is of the 
form ' smoke is possessed of fire,’ the probans ‘ smoke ' is taken . 
4s a part of the thesis, and so there can be no inference owing to 
the lack of another probans. Kumārila says that there is no such 
apprehension, as the subject is a particular individual smoke 
and the probans is the smoke-as-universal. But though he 
vindicates the view of Uddyotakara from the charge of logical 
inconsequence, Kumürila however accepts the position of Dignüga 
without reservation and carries it to greater logical precision. 

Though Kumiarila’s conception of the thesis is substantially 
identical with that of Dignága, Kumarila’s arguments, however, 
are more elaborate and cogent and so we do not hesitate 
to reproduce them even at the risk of some repetition. Neither 


! yadi dhürmenñ 'gnesr anumfnarm na bhavet, nanu loko virudbyata 
iti cet, násti virodho dhiimavisesena 'gnivi$esanasya dhümasya pratipadya- 
tvat......dmumeyo ‘goimin ayarn dhüma iti. bid. 

Cf. yatra tüvat parvatanitambavartini dhOmalekhia satatam udgacchanti 
dréyate tatrá 'sáv eva tadvidisto *numiyata iti lokaprasiddham eve ‘ti: kim 
atra vaktavyam. yatra tu bhüyisthaütaya tasya dhürmasya dürstvena deso 

na lakgyate, dhOma eva tv abhramliho limpann ivà ‘bhramandsalam ava- 
lokyate, tatra deáé&ünumünaprayásaálasatayn dr4yamane dhOmavisesa evi 'gni- 
mattayá sidhyate. Tat. ți., p. 182. 

2  prameyatà...... dhimasya ‘nyais ca kalpita | (śl. 47)...... ‘nanu dhüma- 
visesyitve hetoh paksaikadesati | nai ‘tad asti, visese hi sadhye sümünYva- 
hetutà | él. 504-514 S. V., anumünapariccheda. 
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nor the — hill ' can be severally or 
ate object of inference, as the ‘ hill ` is known 


universal ° relation between fire and smoke was apprehended. 
So inference would be useless, as it woud not add to our stock 
- of knowledge. In an inference, where impermanence is sought 
to be proved of * word ' on the ground of its being * a product,’ 
the syllogism cannot be of the form ‘ Impermanence exists, 
since it is a product.” Because, ' being a product ' is not an 
- attribute of ‘ impermanence ` (artityatva). Nor can it be of the 
form ‘ word exists, because it is a product ' there being no in- 
- variable concomitance between word ang being a product, as the 


- factof being a product exists in an earthen jar but word does, 


not. Equally absurd would be the syllogistic form, * word and 
impermanence exist, because of being a product,' as the probans 
* being a product” belongs to word alone and not to both. 
The possibility of the subject or the predicate being the 
° thesis is thus ruled out of court. Nor can the thesis be supposed 
to consist in the necessary connexion between the subject 
and the predicate. Had it been so, the connexion would have 
been expressed in the thesis either by a whole word or a genitive 
case-ending in some such form as ‘ the hill's fire exists’ (parva- 
lasyd 'qnir asti), or * the connexion between the hill and the fire 
exists ' (agniparvatasambandho 'sti). Nor is there an invariable 
concomitance between the probans and the ‘connexion’ as pro- 
bandum. Again, connexion as such cannot be the subject of the 
conclusion, as it does not possess the probans and the probandum 
inside itself like the hill, which possesses both smoke and fire. 
And the connexion as farticularised (say of hill and fire) cannot 
be known before the inference is arrived at, and even then, ‘ the 
possession of smoke ' cannot be an attribute of * the connexion ' 
(paksadharma). So this alternative, too, should be dropped down. 
"Whatthenjgs the subject-matter of inference ? The answer is 
that ‘the hill and fire related as subject and predicate, adjective 
and substantive, is the thesis and so the idea .of relation being 
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es from. perception ae the ‘fire’ too is known at the time that the 
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implicitly contained in the related whole, as a logical presuppo- 
sition, does not require to be explicitly formulated, though it is 
the all-important factor, being previously unknown. The reason 
is that relation in itself without reference to concrete terms is 
useless. The object of*inference is thus a judgment, a relational 


whole with „two factors, the subject and the predicate. But. 


which i is the subject and which is the predicate ? There are some 
thinkers who hold that the relation of subject and predicate is 
one of substantive and adjective and is interchangeable according 
to option, though the fact is undeniable that one element in a 
subject leads to the inference of another element. Thus, in 
the inference of imperfhanence of word on the ground of its 
being a product, the thesis can be expressed either as ‘ word 
is impermanent ' or as ‘there is impermanence in word.’ Simi- 
larly in the familiar instance of hill and fire, the thesis can 
assume either form : ' The fire isin the mountain’ or ‘the moun- 
tain has fire,’ the subject and the predicate being left indeter- 
minate concepts and their relation as reversible. 





Let us take a concrete syllogism and see the position of the 
subject and the predicate. ‘ Word is impermanent, because it 
is a product, whatever is a product is impermanent, as for in- 
stance ajar.’ In this syllogism, ‘word’ is the subject and the 
substantive element. Let the syllogism again be as follows :— 


‘ Impermanence is in-word, because it is a product, etc.’ 


Tn the latter syllogism, as the fact of being a product cannot 
be construed with ‘impermanence, it has to be construed with 
‘word’ though it is a part of the adjectival clause, amd hence 
subordinate. But in the first syllogism, there is no difficulty 
of construction, as ‘word’ is the subject and the probans 


‘being a product ' is directly construed with it.+ It may ° 


be urged that the probans (smoke) is invariably connected 
with the probandum (fire) and so the existence of smoke can 
46 








capter 2. But this need not cause any difficulty 
^ —the universal proposition shows the inyariable concomitance 
between fire and smoke independently of the subject and 
though the probandum (fire) is construed as an adjective. of 
the hill, the connexion of the probans and the probandum in 
and tbrough the hill is not difficult to understand, Moreover, 
the hill is apprehended prior to.fire, and fire is known only by a 
process of inference and so the hill should be regarded as the 
subject, with *fire' predicated of it. And though the subject 
‘hill’ was known as such, the hill as qualified by fire was not 
known. Inference, therefore, is not a*repetition of previous 
information ; on the contrary it constitutes a distinct advance ine 
knowledge.’ 


We have seen that Dignüga's speculations on the nature of 
the thesis were fully accepted by Kumárila. Later Naiydyikas, 
notably Jayantabhatta, accepted the position as final. Uddyota- 
kara s animadversion is rather sophistical and we do not know 
that any later Naiyáyika has accepted his finding. Even Vücas- 
pati Misra had to admit the cogency of Dignága's arguments and 
only in special circumstances could he find a justification for the 
extraordinary conclusion of Uddyotakara.  Uddyotakara's debate 
is inspired more by spite than logical justice and this is proved 
by the verdict of posterity, notably of Jayanta, who has given 
unqualified support to Dignàga's and Kumàárila's position. It is 
rather curious that Uddyotakara himself accepts the position of 
Dignága in his comments on 1. 1. 33. "There is absolutely no 
logical necessity to rebut the finding of Dignüga, which is, on 
the contrary, in close conformity with the positidn of Vatsyayana. 
Dign&ga only drew out the logical implications of Vátsyayana's 


E. E. v., áls 28.48. dedasya parvatüdes tu svarüpe pāvakād rte | 
. grhite 'goivi$istasya punar jññnarh na dusyati Il tasmüd dharmavifistasy a 
dhermipsh syàt prameyata | sñ deéasyá, 'gniyuktasya. Ibid, 46-48. 
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: CHAPTER XXIIL 


MEMBERS OF A SYLLOGISM (AVAYAVA)e 


.Aksapüda enumerates five: members or sentences as consti- 
tuting a syllogism, viz., (1) proposition (pratijzia), (2) reason (hetu), 
(3) an explanatory example  (udáharana), (4) application 
(upanaya) and (5) conclusion (nigamana).' These sentences are 
not detached, unconnected statements ; but on the other hand, 
they are closely knit together by mutual requirement and they 
form a coherent group or a complex judgment. * There was a wide 
divergence of opinion regarding the number of premises and 
Dharmakirti denied that the conclusion formed a part of the syllog- 
ism. Viatsyfiyana refers to a view which held that the members 
of a syllogism were ten. The Vedintists admitted only the first 
or the last three members.” The advanced Jainas held that 
two propositions formed a syllogism and the Buddhists too were 
at one with the Jainas so far as the number was concerned, 
though the form and nature of the syllogism were different in 
each school. But of this we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully later on. Now, those who insisted on the ten-membered 
syllogism, were of opinion that, psychologically speaking, five 
other factors should be added to the syllogism of the Natydyika 
to make it fully representative. These were, in their opinion, 


1 pratijü&hetüdabaranopanayanigamanüny avayayah. j 
" N. S., 1. 1. 82. 
2 avayavatvenai 'kavákyatà daráità, si ca padinitm parasparipeksi- 
tasambandhayogyirthdpratyiyanena bbavati. ) 
Tat. ți., p. 266, 
3 tatrh pañcatayarı kecid, dvayam anye, vayarh trayam 
R udaharanaparyantarm yadvo 'düharanšádikarn |I " 
t Vide Advaitasiddhibülabodhini, p. 173. 
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(1) enquiry (jijñāsā), (2) doubt (samgaya), (3) belief in the 
competency of the premises advanced to prove the tbesis 
(sakyaprápti), (4) the practical utility (prayojana) and (5) 
removal of doubt (sarhéayavyudasa). But Vátsyayana ' and the 
latgr commentators pant out that enquiry or interrogation, 
though psychologically an antecedent condition of discussion or 
proof, has ho bearing on the fact of proof and so is outside the 
pale of syllogistic argument, which aims at proving a thesis. 
Doubt, too, is a purely psychical fact and though it inspires the 
enquiry and as such initiates the argument, it has no probative 
value. Belief in the competency is a question of psychological 
attitude and by itself Mas no logical consequence. Utility or 
«practical application of the truth ascertained is only a bye- 
product of the syllogistic argument. And removal of doubt, 
which is effected by a reductio ad absurdum of the opposite 
thesis, has a remote logical bearing no doubt, but it cannot for 
that matter be regarded as a part of the syllogism, because its 
function is only to approveand confirm the truth of the con- 
clusion logically deduced from the premises. It is outside the 
syllogism, being requisitioned from outside to corroborate the 
newly discovered truth and is thrown outside as soon as the 
truth is confirmed. Proposition and the rest, however, are 
true members of a syllogism, as each of them is essential to the 
deduction of the conclusion and to the conviction of the dispu- 
tant ; and neither of them can be omitted as each contributes 
a quota of meaning, which is not expressed by another.! 


! Vide Và. bh. ad 1, 1. 32. Cf. parapratipüdaka ye vaikyangabhata 
itapetarüpratyáyitena ‘rthena 'rthavanto vükyüngatüm upayanti te 'vayavah. 
- N. V., pp.” 107.8. 


Cf. te ca jijhüsádaya utpannüh prakaranasyo ‘tthipakih svarupena, na 
punah svajüünena, yena svaSabdapratipüdyàüb santah prakarane ‘py angam, 
bhaveyub...... tasmat sarvathai ‘va Jijüasadivacankapadaprayogóc" 'narthaka iti 
bhivath. | . 

z Tat. ti , p. 267. 
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Now 

-£ 1) Propositions is the statement of the thesis to be proved, | 
e.g., ° word is impermanent ' (pratijità). 

(2) Statement of reason consists in adducing a fact cap- 
able of proving the probandum, e.g., beeause it (word) has a 
definite origin (hetu). 

(3) Example is a familiar instance which is known to 
. possess the prabandum by virtue of the probative reason which 

it possesses in common with the subject or the minor term, 
° e.g. a thing having a definite origin is seen to be impermanent, 
as, for instance, a pot (udaharana). 

(4) Application of the reason to thé subject after its pro- 
~  bative value has been attested in the example, e.g., word has* 

a defnite origin quite as much as the pot which is known to be 
impermanent (upanaya). 

(5) Conclusion is the re-statement of the thesis with the 
statement of reason attached to it, e.g., ' therefore word is 
impermanent, because it has a definite origin’ (nigamana). 

The whole syllogism with all its members fully stated 
amounts to this : — 
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(1) Word is impermanent, 

(2) Because it bas a definite origin. 

(3) A thing having a definite origin is seen to be imperma- 
nent, as for instance a pot. 

(4) Word has a definite origin. 

(5) Therefore, word is impermanent. 


Dbarmakirti is perhaps the first philosopher who questioned 
the cogency of the proposition, A Proposition has no probative 
value. The conclusion is proved by virtue of the second and 
third, or the third and fourth members, the fourth and the 
second member being identical in import. These two members 
are alone relevant and the conclusion, too, follows irresistibly from 
these two and, as such, need not be stated in so many words. A 
etatement is necessary when a fact cannot be known otherwise, 
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ind. is Peddudent here as the fact is known from the drift ef the 
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" | two iembers. . Moreover, the conclusion is only an inane -and 





ess repetition of,the thesis and so should be expunged. 


xe But even the thesis by itself without any reference to the conclu- 
‘sion is redundant, because the subject of dispute is an accepted 


datum. and is known from the context. —Vücaspati and Jayanta-. 
bhatta, on the other band, contend that the five-membered syl- 


[o is psychologically the most sound and satisfactory medium 


of. argument. Viacaspati argues that the arguer (rüdin) has to 


= state what is wanted by the opponent, otherwise his statement 


~ 


(o will fail to receive attentive consideration at the bands of the 
3 opponent. The thesis,” e.g., ‘ word is impermanerf,’ is what is 
*wanted to be proved both by the opponent and the arguer and 


unless this is stated, the reason ‘because it is a product ' 

will be completely irrelevant. Of course, the Buddhist can con- 
tend that his syllogism would completely satisfy the intellectual 
demand. Thus, ‘ whatever is a product in time is impermanent 
and word is a product in time ' is a perfect syllogism, as it brings 
— home by a logical necessity the conclusion that ‘word is imper- 


J manent,’ and this should satisfy the intellectual demand. 
d Vacaspati maintains that the statement of the thesis has a 


psychological value 4s it directly enlists the attention of the 
opponent to the subject-matter of dispute and so the whole argu- 
ment becomes effective. The Buddhist syllogism lacks this 
initial advantage and will fail to rouse the attention of the 
opponent.  'This defence of Vacaspati is not convincing 
enough. The arguer advances a syllogism only when there is an 
occasion for it and the opponent too cannot, but give attention to 
the, argument if he is serious of purpose, otherwise the Naiyd- 
yika' s thesis, too, would receive short shrift at thé hands 
of a frivolous opponent.' Jayanta contends that the arguer 


1 Vide Tat. ti.. pp. 274-75. Cf. prakrtarthddraya sā "pi yadi vü na 


virudhy%yate | na — akünda evi "ha parnsyñ "pi hi sidbanam | j 
T.S., SI. 1436. 
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| remembers the universal concomitance, etc. Although the 
subject is observed without the probandum, the probandum 
(impermanence, etc.) should be stated in the thesis to divarm 
a feeling of uncertainty as to the subject-matter of proof, for 
which a reason would be requisitioned. Psychologically speak- 
ing, Jayanta is perfectly correct. But the Buddhist contends that 
a syllogism should be chosen with a view to its logical cogency 
and psychological order should have no bearing on it. If 


*psychological, factors should have a détermining value, even 


a statement of approval or direction which initiates the debate 
should be incorporated in the syllogism.' If logical cogency is 
regarded as the criterion, then the proposition should be excluded 
in the same way as ‘enquiry,’ ‘doubt,’ etc., advocated by the 
exponent of the ten-membered syllogism have been discarded by 
the Naiyayika. 

The third member, application of the reason, too, is a super- 
fluity and has no independent probative force, as it only reiterates 
the meaning of the second member, the statement of reason.” To 
this charge of Dignaga, Bhavivikta and Uddyotakara have given 
this reply. The statement of reason, é.g., ‘on account of 
being a product’ (krtakatvāt) only serves to assign a reason and. 
does not testify that the reason exists in the subject or not. 
The application (upanaya) emphasises the subsistence of the 
reason in the subject and as such has a different function and 
value from the mere statement of reason. The value of upanaya 
may be shown in another way. The upanaya does not reiterate 
the reason as such ; it applies the reason with its invariable 


1 Vide N. M., pp. 571-72 ; also, T. S., áls. 1482-33. ° 
X du upanayavacanarh na süádhanam, uktahetvarthaprakaéakatvat, 
duwtiyahetuvacanavat ” ity icirya-Dignigapidaih praminite Bhavivikta- 
dayah.......-.-.. huh. $ 
° c T 8. P. 87431: 


g try A fuse — exactly in the order in 
| he has himself reasoned out the conclusion. The arguer . 
aem observes the subject and the reason, (probans) and then 
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concomitance as shown in the example and thus leads to the con- 
clusion. The statement of reason unbacked by invariable concómit- 


‘ance with the probandumeis inane and ineffectual ; hence the 


application is necessdry.' But Santaraksita contends that if 
upanaya is deemed necessary for pointing out the subsistence of 
the reason in the subject, the necessity and function of the state- 


ment of reasen should be stated. Mere assignation of a reason’ 


without reference to the subject is absolutely out of place and 
uncalled for. It must therefore be admitted that assignation of 
reason has a reference to the subject and so has the same value 
with upanaya. Therefore, either of them should be jettisoned. 
Nor is it necessary for bringing into relation the invariable 
concomitance with the reason assigned, because thi’ relation is 
understood eo ipso from the two premises (sic), the statement of 
reason and example with universal concomitance. And these two 
premises, 6.g., * whatever is a product is perishable, as a pot’ 
and ‘word is a product,’ constitute a perfect syllogism and 
nothing further is necessary. ^ Vàcaspati and Jayanta fully 
realised the cogency of the argument as put forward by Santa- 
raksita and the weakness of Uddyotakara's defence. But they 
appealed to psychological evidence. They argue, * well, our argu- 
ment should be advanced in the order of our own experience, by 
which we arrived at the truth. Now we first observe the subject, 
say, ‘the bill’ and then the reason, ‘smoke.’ Next we remember 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire as observed in a 
furnace and immediately this invariable concomitance is under- 
stood in relation to the smoke in the hil] and the direct upshot 
of this is the deduction of the conclusion. ‘The five members 
only embody the order of our own subjective ratiocination and as 
such constitute the most satisfying syllogism.’ This defence, on 
the ground of psychology of ratiocination, reflects great credit on 
the part of Vacaspati and Jayanta and is" more satisfgctory 
than the apologia of Uddyotakara and Bhávivikta. Logic 


1 Jbid, also vide N.V., pp. 137, 138, 
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and psychology indubitably occupy some common ground, 


especially in its most deliberate and elaborate processes, 


namely,” conception, judgment md reasoning. Psychology 


tries to ‘explain the subjective processes of conception, judgment 
and reasoning and to give their natural history; but logic 
is wholly concerned with the results of such processes, with 
‘concepts, judgments and reasonings and merely withethe validity 
of the results, that is, with their truth or consistency, whereas 
Psychology has nothing to do with their validity; but only with 
their causes. Besides, the logical judgment is quite a different 
thing from the psychological; the latter involves feeling and 


. belief, whereas the former is merely a given relation of concepts. 
If belief has any place in logic, it depends upon evidence; whereas, 


in psychology belief may depend upon causes which may have 
evidentiary value or may not.’ 

So psychological evidence as to the subjective processes of 
reasoning should not be allowed to dictate terms to the constitu- 
tion of a logically sound syllogism. Logic, as has been pointed 
out above, is concerned with validity and cogency, whereas 
psychology is interested in the natural history of mental pheno- 
mena. So though psychologically the proposition and the appli- 
cation may have a raison d'etre, they cannot on that 
account be suffered to enter as factors into a _ syllogistic 
argument, whose chief interest and guiding principle should be 
logical cogency and probative value, which is conspicuously lack- 
ing in the premises under consideration. 

And as regards the conclusion (nigamana), this also does 
not require to be stated, as it follows by a sheer logical necessity 
from the universal proposition as stated in the example and the 
statement of reason in the application (upana ya). Moreover, on 
the Naiyáyika's own showing it is perfectly redundant being 
_only "n purposeless reiteration of the proposition (pratijfd).° 


i vid? Carveth Reid's Logic: Deductive and Inductive, pp. 9-10. 
" * tatri 'cárya-Dignügapüdair uktam "' nigamanah punaruktatvād eva 
na sidhanam”’ iti. T.S.P., p. 421. 
Cf. ‘opansyanigamane ni — artháviéesid '—quoted in N.V., 


p- 187. - 
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` Uddyotakara however maintains that the conclusion is not a use- 
less repetition of the proposition or the thesis, as the latte? only 
` states what is yet to be proved and the formner is the statement 
of a proven fact. Nor is the statement of the conctusion un- 
necessary, because iç serves to dispel a likely error* or doubt. 
Unless the conclusion is stated, the opponent may still waver as 
to whether*'word is perishable or not.’ The clear statement 
of the conclusion disarms all such doubt and satisfies the oppo- 
nent completely: But Sàntaraksita points out that this defence 
only seeks to*gloss over a glaring defect with a show of explana- 
tion. ‘The fact of the matter is that there can be no possibility 
of a doubt, if the reason endued with triple condition is advanced. 
e The conclusion irresistibly follows from this and mone else, If 
on the other hand the triple character be lacking, the statement 
of the conclusion by itself cannot remove the doubt about its 
validity. Aviddhakarna contends that the premises scattered 
and piecemeal cannot establish a unitary judgment, that is, the 
conclusion, unless they are shown to be mutually related and this 
reciprocity of relation is shown by the conclusion. But this too 
is a hopeless apology because though the premises are stated 
piecemeal, they have a mutual compatibility and relevancy, as 
the probans by reason of invariable concomitance establishes the 
probandum by a logical necessity and through this concomitance, 
the premises are knit together by a logical bond. Thus, the 
statement of the conclusion is unnecessary even for the purpose 
of showing the mutual relation of the premises, as they are 
related by virtue of their own relevancy.* 


-— 


"^. triripahetupirdesasimarthyid eva siddhitah | 


- 


ns viparyayasanka ‘sti vyurtham nigamanarn tatah lj ° 
| T.S., sl. 1440. 
Cf. mü "pi nigamaniad  vacanamátràn niryuktiküt tu sñ vinjvartate. 
T.S.P., ibid. * 


2 Aviddhakarnas tv Aha—‘‘ viprakirpaió ca vacanair nai 'kürthah 
pratipadyate | tena sambandhasiddhyartharh vücyarh nigamanari prthak uc 
T.S.P., p. 422. ad T'S., él. 1441. 
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e The Buddhist therefore reduces the syllogism to two members, 


the uhiversal proposition with the example tagged on and the 


minor premise. The Jaina logician By advocating internal con- 
comitance of the probans and the probandum without reference to 
an example expunges the example from thg universal proposition 
and thus brings it into line with Aristotelian syllogism. From 
the doctrine of ten-membered syllogism reduced fo five in the 
Nyayasütra and still further reduced to two in Buddhist logic, we 
can trace the history of the evolution of syllogism. Naturally the 
psychological and the logical factbrs were mixed together in the 
doctrine of ten-membered syllogism. In the Naiyáyika's syl- 


.logism there has been a bold attempt to shake off the psychologi- 
cal incubus, but still the psychological influence did not cease, 


to be at work. In the Buddhist syllogism as propounded by 
Dignága and Dharmakirti the psychological factors were carefully 
eliminated and the syllogism received a perfectly logical shape. But 
the survival of the example was a relic of the ancient sway of 
psychology and this was destined to be unceremoniously brushed 
aside by the onslaughts of Jaina logicians, who propounded the 
doctrine of internal concomitance (antarvyapti). We are inclined 
to believe that the growth and evolution of syllogistic argument 
was purely indigenous and the theory of Greek influence, ad- 
vanced by the late Dr. Satish Chandra Vidy&abhisana, has no 
more substantial basis than pure conjecture to support it. The 
points of contact are rather flimsy coincidences and too laboured 
to produce conviction. We confess that we stand unconvinced 
of Aristotelian influence in spite of the ingenuity of the learned 
Doctor. It is highly improbable that the five-membered syl- 
logism was worked out from Aristotle's syllogism of three mem- 
bers. The universal proposition does not seem to have .received 
the attention, it deserves, at the hands of the old Naiydyikas, 
It was. Dignàga who emphasised this important point.- The 
earned Dogtor goes out of his way to detect here also Greek 
influence, but this looks like seeing tiger in every bush. , The 
whole theory of Dr. Vidyabhüsana appears to have been formed 
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from a priori considerations and then coincidences, far-fetched 
. and accidental, were pressed into requisition to confirm his theory 
conceived on a priori grounds. We should on the other hand 
believe Vātsyāyana who derived the five-membered syllogism from 
the syllogism of ten members and this was due to the growing 
clarity of logical vision, which ultimately culminated in the 
two-membered syllogism of Dignága's school, with the conclusion 
suppressed. Here it was an improvement on Aristotle's syllo- 
gism. The survival of the example i in Indian syllogism except in 
Jaina logic, appears to be decisive proof of indigenous growth of 
the syllogistic form of argument in India." 
a 


` 


= 1 Vide H.I.L., Appendix B, pp. 497-513. 





: CHAPTER XXIV* 


UNIVERSAL CONCOMITANCE (VYAPTI) 


The problem of Logic is pre-eminently the discovery of 
universal concomitance of the probans (hetu) and the proban- 
dum (sadhya), because this is the pivot and ground on which 
inference is based. We can infer theeexistence of fire from 
« the existence of smoke in all places and times, only if we can, 

persuade ourselves by unflinching logic that smoke cannot exist 
without fire. But what is the guarantee that smoke and fire 
will be associated together without any break ? We cannot 
certainly arrive at this truth from perceptual observation, 
because all the individual cases of fire and smoke, present, past 
and future, near and distant, are not amenable to observation; 
and even if it had been possible, it would bave rendered all in- 
ference nugatory. Nor can this invariable concomitance be 
known with the help of inference, because inference is itself 
possible only if there is am invariable concomitance at its back 
and for this, again, another inference would be in request and 
for that a third and so on ad infinitum. The upshot will 
be that no inference would be possible. So the problem of 
problems that logic has to face and solve is to enquire into 
and discover the grounds of this universal concomitance. 

The Materialists of the Cārvāka school, and later „on 
Bhartrhari and Sriharza emphatically denied the possibility of 
ascertaining this universal connexion and consequently the 
validity of inference as a medium of authentic knowledge.. The 
* Buddhists affirm that inference of the probandum is possible if 

* the probans is ascertained to be endowed with triple characteris- 
tics set forth above. And these triple characteristics can be 
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m onsec if the probans can be shown to stand in the 


‘relation of causality or essential identity to the probandum in 
question. - But this fundamental position óf the Buddhists has 
been questioned by thése sceptics. There is no knowing that 
fire will produce smokg for all eternity or the oak will have 





the essential: attributes of a tree for all time to come. "The 


| powers. and attributes of things are not unfrequently observed to 
undergo essential change of nature in different seasons and 
places and circumstances. Dates grown on a particular soil 
have a distinct taste and nutritive properties from dates grown in 
other countries; water is generally cool, but the water of the well 
has a tepid temperature, and the ice-glaciers of the Himalayas 


„have a freezing touch. Fire has an excessively fiot touch in 
summer, but has got a bearable heat in the cold season. More- 


over, even things observed to have definite causal efficiency are 
seen to be inoperative in regard to other substances. Thus, 
fire observed to have burning capacity is seen to be inoperative on 
asbestos and mica. So appeal to the Uniformity of Nature, 
too, is unavailing, because it is not given to man to divine the 
secrets of Nature." The sun rises in the east every morning, 
but there is no guarantee that it will not rise in another direction 
or not rise at all. Causality, too, is of no avail, because it is 
quite supposable that the secret nature of the objects and conse- 
quently their effects and influence may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. ‘‘ This happens sometimes, 
and with regard to some objects : why may it not happen always 
and with regard to all objects? What logic, what process of 
argument secures you against this supposition? '' And the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is not understdod by any process of 
reasoning or argument (tarka), but from experience. Certainly 


1 ` avasthaüdeáakalünárh bhedüd bhinnüsu d4aktisu | bhávünám “anuma- 


nena prasiddhir atidurlabha Il nirjñātaśakter dravyasya tarn támParthakriyürü 


prati UE y eeunbandhe sii Saktih aria RN T v 
Vak Pa., Ch. I, éls. 32-83. 
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— what we call the cause which can make us 
infer* an event, the effect. Were this the case one could 
infer from the first appearance of ansobject the event that would ` 
follow.’ "But only a number of instances “can make us under- 
stand the relation. And there is nothing different in a number 
of instances from every single instance except this: that when 
in a number of instances the same thing is followedeby a parti- 
cular event, the mind is, by a customary habit, taken, on the 
appearance of one, to the thought of another, its attendant. The 
connexion takes place in the mind and cannot be supposed to 
subsist between the objects and so cannot be known a priori.* 
The relation of causality or of essentjal identity (tadatmya), 
on which the’ Buddhist logician bases the universal concomitance, | 
has, by itself, no special virtue to commend itself in preference 
to repeated observation of co-presence (sahacdra), which the 
Naiyüyika claims to be guarantee of the validity of inferential 
knowledge. Even causation in the last resort is nothing but 
a belief in the Uniformity of Nature and this Uniformity 
of Nature is but an unproved postulate. No guarantee can 
be offered that the course of Nature, though seen to be perfectly 
regular in the past, will not change in the future. ‘‘ Being 
determined by custom to transfer the past to the future in all 
our inferences, where the past has been entirely regular and 
uniform, we expect the event with the greatest assurance, 
and leave no room for any contrary supposition.” * Purandara, 
evidently a philosopher of the Cārvāka school, observes that 
ordinary inference, which we make in our practical life and 








! naca kikatdliyatVidisankivy udisirtham dvitly&didaréan&pekee "ti 
vücyam, dvitiyadidaráane ‘pi áankütadavnasthyàüt......... evar bhū yodaráañam 
api sarhóñyakam, tarkas ty anavasthāgrasta eve ‘ti katharn vyüptigrahab. 
Tativacintamani, Vyapdigrahopaya,. 

2 bhüyodar£anatas távad udeti matir idréi |  niyato 'yam ahene 'ti 


"sakalaprüpisRksika Il 


Quoted in N. M., p. 122. 
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~ experience, is not denied by the Carvakas. The Carvaka quese 
tions. the ultimate validity of inference as an instrument of 
metaphysical thought. Sartaraksita fejotns that if ordinary 
inference is admitted, "you admit the validity of inference as 
such. Inference, whether ordinary or super-ordinary, is based, 
on causal relation and identity of essence and if this basic rela- 
tion is taker to be a fact, there is no reason to doubt the ` 
authenticity of inference even in metaphysical speculations. ' 
GangeSa in the Tallvacintaman maintains that universal don- 
comitance is known from observation of co-presence of two facts, 
provided this knowledge is not vitiated by a doubt or uncertainty 
as to its invariability. If there is a definite knowledge that the 
cp-presence is variable, the universal concomitance fs out of the 
question. But if there is no definite certainty of an exception 
the universal concomitance can be presumed and this presump- 
tion amounts to certitude when all doubts are resolved by a 
reductio ad absurdum of the contrary supposition. It may be 
contended that the reductio ad absurdum too is a sort of in- 
ference, being based upon a knowledge of universal concomitance 
between the contradictories and so there will arise a vicious 
infinite series. Thus, when one argues, that smoke must be con- 
comitant with fire, because smoke is the product of fire, and a 
product cannot exist without its cause, the arguer assumes a 
wider universal proposition that cause and effect are inseparably 
related and for this second universal proposition a third will have 
to be assumed and so on to infinity. The sceptic will doubt 
that though a product, smoke can exist independently of fire. 
But Gangeéa says that no such doubt is possible. You can 
doubt so long as you do not contradict yourgelf. It is not possible 
that’ you doubt the invariability of causal relation, when you 
invariably adopt fire to produce smoke. Your own practice and 
behaviour are proof positive that you do not and cannot doubt 
the invariable character of causal relation. If out of eyissedness * 


' 1 T, 8., éls. 1482-83, 
47 l 
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yeu insist on doubting, your practice contradicts your doubt and 
self-contradiction is the limit of doubt.' But this argument of 


| 


Gangesa would not satisfy a sceptic.* The sceptic would observe ` 


in return that the logician here confounds a metaphysical 
doubt with a logical doubt. The doubt of a philosopher 
may be deeper than our ordinary empirical doubts. We can 
quote with profit Hume in this connexion, ‘‘ My practice, you 
say, refutes my doubts. But you mistake the purport of my 
question. Asan agent Iam satisfied on the point ; but as a 
philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference.” * 
European logicians have relegated the task of solution of these 


doubts to metaphysics. ‘‘ Now these doubts and surmises are 


! vyabhicárajüünavirabasshakrtam  sahacüáradaráapnarh vyüptigrahakarh, 
jüünarh nié$cayab $ankà ca...... tadvirahas ca kvacid vipakgabüdbhakatarküt..., 
tarkasva vyüptigrabamülakatvena 'navasthe ‘ti cet, nn, yüvadüsankarn tar- 
kánusarapüt. yatra ca vyüghütena Sankai 'va nā 'vatarati tatra tarkarh vinai 
‘va vyüptigrabhab...tad idam  uktam, tad eva hy üésanhkyate yasminn 
isankyamine svakriyüávyüghüto na bhavati ‘ti. na hisambhovati svayarh 
vahnyüdikam dhümüdiküryürtharn niyamata upidatte, tatkiranarh tan ne 
‘ty G4ankyate. Tattvacintamani, Vyüptigrahopáyasiddhünta. 

2 We, however, do not undertake to conduct an enquiry into the 
merits of the sceptical position adopted by Hume and Sribarsa, which 
enquiry will be entirely irrelevant to our purpose, viz., the discussion of 
logical problems. It will, however, suffice to observe that the doubts and 
problems raised by these thinkers were not understood at their true value 
both in -India and Europe for a long time. We can profitably 
quote Kant's opinion about Hume, which, I doubt not, applies with 
equal force in the case of Sriharga and his critics. ‘' But the perpetual 
hard fate of metaphysic#would not allow Hume. to be understood. We 
cannot, without a certain sense of pain, considér how utterly" his 

opponents, Reid, Oswald, Beattie and even Priestley, missed the point of 
the problem. For while they were ever assuming as conceded what 
he doubted, and demonstrated with eagerness and often with afrogance 


=" what he nerer thought of disputing, they so overlooked his inclination 


towards a better state of things, that everything remained undistugbed in 
its old condition.” Prolegomena, p. 6. - 
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EE E spectres which it remains for Metaphysics to lay. 
. Logic has no direct concern with them, but keeps the plain" path 
of plain beliefs, level with "the comprehension of plain men.'' ' 
From the metaphysical standpoint, therefore, all our ftnferences 
are, of a hypothetical character, being based in thé ultimate 
analysis on the belief in the Uniformity of Nature, which belief 
again is in*pired by our uncontradicted experience in the past. 
** Nevertheless, it seems undesirable to call our confidence in 
Nature's Uniformity an hypothesis, it is incongruous to usé the 
same term for our tentative conjectures and for our most indis- 
pensable beliefs. “ The universal Postulate’ is a better term for 
the principle which, in some form or other, every generalisation 
stakes for granted.” * 

Apart from these metaphysical doubts, which lay axe 
at the very root of all inference, the empirical validity of in- 
ference is not doubted even by the greatest sceptic. The impor- 
tance of universal concomitance both in subjective inference 
| (svürthànumüna) and syllogistic argument (pararthanumana) was 
emphasised by Digniga perhaps for the first time and ever since 
it has been recognised as an indispensable part of syllogistic 
argument. Though the Nydyast#ira does not contain any re- 
ference to this all-important factor of inference and there is room 
for supposition that the argument in Nydya is based on analogy, 
there are indications that Vatsyiyana was conscious of the 
necessity of universal concomitance. Uddyotakara, however, 
interpreted the Sütras (1.1.35-36) in such a way that he brought 
it into line with the triple condition emphasised in Buddhist 
logic. Dignfiga was perhaps the first logician to insist on the 
universal concomitance being stated in à sylogism and the 
violation-of this rule was stated to give rise to two fallacies of 
the example, viz., (1) non-statement of concomitance in agree- 
ment ‘(apradargitanvaya) and non-statement of concomitance in 


* 1 Garveth Reid, Logic : Deductive and Inductive, p. 10. ° 
ü . Op cit., ph. 264-65. ! 
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b 
difference (apradarśitavyatireka). Jayantabhatta fully endorses 
the Buddhist position in this respect and observes that mere. 
statement of the exaniple 1s due to Iziness ; ; on the other hand, 
it should be stated only with a view to point out the universal 
concomitance.' 

Now, what is the means of apprebending this universal 
‘concomitance? The Buddhist answers that the toncomitance 
is known to be universal and invariable if the relation between 
the ' probans and the probandum can be shown to be either one of 

i causality or essential identity and not from mere observation of 

i co-accompaniment of two factors. If the .concomitance be based 
. upon causality or essential identity, thee relation cannot but be 
conceived to be invariable, as an effect cannot be conceived to be 
independent of a cause and hence the effect is the proof of the 
cause ; and as regards two things, whose nature is fundamentally 
identical, there can be no separation between the two, as that 
would be tantamount to forfeiture of their own essential charac- 
ter, which is inconceivable. So long as the supposition of the 
contrary possibility is not ruled out of court by a reductio ad 
absurdum, the doubt as to their concomitance being a case of 
accidental coincidence will not be removed. And the reductio 
ad absurdum can come into operation only if the facts in question 
are known to be related as set forth above. Jayantabhatta, how- 
ever, charges the Buddhist with partial observation and narrow- 
ness of outlook. If nothing outside causality be supposed to be 
the ground of universal concomitance, then numerous cases of 
invariable concomitance and consequential inference would be 
left unaccounted for. Thus, for instance, the forthcoming 
appearance of stars is inferred from sunset, the rise of tidal waves 
from the rise of the moon, impending rainfall is inferred from 


." 
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“tad dhi vyiptipradaréanayai ' và vaktavyam yat krtakarh tad anityarh drstam 
yatha ghata iti, N.M., p. 569. 
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the movement of ants carrying off their larve, the existence of 
shade on the other side of light on the surface and suchlike 
cases of inference are approved by all and sundry. But the con- 
comitance in these cases cannot be traced to causalfty. If the 
Buddhist raises doybt about the invariability of stich cases of 
concomitance, we shall answer that there is some invariable 
relation between the two, no doubt, but there is absolutely no 
justification to restrict this relation to causality and identity 
alone. Moreover, such doubts are possible even in the tase of 
causality, why should smoke išsue from fire alone and not from 
water ? If uncontradicted experience be the answer, the Naiyd- 
yika also can point to this uncontradicted experience of concomi- 
tance in agreement and difference as evidence.’ 

The Buddhist in reply observes that mere concomitance in 
presence and absence cannot constitute sufficient evidence of its 
invariability ; unless the contrary possibility is debarred by a 
reductio ad absurdum doubt will persist. And the reductio ad 
absurdum can arise only if the relation is understood to be one of 
causality or identity, because no other relation can be conceived 
to be invariable and uniform. Mere concomitance is incompe- 
tent to prove this invariability. Foran instance in point, the 
case of material bodies and the fact of their being inscribable by 
an iron stylus can be adduced. It may have been observed in 
hundreds of cases that material bodies are liable to be inscribed 
by an iron stylus, but this is no guarantee that it would hold good 
universally and an exception is found in the case of diamonds, 
which though material are not liable to be scratched by an iron 
stylus. As regards the cases adduced by the Naiydyikas, it 
should be observed that there must be £ causal relation, though 

indirecj, between the two sets of connected phenomena. They 


l tasmin saty eva bhavanam na vinà bhatanarhn tatah | ayam eva 
'vinibhüvo niyamah sahbacāritā H kirhkrto niyamo ‘sya 'sminn iti ced evgm 
uttaram | tadütmiatüdipakse ‘pi nai ‘sa pra$no nivartate I jvalanüj jayate 
dbümo na jalüd iti kā gatih | evam evai 'tad iti cet sihacarye 'pi*tat ° 
samam |i N. M., p.121. 





i —— of their relation. —— be inline: aft. 
‘the relation of causality or identity cannot be discovered offhand, 
we shotkd conduct researches to find out such relation. It will 
not do to rest content with observation ofe mere concomitange. 
So long as such relation is not discovered, the universal proposi- 
tion can at-best be regarded as an empirical generalis#tion. 

.  Proí. Carveth Reid has enumerated five cases of Uniformities 
of Co-existence, which cannot be supposably subsumed under a 
wider Principle of co-existence corresponding to Causation, the 

* principle of succession. These are as follows :— 


D . 

a" (1) ‘*The Geometrical ; as that, in a four-sided figure, if the , 
opposite angles are equal, the opposite sides are equal and parallel 
— The co-existent facts do not cause one another, nor are 
they jointly caused by something else; they are mutually 
involved : such is the nature of space.' The Buddhist logician, 
however, has postulated for the explanation of such cases of co- 
existence the relation of essential identity. 

(2) “* Universal co-existence among the properties of con- 
crete things. The chief example is the co-existence of gravity 
with inertia in all material bodies." The Buddhist would in- 
clude this case under essential identity of nature. 

(3) *''Co-existence due to causation ; such as the position 
of objects in space at any time ............ the relative position of 
rocks in geological strata, and of trees in a forest, are due to 
causes." The Buddhist has also noticed such co-existence 
between the co-effects of a common cause, as between smoke and 
transformation of fuel, "between colour and taste in a fruit.’ 

(4) , “The co-existence of properties in “Natural, Kinds ; 
which we call the constitution, defining characters, or specific 


1 ekadimagryadhinatvid ripide rasato gatib | 
° betudbormanuminena dhimendhanavikiravat | x 
Quoted in T, S.P., ad śl. 1425, p- 417. 
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nature of such things—oxygen, platinum, sulphur and the other 


. elements ; —all these are known to usas different groups of 


co-existent properties. It may be conjectured, indeed, that these 
groupings of properties are also due to causation, and sometimes 
the causes can be traged ; but very often the causes are still 
unknown.'' l 

(5) ''"'"There are also a few cases in which properties co- 
exist in an unaccountable way,. without being co-extensive with 
any one species, genus, or order: as most metals are whitish, 
and scarlet flowers are wanting in fragrance.'' ! 


But the Buddhists would suppose that the source and deter-. 
minant of concomitance in these cases also muft be either 
causation or identity of essence, though such may not be patent. 
to our limited understanding. Because if one thing could be 
a condition of another thing without a definitive relation, there 
would be no restriction in inference and anything could be 
inferred from any other thing? In support of the Buddhist 
position we again quote Prof. Carveth Reid, ** All these cases 
of co-existence (except the Geometrical) present the problem of 
deriving them from Causation ;......... and, indeed, if we conceive 
of the external world as a perpetual redistribution of matter and 
energy, it follows that the whole state of Nature at any instant, 
and, therefore, every co-existence included in it, is due to causa- 
tion issuing from some earlier distribution of matter and 
energy.’ ‘‘ Geometrical  Co-existence......... is deduced from 
the Definitions and Axioms.'' ** When Co-existence cannot be 
derived from Causation, they can only be proved by collecting 
examples and trusting vagüely to the Uniformity of Nature. 
If*no exceptions*are found, we have an empirical law of consider- 
able probability. VETTER If exceptions occur, we have at most 
an approximate generalisation, as ‘Most mietals are whitish,’ 


4 
# 


1 Op. cit., pp. 165. 66, 
2 gambandhünupapattau ca sarvasyü "pi gatir bhavet. 
Q T. S., ál. 1423. 
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— domestic cats are tabbies. ' The objections of the 

aiydyikas are refuted by this argument, because without 
te connexion or essential identity Wwe cannot convince our- 
selves of the impossibility of the contrary and this alone is 
determinant of universal concomitance. s 

Now, the question arises, what is the guarantee that smoke 
will not abide ina place devoid of fire? And unless*all doubts 
of, exception, of the possibility of the particular concomitance 
being regarded as a case of accidental coincidence, are not totally 
removed, the knowledge of universal concomitance cannot take 
place. We have already quoted Ganzesa who says that doubt of 
universality is wemoved by a reductio ad abeurdum of the contra- 
dictory supposition in cases where the contradictory is possible. 
But jn the case of an Exclusively Affirmative Inference (/eval- 
ünvayyanumüna) there is no contradictory and so doubt regard- 
ing the subsistence of the probans in the contradictory is 
impossible. Here the reductio ad absurdum is not resorted to, 
because no occasion arises. And in cases where doubt is removed 
on pain of self-contradiction, there is absolutely no necessity 
of having recourse to this negative reasoning, as there is no 
other doubt to remove. So knowledge of concomitance of 
probans and probandum unqualified by a doubt or certitude of 
its variable character is the guarantee of the certitude of invari- 
able unconditional concomitance. GangeSa, perhaps, casts a fling 
at the Jaina Logicians who hold that knowledge of the uncon- 
ditionality of the probans is always made possible by an appeal 
to negative reasoning (reductio ad absurdum, vipaksabüdhakatarka) 
and this is the determinant of invariable concomitance ; because 
negative reasoning 18 ‘possible only where there are negative 
instances «and is necessary only where there is doubt., In an 
Exclusively Affirmative Inference it is out of the question, as 
there is ho negative instance. For example, in an inference of 
the type, This is nameable, because it is knowable,' there is 
nothing, which is not knowable, which can be known, inasmuch 


. | | Op, cit., pp. 215-76, ñ ' 
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as if it is known, it becomes knowable. So reduction to absurd- 
„ity of the contrary instances being impossible, the universal 
conoomitancs should be held’ to be cognised by other means than 


the reductio ad absurdum. But the Jainas contend that there 


is no such case as an $xclusively affirmative inference, because 


though an actual contradictory may not be in existence, any 
imaginary cdntradictory will serve the purpose of showing the 
absence of the probans as concomitant with the absence of the 
probandum.' It is curious that Jayanta does not admit 
an exclusively affirmative reason (probans) and thinks that 
negative concomitance is the most satisfying and decisive factor, 
though it may not be actually stated in a syllogism. Mere con- 
comitance in agreement is a halting proof. In default of an 
actual contradictory, the absence of concomitance should be. 
stated in respect of an imaginary concept like the rabbit's horn. 
So no probans can be held to be exclusively affirmative and 
universal, and unconditional concomitance can be proved by 
means of negative argument only, as concomitance in mere 
agreement has no probative value.* 


! Vüdindra Pandita has elaborately proved that Exclusively Affirma- 
tive Inference is an impossible fiction and be has taken the same line of 
argument as set forth above. He has raised an interesting dilemma, which 
reduces the opponent to an absurdity. ‘ Well,” the opponent may argue, 
‘when the probans has no counter-instance (vipaksa), and so exists only 
in the homologous cases, it is a case of Exclusively affirmative inference.’ 
But this is only a pretence. Is the counter-instance known or unknown? 
If known, you cannot deny it. If unknown, you cannot assert that it 
is non existent! Vide Mahdvidydyidambana, p. 97. 


2 kevalünvayihetuá ca na kašcid upalabbyate. | 
t š N. M., p. 676. 


Also, Aa kevalünvayi nima hetuh sambhavati. Ibid. 

Again, sádhanadharmasya vipuksüd vyüvrttim abhidhitsatA sAdhya- 
bháve sadhanabhivo daráayitavyah...yo hy avidyamünavipakso hetuh so 'pi 
sutararh tato vyávrtto bhavati, tadabbüvüt tatra ‘vrtter iti... .. yatrü 'nitya-e 
tvath nüsti tatra karyatvam api nàsti yathà $asavigapüdàv iti. Also, vyati- 
Op. cit., p. 123. 
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-e The Jaina logicians further contend that the triple charac- 
teristic and the fivefold characteristic of the probans, respectively 
maintained by the Buddhist and the Naiyayikas as the conditio 
sine qua ndn of valid inference, are absolutely inane and in- 
effectual, bécause the triple or the fivefold cgndition, if unbacked 
by knowledge of the impossibility of the contradictory supposi- 


tion, cannot be a sufficient guarantee of universal concomitance. | 


This can be brought home by a concrete example, * X is certain- 
ly of a swarthy complexion, because he is a son of Mitra like 
the other sons of Mitra (who are known to be swarthy).' In 
this syllogism, the probans * being the son,of Mitra ' is present 
n the subject X, and so the first condjtion is satisfied (paksa- 
sattva). It is “also a known fact that other sons of Mitra are 
swarthy, and so the second condition 'existence of the probans 
in tbe homologues' is fulfilled ; it is also known that those who 
have not a swarthy complexion are not sons of Mitrā, and so 
the third condition, * absence of the probans in the heterologous 
cases’ is. satished. But though the triple condition is satisfied 
in full, the inference is not valid, as there is no logical imcom- 
patibility in the fact of Mitra's son possessing a fair complexion. 
It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to hold this *logical 
incompatibility of the contradictory supposition’ to be the only 
legitimate character of a valid probans, when the triple character 


is absolutely akortive in the absence of this condition and this 


condition alone is found to prove the thesis, though the triple 
character may be absent. The triple character of the Buddhist 
and the fivefold attribute of the Naiydyika are only logical 
offshoots of this condition alone, viz., the incompatibility of the 
probans with the contradictory and all their cogency and validity 
are dérived from this factor alone. So it is only a roupdabout 
procedure to reg gard them as the essential condition of a legiti- 
mate probans and sometimes this is misleading and erroneous. 
It is not infrequently seen that inference is made without any 
reference to the subsistence of the probans in the subject (minor 
term), as for instance the Brahmanhood of the son is inferred 
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from the Brahmanhood of the parents." And even the Buddhist 


, has to admit that in negative inference, e.g., in the heterologue, 


reference to the subject is absolutely unnecessary. The mere 
knowledge of negative concomitance, of the absence of the 
probans consequent om the absence of probandum, “is alone 


necessary in such cases.* The Buddhist, therefore, cannot insist 


that the triple character is either fundamental or universal. 

The Buddhist Lowever hag contended in protest that the, 
triple condition is the only legitimate ground of universal concóm- 
itance and, consequently, of inference. The second condition 
“subsistence in homologues’ (sapaksasattea) does not. mean ‘mere 


subsistence,’ but ‘subs®tence in homologues, solely and exclu- 
sively, which is tantamount to its absolute non-existence 


in the heterologues or contradictory instances. And in the 
syllogism in question, the non-existence of the probans, 
“being the son of Mitra,’ in the contradictory instances 
is doubtful, as there is no logical incompatibility in Mitrá's son 


being not swarthy. The question of complexion, swarthy or 


otherwise, depends upon other factors, viz., food, merit and the 
like and not upon Mitrà's motherhood.” Hemacandrasiri, one 
of the foremost Jaina philosophers, observes in reply to this 
defence of the Buddhist that the Buddhist here completely gives 
up his position when he seeks to put such restriction upon the 
second condition. ‘Subsistence in homologues alone, solely and 
exclusively ° is tantamount to negation of the contradictory and 
this is our position. We, Jainas, maintain that the probans 
must be shown to be incompatible with the contradictory of 
the probandum in question .and this is the only legitima:e and 


3 pitrog ca britmanatvena putre brüáhmanatünurmià | 
sartalokaprasiddhà na paksadharmam apeksate | 


of Kumarila, quoted `n Pra. mi., II. 1. 17. 


ü tasmüd vaidharmyadrstinte ne 'sto 'vašvam ihā 'śrayoh | Ë 


tadabhüve tu tan ne ‘ti vacanid api sanguteh II 
* quoted in T. S. P., p. 145. 
8 T, 5. , áls. 1416-18. 
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ficient condition. And when the Buddhist has to fall 
back, “upon this negative interpretation, it is legitimate and fair 
that he should take up our position and waiye all false allegiance 
to the’ triple character, ummy because it is propounded by 
Dignaga “and Dbharmakirti. ^ Moreover,,the triple charagter 
as thé definition of a valid probans i is rather too narrow, because 
it fails to meet the exigenoies of such arguments fs, “whatever 
is existent is momentary.' In this syllogism there is no homo- 
logue, as the attribute of momentariness is predicated of all exist- 
* ent things without exception. The subject or the minor term is 
* a comprehensive class including all existents in its denotation 
eand the universal concomitance is understood in the subject itself. 
« If existence in a homologe was a necessary precondition of the. 
knowledge of concomitance, there could not possibly be any such 
knowledge of concomitance between momentariness and exist- 
ents. But the truth of this concomitance and the resultant 
inference form the very foundation of the Buddhist theory of flux. 
The Buddhist logician therefore has got to admit that the triple 
character is not a universal condition.* 
We have fully refuted the objections of the Naiydyikas and 
proved that an imaginary datum has as much logical value as 
a real object ; and where an actual contradictory (vipaksa) may 
be impossible, the imaginary concept will do duty for it. So 
universal concomitance can be understood only by ruling out 
the contradictory supposition, though the contradictory may be 
a fiction. The contention of the Naiydyikas that there is no 
contradictory of such concepts as * knowable,' ‘cognisable,’ ete., is 
absolutely devoid of sense and substance. Because, words are 
used to remove a doubt or misconception in the mind of the hearer, 
and not without a purpose. And the use of language .finds its 





l . gtha sapaksa eva sattvam anvayo na sapakse sattvam eve ‘ti cet, 
astu, sa tu vyatireka eve ‘ty asmanmatam aügikrtarh syüt. vayam api hi 
pratyapipadama, anyathanupattyekalakgano hetur iti. 


Pr. mi. v., ad 1-252. 
s  Antárvyüpti, SBNT., p. 110. 
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justifieation in the removal of such doubt and. the like. Sugh 
y propositions as ‘colour and form is cognisable by *isual 
perception,’ though tautdlogous, have ‘still’ got to be used 
if there is a doubt or misconception regarding this truth. One 
may argue, ‘ there is np reason that colour should be eognisable 
by visual perception only, consciousness is one indivisible entity 
and as such tan cognise colour through the auditory sense also.’ 
And only to rebut such doubt the former propositon is employed. 
So such words as ‘ cognisable,’ * knowable' and the like have got 
a definite meaning and this definiteness means the exclusion of 
what it is not, viz., *unknowable.' The excluded thing may be 
a fact or a fiction. $o there is no such thing as a purely. 
.affrmative concept and consequently exclusion of negative 
instances necessary to bring home the truth of a universal 
proposition is not impossible, as the Naiyayika contends.’ š 
It follows therefore that incompatibility with the contradic- 
tory should be regarded as the only logical attribute of a valid 
probans and the triple or quantuple character without this is 
powerless to prove the necessary connexion. The Jama 
Logicians and later on Ratnákarasánti, a Buddhist, call this fact 
* internal econcomitance '  (antarvyüpti) as opposed to the 
Naiyayikas who hold that universal concomitance is apprehended 
outside the subject of inference, &e.g., in a kitchen and not in the 
hill. This conception of universal concomitance is characterised 
as * external concomitance' (bahirvyapti). The Jainas emphasise 
that the relation of probans and probandum must be a natural 
- constituitional relation, appertaining to the inherent nature of 
things and so wherever may concomitance be apprehended, the 
concomitance must be understood in respect of the probans and 
the prohandum per se without reference to the place of occurrence, 
which is an accidental coincidence. 





1 T. S., áls. 1166-80. Cf. ‘ajfiieyath kalpitarn krtvà tadoyavaccheden’s 
jñeye, "numinam.’ Digniga, quoted in T. S. P., p. 369, and Nydyaratndkqra, * 
p- 605, ad él. 145, & V. 
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Though ` . doctrine of internal  concomitance has 
ccs inse i by RatnakaraSanti with ardour and emphasis, . 
and ‘he has left nó stone unturned t& reconcile this theory with ` 
the logical position of Dignaga, it is absolutely certain that the 
orthodox Buddbist logicians did not accept this theory for a long 
time. to come. On the other hand, the Buddhist logicians 
attacked this doctrine with all the emphasis at their command. 
And this is quite natural, because the doctrine of internal 
toncomitance is antagonistic to the doctrine of the triple 
condition of the probans advocated by Digna&ga and also the 
fallacy of the inconclusive-reason-peculiarzto-the-subject. That 








„this was the case can be inferred from te fact that Sántaraksita 


has attacked this theory as propounded by the Jaina logician, 
Patrasvamin and tried to uphold the position of Digniga. 

° Patrasvamin argues, ' The valid probans is that which is 
incompatible with the contradictory and it is immaterial whether 
the two examples, positive and negative, are present or not. 
Incompatibility with the contradictory is the foundation of 
inference and if it is present, the triple characteristics are 
unnecessary and if it is absent, these are absolutely futile. 
Santaraksita observes, ‘let this incompatibility be the determinant 
of unconditional, invariable concomitance. But where is this 
unconditional concomitance apprehended ? Is this relation 
apprehended between the probans and probandum in their widest 
and most general character without reference to the particulars ? 
Or is it understood in the subject under dispute ? Or in the 
homologue ? Now, in the first alternative, the existence of the 
probandum in the subject (minor term) cannot be proved, 
because the probans is hot said to be present in the subject. For 


1 anyathinupapannatverh yasya tasyni "va betutü | 
drstintau dviv Api stürn và mü và tau hi na kiranam || . 
= anyatbinupapannatvam yasya tasya trayena kim | 
ni ‘nyathinupapannatvam yasya tasya trayena kim |i 


- ss be Bos dis, 1969-60. 
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instance we can point out the concomitance of visibility ' witha 
impermanence, which, though unconditional and invariable as, far 
as it goes, cannot prove the Guality of impermanence in a word. 

If the subsistence of the probans in the subject is to be expressly 
stated, we get the twple character in full. Because by the 
incompatibility-with-the-contradictory we kave got univérsal 
concomitancé both in agreement and difference and from the 

subsistence of the probans in the subject we have the first, 
condition. So the Jainas do not gain anything by formulating 
this unitary character, which is nothing but an abbreviated formula 
of the triple characteristics. If however it is supposed that the 
universal concomitance às understood in and through the subject 
itself, the employment of the probans in an inference becomes 
redundant, as the existence of the probandum in the subject will be 
proved by the knowledge of the concomitance. ‘* The Buddhists 
think that a valid probans is what is not found to be dissociated 
from the probandum in an example. But we Jainas think 
that the probans is what is not capable of coming into existence 
without the probandum in the subject of inference. So our 
inference has a double aspect like the man-lion deity, as there is 
in it the room for exclusion of the contradictory (vipaksavydvrtti), 
the condition of arthadpatti (Presumption) of the Mimadmsakas and 
the paksasattva (the subsistence of the probans in the subject) 
of the Buddhists. Itis an entirely different thing from the 
inference of the Buddhists and the presumption of the Mimamsa- 
kas." But this conception of inference will make the value of 
the probans absolutely nugatory. If the probans cannot come 
into existence without being conjoined to the probandum, then 
the yery appreheysion of the probans in the subject will entail 
the “apprehension of the probandum also, as the prcbans is 


1 vinü sadhyad adrstasya drstinte hetute 'svate | parair mayit punar 
dharminy asambbhüsnor vinà "nunü ll arthapattes eu $aábaryü bhaiksavüe cü ° 


*numiinatah | anyad evi 'numñnarhñ no narasimbavad isyate |l Š 


E T.S.P., ad śl. 1888. 
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imvariably associated with the probandum. And if the probandum 
is not known, the probans also cannot be known, because the | 
probans is supposed to be constitutionally associated with the 
probandui and this inseparable relation with the probandum is 
the very life and soul of the probans. If hpwever the probandum 
is known by any other means, the probans will have no function 
and value, as the probans is requisitioned only*to prove the 
probandum and if the probandum is proved otherwise, what shall 
we do with the probans ?' 

If the universal concomitance is supposed to be appre- 
hended in an external example without reference to the subject, 
then, the existence of the probandum in ébe subject will not be 
proved, because the concomitance, which is the foundation of, 
inference, is not apprehended in its universal reference. So it is 
proved that no inference is possible unless the probans is possess- 
ed of the triple character, enunciated by Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti. And as in subjective inference the probans is reduced to 
nullity in the theory of internal concomitance, so will be in syllo- 
gistic argument the statement of the subsistence of the probansin 
the subject ; in one word, the minor premise will be redundant. In 
a syllogism, the universal proposition expressing the universal 
concomitance is first stated and then the minor premise, showing 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject, is employed. But 
this would be unnecessary and unjustifiable in the theory of 
internal concomitance, because this theory takes for granted that 
the concomitance is apprehended in the subject and so the sub. 
sistence of the probans in the subject would be cognised along 
with, or previous to, the concomitance. The statement of the 
universal concomitance will therefore itself involve a knowledge of 
the minor premise and as such the express statement of the minor 
premise will become redundant. Butin the theory of external 
concontitance (balvirvyapti), the statement of the minor premise is 
hecessary, because the concomitance is apprehended outside the 

° = 
1 T.S., éls. 1386-88. 4 
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subject in outside examples, e.g., kitchen and the like, and if tbe 
minor premise is not stated, the knowledge of the probandum in 
‘the subject will become impossible.' 

In reply to this elaborate charge of the ‘orthodox 
Buddhist logicians, the upholder of internal concomitante main- 
tains that all this attack proceeds upon a misconception of: the 


. nature and process of the knowledge of universal concomitance 


on the part of the opponents. It must be admitted by all that 
universal concomitance is understood without any reference 
either to the subject or to the homologue whatsoever. The 
advocate of external concomitance holds that inference is rendered 
possible if it is preceded by a knowledge of the subsistence of the 


probans in the subject (minor premise, paksadharmatajiana) 


and the remembrance of the universal concomitance (vcydpt- 
jána), and this position is fully endorsed by the exponent of 
internal concomitance also. The knowledge of the minor 
premise (paksadharmata) alone unbacked by a knowledge of uni- 
versal concomitance (as in a case of lapse of memory) does not 
lead to any inference. Inthe circumstances it may be contended 


that whereas the concomitance with the probandum of the 


probans is remembered in respect of the subject, and as such the 
knowledge of the probandum in its relation to the subject is 
derived from the act of remembrance, the possibility of inference 
as an independent instrument of knowledge is excluded, as its 
function, namely, the deduction of the probandum, has been 
exercised by memory. If to avoid this contingency it is con- 
tended that the universal concomitance is remembered without 
any reference to the subject, we ask why should the subject be 
ignored or passed over when the universal concomitance is 
remembered in respect of the probans factually existing in the 
subject ? You will have to concede that this concomitance is 
cognised in respect of the universals, say, for instance, the uni- 
versal-smoke and the universal-fire, and that the subject or the 
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‘homologue does not enter as determinant factors into this know- 
edge. On the contrary, reference to the subject or the homo- 


logue would render' the probans* too rticularistic to make 


inference permissible. The subject or the homologue is only a 


.medium*of this universal knowledge and gannot be supposed to 


delimit the concomitance to their own individual extent. The 


` minor premise, in which the probans is found to ‘exist, has a 
, value in determining the incidence of the probandum, but it has 


no function so far as the universal concomitance qua its uni- 
versal character is concerned. Reference to the individual on 
the other hand would only circumscribe the concomitance and 
thus render inference either futile og impossible. Moreover, 
this individualistic reference cannot be pressed as a universal 
characteristic because universal concomitance is known to be 
cognised in negative instances without any reference to a parti- 
cular individual as the substratum of such concomitance. If the 
knowledge of the subsistence of the probans in the subject (the 
minor premise) is deemed to be a necessary factor of knowledge of 
universal concomitance the opponent cannot maintain that such 
concomitance is ascertained in the homologue, because the 
knowledge of the minor premise is lacking in this case. And 
if this reference to the subject is insisted upon as a factor of the 
concomitance, then inference will be rendered nugatory, as the 
knowledge of the probandum in the subject will be derived from 
memory. It follows therefore with irresistible logic that 
reference to the subject is unnecessary in universal concomit- 
‘ance, whether it is held to be cognised internally between 
the probans and the probandum or externally in an outside homo- 
logue and so inference has a scope ‘and a function assured in the 


doctrine of internal concomitance much to the discomfiture of the 
opponents. 


The interests of subjective ratiocination (svdrthinumdna), 


° we have seen, are not in jeopardy in the theory of internal con- 


«comitance. The probans has a utility of its own and sc infer- 
ence is not jettisoned. And the eontention of the opponent that 
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the statement of the minor premise, showing the subsistence of 

the probans in the subject, will be useless in syllogistic argument 
'"(parürthanumüna) is equally hollow and unsubstantial. It is 

urged that the customdry form of a syllogistic argument. is that 
the universal proposition is stated first and then comes the minor 

premise. In the theory of internal concomitance, the universal 
concomitance is known in the subject and so the knowledge of: 
the subsistence of the probans in the subject being an antecedent 

condition of knowledge of universal concomitance, the statement” 
of the universal proposition will carry with it a reference to the 
subject and so the statement of the minor premise will be redun- 
dant and useless. Nay, t the statement of the probans will alone 
be sufficient, as the probans, by virtue of its concomitance with 

the probandum, will induce a knowledge of the probandum.’ 

In reply to this contention of the advocate of external coh- 
comitance, the adherent of internal concomitance observes that 
the order of syllogistic premises has nothing to do with our 
subjective experience. Whatever be the customary arrangement 
of propositions in a syllogism, we have nothing to quarrel with. 
Because, after all, it is a question of arrangement of words, and 
words have no bearing on objective facts and much less on conco- 
mitance and the like, which are relations of facts. Words are 
employed only to indicate these factual relations and so verbal 
order has no essential relation with factual order and the order 
of our ratiocinative process. | Whatever be the arrangement 
of premises, the knowledge of the probans subsisting in the 
subject is the first step in the ratiocinative process and then the 
universal concomitance is ascertained by a reductio ad absurdum 
of the contradictory proposition. And: this is exactly the 


Í tadbhavahetubhavau hi drstante tadavedinah l 
— vidusürh vücyo hetur eva hi kevalah | 
P.L.S.V., ad III. 93 


2 saktasya sücakarh hetor vaco 'saktam api svayam. 
A. Vyà. S., p. 108. 
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psychological process involved in all cases of inference irrespective 
of thë order of propositions in a syllogism. Moreover, the syllo-_ 
gistic order is nof thé same in all sthools of thought, and if the 

order of ratiocination is made contingent upon the verbal order, 

there wil* be no uniformity in inferential knowledge as a psycho- 
logical fact. The statement of the minor premise is therefore 
‘not redundant in the theory of internal concomitance. 

In the opponent’s view, too, the probans is first cognised 
‘and ‘then its concomitance with the probandum 1s apprehended 
in the externally found homologue. Such also is the case in the 
theory of internal concomitance. ‘he probans is first cognised 

. in the subject and then the concomitancg is arrived at by its own 
proof, viz., fhe reductio ad absurdum of the opposite thesis. W« 
therefore hold that invariable concomitance is a factual relation 
inherent in the probans and the probandum and is arrived at 
internally, that is to say, without reference to an external homo- 
logue or the subject. It may be contended that in an 
external example the probans and the probandum are seen to be 


associated together and so their concomitance is easily appre- 


hended. But these two are not found in association in the 


subject and so their concomitance cannot be comprehended. 
But this contention blinks the fact that though found in associa- 
tion, the two facts are not correlated as probans and probandum 
in an external example and this correlation is understood after 
the comprehension of their concomitance. Moreover, this co- 
association may be pressed only in cases like that of fire and 
smoke, but the case of the  concomitance of existence and 
momentariness is not a matter of perception.  In.this case at 
least the reductio a absurdum has to be appealed to as proof of 
the concomitance of the two qualities. There can be no diffi- 
culty, therefore, for the concomitance being comprehended in the 
subjeet. Again, observation of co-association can be of little 
- avail. If, such observation had any efficacy,.we need not have 
waited for a number of instances, as each observation “ig abso- 
lutely alike ‘and non-distinct from the other and there being no 
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special virtue in a mere repetition of the instances, the first 


instance should have been sufficient for the purpose: Mere 


observation of co-associatiom cannot be*regarded as an adequate 


security of invariablé concomitance and its failure in the.case of 


diamonds and the fact of inscribability can be adduced as an 


instance in point. It must be admitted that unless and, until 
ihe contramy supposition is barred by a reductio ad absurdum; 
there can be no assurance of invariable concomitance and this 
fact alone is sufficient and necessary. siat 

Santaraksita contended that if the universal concomitance 
is not apprehended with reference to the subject, the probans 


will fail in its probative value. Because this would only mean 


. that the subsistence of the probans in the subject would not be a 


necessary condition and the consequence would be that word 
could be inferred to be perishable on the ground of visibility. 
But the objection is neither sound nor fair. There is no invari- 
able concomitance between visibility and impermanence of word 
and so no inference is allowed, and reference to the subject has 


nothing to do with it. Furthermore, the statement of the 


probans endowed with invariable concomitance can only prove 
the probandum in any and every possible subject, but the parti- 
cular subject has got to be mentioned for determinate reference. 
The objection that the statement of the subject will make the 
probans useless has already been refuted. Neither can it be 


urged that in the absence of paksadharmata, an inference would 


be legitimate on the basis of a probans existing outside the 


subject, because the occasion for debate cannot arise unless the 


probans is apprehended in relation to a particular subject." The 
7 «3 asiddhe dharminah (ni ?) sattve vivàdanavatàratah | 
. tatra siddhasya ca vyüptigrahane, sidbyadbarmini | 
vyüptigrahab katharh na syad drstánte ‘pi na và bhavet |i, 


A. Vyii. Sa., p. 111. 


Also, eidbyadbarmidhirasandebipanodaya a unykianasyë ‘pi paksasya , 


vaeanam. P. M. S., III. 20, 
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subsistence of the probans in this subject is an implied fact. 
It fokows thercfore that reference to an external example is 
absolutely? redundant: ard unprofitable, because invariable ' 
concomitance is comprehended only when the contrary supposi- 
tion is absolutely barred out and so long as this does not occur, 
- a thousand instances of co-association will not help us “in 
the least.' . 
Nor is there any logical necessity for the statement of the 
éxample in a syllogistic argument, and the omission of the 
. example on the other hand wilk make the syllogism scientific 
. mnnd less cumbrous. The example is usually tagged on to the 
universal proposition, the major premise, but there is no logical 
or psychological warrant for this addition of a superfluous and 
otiose adjunct. It may be contended that if universal concomit- 
ande is comprehended in the subject of inference and not in an 
outside example, say kitchen, then the probandum will be 
proved in the subject along with the concomitance by the proof 
of the latter and an appeal to the probans will be superfluous. 
The result will be that * inference ' as an independent proof 
will have no scope, as the predication of the probandum, for 
which it would be in request, would be accomplished by the 
knowledge of universal concomitance and its proof. But if the 
said concomitance is held to be cognised in an outside example 
without any reference to the subject, tbe adduction of the probans 
will have a meaning and a purpose for bringing home the predi- 
cation of the probandum in respect of the subject and inference 
will have its own sphere of action. Our reply is that if the 
probandum is proved by means of the instrument of universal 
concomitance and resort to inference is, thus, rendered unneces- 
sary, we have nothing to complain about. On the contrary we 
have every reason to congratulate ourselves on the positive gain 
and the,economy of logical procedure that we are relieved of the 
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necessity of having recourse to the probans. Itis not an obses- 
‘sion with us that we shall have to resort to the probans at all 
events. We must bave cdurage to throw'away this convention, 
if there is no sanction of logical necessity behind it. And if the 
probandum is not so proved of the subject by the instrument of 
universal concomitance, the probans will not be superfluous 
and inference will have its vested rights preserved intact. 
That such is the case has been proved beyond cavil or doubt in 
the foregoing paragraphs. So there is absolutely no cause for 
this consternation about our theory of internal concomitance.' 
Neither can reference to an example be needful for the com- 
prehension of concomjtance, because the reductio ad absurdum 
of the contrary supposition is alone sufficient for the purpose. 
Nor canit be in request for the attestation or verification of 
-the same, because concomitance has reference to universals and 
examples being individual instances can have no relevancy in 
that respect. Nor again can it be supposed to be necessary for 
recalling the fact of concomitance to memory, because the men- 
tion of the concomitant probans is the sufficient stimulus for 
that. An example, on the other band, would raise the spectre 
of doubt, because an example can but serve as evidence of con- 
comitance in its own particular case and it does not afford any 
guarantee for its universal truth. If to lay this spectre you 
think it necessary to state the universal proposition as proof of 
universal concomitance, we submit, let this alone be stated and 
why should the example, an otiose appendage as it 1s, be tagged 
on to it ? It may be urged that mention of a concrete example is 


* 
- 
- 


1 yadi hi "*dharmini vyiptih siddhyanty eva sádhyasiddhim antarbhi- 

vayati, nanu labha .evai ‘sah, vyāptiprasādhakād eva pramanat südhya- 

siddheh sattvahetvapaérayanaprayisasya nirasanüt, na hi vyasanam evai 

'tal "Nügüntarünusaraparh nüma. atha na vyaptisidhakit sidhyasiddhih, 

na tarhy antarvyaptau hetuvaiyarthyam iti kim akandakitarataya banu- 

taram üyüsam üvisasi. > 
i » A, Vyü., 88., pp. 109-10. 
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nacessary for bringing home the universal truth to a dull under- 
standing. It may beso, we submit. But in that case, the 
statement of example “should be confined within a manual of 
logic and*should not be stated in a logical disputation, because 
only an expert is eligible for debate. Besides, a debate or a 
logical disputation is not the occasion for the instruction "of 
pupils, as its objective is only to score a victory by «n effective , 
refutation of the opponent's thesis.’ It has been contended 
fhat this admission of the incompatibility of the probans with 
the contradictory and the implied necessity of its reference to 
the subject on the part of the exponent of internal concomitance 
virtually amounts to the postulation of the triple-charactered 
probans advocated by the orthodox Buddhist logicians; and so 
the unitary probans transpires to be but an abbreviated formula 
and the gain is only verbal and apparent. We admit the plausi- 
bility of the objection. The triple character is but a corollary 
of incompatibility-with-the-contradictory and the latter alone 
is the validating condition of the so-called triple character, 
which, without this saving grace, becomes but an effete and 
inane adjunct. We therefore regard this factor alone as the 
adequate qualification of the probans and not the triple charac- 
ter, wbich draws all its validity from the former. 

It may be urged that if incompatibility with the contradic- 
tory, that is to say, total absence from heterologous instances, is 
deemed the sufficient qualification of a valid probans and subsist- 
ence in homologous cases, the second characteristic according 


! na hi tat südhyapratipattyartharn tatra yathoktahetor eva vyüpüràt. 

Ill. 83. tadavinibhavaniééayirtham vā, vipakga-badbaküd eva tatsiddheh. 
34. vyaktiraparm nidarásnam, sāmānyena tu vyüptib, fatra "pi tadviprati- 
. pattàáv anavastbünarh syüd drstüntántarüpeksanpat. 85. nā "pi vyaptiemara- 
nürtham tathividhahetu-prayogid eva tatsmrteh. 86. tat param abhidhbiya- 
tnünarm sádhyasüdhane sandehayati. 37. bilavyutpattyartharh ca tattrayo- 
pagame éistra eva ‘sau na vide 'nupayogüt. 40. P. M. S., Ch. III. Cf. 

° ss vadakile "m vyutpüdyüh, vyutpannünüm eva tatrà ' dhikürat,', 
i L. V, ad IL, 40, ibid, 
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. Buddhist logic, is not an indispensable. condition, then theze 
, would be no case for the fallacy of ‘the uncommon incoricMsive 
” probans’ (asādhāraņnānaikāntika-hetu). "The fallacy is supposed to 


“arise when the probans belongs exclusively to the subject (paksa 


or dharmin) and so does not existin a homologous-instance, 


as “for instance, the probans 'audibility.' — According to 


, Dignüga, such inference as ‘word is impermanent, because it is 


audible' is not valid, as the quality of audibility is the exclu- 
sive property of word and its concomitance with imper” 
manence is not attested in a homologous instance. If the 
testimony of a homologous instance is deemed unnecessary, as 
is done by the advocate of internal concomitance, this argument . 
would be legitimate and valid. But this is in exptess contra- 
vention of the position of Dignaga. The Jaina logicians, who 
professed no allegiance to Dignaga, did not regard this discre- 
pancy as a case of disloyalty ; on the contrary, they gloated over 
this triumph over Digniga for obvious reasons. The Jaina 
logicians regarded the above inference as perfectly legitimate and 
valid, because they think that audibility is incompatible with 
permanence, the contradictory of impermanence, and this incom- 
patibility is the only satisfying condition of validity." But 
Ratnükara$anti, who appropriated this theory of internal con- 
comitance from the Jainas, had to face this charge of treason 
against Dignàga, whose authority he could not disown being a 
Buddhist by profession. ^ Accordingly he has endeavoured to 
bring it into line with Dignága's conception of valid probans ; 
and he has succeeded in doing so only by explaining away 
Dignaga’s theory of triple character. He observes that the 
doctrine of triple character only emphasises the fact of invari- 
able’ concomitance in agreement and difference and that this 
concomitance in its dual aspect has got to be ascertained to 
ensure the validity of the probans. It is silent and indifferent 
with regard to cases where this twofold concomitance bas to be , 

L «Vide Pramünamimaürhsa, 1. 2. 2. ; 
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ascertained. The obvious implication is that it should be ascer- 
taindü ` wherever it is possible. If the aspect of agreement. 
is ascertained in the subject on the Strength of the impossibility 
of the-cohtradictory proposition, there is no ground for com- 
plaint, The opponent has got to admit jt in such cases of in- 
ference as ‘All that exists is momentary.” In this inference, 
"momentariness' is predicated of all existents *without ex- 
ception and as such there is no homologue external to and apart 
"from the subject, where the agreemental aspect could be verified. 
The agreement therefore must bt admitted to be comprehended 
in the subject on the strength of the absurdity of the contrary 
possibility. Subsistence in a homologue in and by itself has 
no cogency, "unless it is ratified by the absurdity of the counter, 
issue. So the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive probans is 
no fallacy in reality. It has been formulated by the Master only 
as a concession to persons of dull intellect, who labour under the 
delusion that concomitance can be ascertained only in an external 
example outside the scope of the subject. Bvt this is not 
really so, as concomitance is apprehended in a universal 
reference.’ 

The uncommon probans has been characterised as incon- 
clusive only with reference to these deluded persons. Asa 
matter of fact, concomitance is comprehended without reference 
tothe homologue and so the absence of the homologue cannot 
render a probans inconclusive, though it might be uncommon. 
If we probe deeper into the question, we shall see that the 
probans, ‘audibility,’ is not only not inconclusive, but also is 
not uncommon either. It has been characterised as. uncommon 
only in deference to the logical superstition of dull- — 
persons, A probans is called uncommon when itis found 
belong solely and wholly to the subject of dispute. But k 


- 
= 1 A. Wya., pp. 112-18: 


s &sádhürapatürh hetudosarn müdhavyapekşayā | > 
abravid ograbid vyāpter, nai vem sarvopasarhhrtau || I (bid. 
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the case of audibility, the subject of dispute is the perceived 
sound and the probans 'audibility ' belongs to perceived and 
` unperceived sounds alike, jest like the smoke-in-the universal, 
which is not the proptrty of the hill alone, but also of the kitchen 
and the like. So concomitance in a universal reference.’ being 
cognisable between "audibility and impermanence, there is 
absolutely no reason to characterise it as uncommon. An un- 
common probans cannot bave a universal reference, and if its 
concomitance is supposed to be’ comprehended in the subjects 
which is its only locale, the probandum will be proved of the sub- 
ject along with the concomitance and so the probans will be futile 
as an instrument of inference. In such cases, there’ can possibly 
.be no concomitance and in the absence of concomitance, the’ 
probans will have a doubtful cogency either this way or that and 
so will be inconclusive. But when universal concomitance" is 
possible, audibility should be regarded as a conclusive probans. 
When the subject of dispute is an individual sound, another 
sound willserve as the example and if all the sounds are made 
the subject, the reductio ad absurdum will make an example 
of one among them, though it may not be accepted as a full- 
fledged example. In other words, the absence of an undisputed 
example will not operate as a bar. It is seen that audibility 
and the like are neither uncommon nor incbnclusive. The 
objection based upon this fallacy has no force against the theory 
of internal concomitance and it should not be regarded as conflict- 
ing with the position of the venerable Master Dignaga. 

We have seen that concomitance is comprehended by means 
of reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory thesis and examples 
have no bearing upon it. ` Reductio ad absurdum isa species 
of `tarka (hypothetical reasoning) and tarka is not regarded as an 
independent means of proof. We shall bring this chapter to a 


1 'sarvopasarhhüravati vyaptih (ibid, p. 113). ' Sarvasmin dharmini 
hetoh sadhyena vyüptipradaréanarn sarvopasamhürabh.' T. 5, P., p. 245 


ad él. 746. * 
2 Vide infra, tho Chapter Prasotbgónumáàna. 1 
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flow. after discussing "whether tarka is a proof or not. Vātsyāyana 
has called it not-proof (apramüma). It is not a vehicle of certitude. - 
It is not a knowledge of the type ‘ this is so and not otherwise.’ 
When two conflicting alternatives present themselves, tarka only 
shows thę incompatibility of one and approves of the other. It 
: only reinforces the independent means of truth and as such is 
only an assistant in the matter of ascertaining the truth. It 
approves the matter of proof and does not prove it.!' Uddyota- 
*  kara.regarded it as a kind of ‘cognition different from doubt 
and certitude alike and has gone the length of declaring them 
fools who subsume it under inference. There is a vital difference 
between the two, as tarka has no reference to the probans or its 
“subsistence im the subject (pak sadharmata). Inference is invari-, 
ably pivoted upon this knowledge of the probans in relation to 
the subject. But tarka is not fettered like this. It may prove 
something regarding a particular subject on the basis of an 
attribute found in the other, as for example in a reasoning like 
this, ‘certainly there are human beings here, because we see 
that horses are used as beasts of burden.’ Now, a horse as bearer 
of burden is no attribute of human beings, but nevertheless it 
signifies their existence.” The difference between inference and 
tarka is, therefore, very manifest and so they should not be con- 
founded. GangeSa, too, has characterised tarka as not-proof 
(apramana).* Thus, the tradition among the Naiydyikas is uni- 
formly consistent with regard to the neutral character of tarka and 
about its lack of probative value. We have not come across any 
speculation on tarka in any Buddhist work. But Ratnàkara- 
Santi always characterised it as vipaksabüdhakapramüama (the 
" 1! Ny. bha., 1.1.40. tattvajiinavisayabbyanujialakeananugrahabhavitat 
prasannid ‘anantararh praminasimarthyit tattvajiinam utpadyata- iti. 
Cf. 'pravritasya prayojyasya taddhitopiyoktir anujüaü.' Veddntakalpataru, 
p. 70. Abbysnujii=approval. zm 
e. ? N. V., o. 142, and Tat, ți., p. 301. 


o " 3 Tattvacintamani: Vyaptigrahopiyasiddhinta—‘ tarkasya " prarhana- 
tv * ° . E 
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proof refuting tbe contradictory) and Ratnakīrti treated this 
. proof of contradiction as a full- fledged syllogistic argument jn his 


| ` Ksanabhangasiddhi. ` The Sbvious implication is that it is regard- 


ed as a proof and as "a species of inference. In fact; if farka is 

to be treated as a pragnana, it must be included under inference 
as ; there i is no third proof according to the Buddhist logicians. 
Uddyotakara and Vacaspati Misra possibly bad these Buddhists 
in view when they characterised this identification of tarka with 
inference as a delusion. The Jainas however regard it as a 
separate pramdana. ; 

Hemacandra Siri has em refuted the views of the Natyayi- 
kas on tarka. The Naigayikas cannot regard tarka as a separate 
pramana, because that would contradict their doctrine of four 
pramünas. Nor can they subsume it under inference, as 
inference is contingent on the knowledge of universal concomit- 
ance and for this the accepted pramdnas have no competency. 
They have to requisition tarka, but to make it consistent 
with their central epistemological doctrine of four pramanas, 
they give it a half-hearted recognition. Older Naiydyilas 


hold that perception, reinforced and supplemented by tarka, 


is competent to visualise the universal concomitance. But 
this doctrine is the result either of confusiqn or of wilful 
perversion. Mere perception is incompetent to envisage the 
concomitance and it is presumed to acquire the competency 
only when tarka aids and informs it. Is it not fair and legi- 


timate therefore to give tarka the credit and the glory for this 


generalisation, which perception by its very constitution and 
nature is incapable of arriving at? Perception is generated by 
the impetus of sense-data upon our sensitivity and is absolutely 
delimited to the same, being destitute of ratiocinative faculty. 
The Naiyayika is guilty of a dual injustice and this only to 
maintain, a pet superstition. He gives credit to pefception 
which it does not deserve and denies it to tarka though it is it 
rightful due. The Naiyayika would plead that he does so because 
tarka has no validity of its SH But this is a mere dogm: atic 
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assertion and has- no logic in it. Why should it be invalid? 
Tt has*all the incidents of validity in it, to wit, (1) absence of 
discrepancy with fact and (2) a legitimate object in the shape 
of universal concomitance. To dub it invalid despite these 
two characteristics of truth and validity betgays a wilful perver- 
sity that will not bow to reason. So farka must be given "an 
honourable. niche in the palace of pramdnas. * It is the 
instrument of knowledge of universal concomitance and 
perception and the like do but give the occasion for it. The 
Naiyáyika only puts the cart before the horse when he seeks 
to throw tarka, into the background, supposing it to subserve as 
a vassal the interests of the false master, perception. But the 
truth is in the contrary version.’ 

2 We have seen that the doctrine of antarvy4ptt (internal con- 
comitance) is originally the creation of Jaina logic and the doc- 
trine has been supported and accepted by Jaina logicians from 
beginning to end, from Siddhasena Divakara* of the 6th century 
down to Hemacandra Striof the 12th century, to name only 
two masters. Süntaraksita has made frantic attempts to refute 
this doctrine and this was natural and inevitable, because the 
doctrine is, we have seen, antagonistic to the doctrine of triple 
probans and the fallacy of the uncommon inconclusive reason, 
propounded by Dignaga. Jayantabhatta refered to this doctrine 
of antarvy4pti, but his presentation of it is not in consonance 
with the orthodox view." Moreover, he is silent as to the 
exponents of this doctrine, as to whether they are Buddhists 


1 Pramünamimünsüvrtti 1.2.5. i 

2 Vide History of Indian Logic, see Jaina Logicians. 

3 Jayanta says that universal concomitance is a relation of universals 
and when „the same is comprehended in reference to a particular subject, 
it is designated as internal concomitance. To take a concrete case, when 
fire is inferred in a hill òn the strength of the eoncomitance comprehended 
optside the hill in a forest and the like, the concomitanc® in the 
forest is caled external concomitance. Again, this very concomitance 
is @garded as internal concomitance, when fire is inferred at some other 
time in that very forest. But Jayanta's representation is not in conformity 
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or Jainas. Loater on Ratnakirti * and his worthy disciple, 


_Ratnikarasainti, more fully than the former, adopted this 


doctrine and incorporated" it into the corpus of Hncqnies logic. 


with the conception of antarvyüpti set forth above. It — the 
supreme fact of import&uce in antarvyüpti that the concomitance "is 
comprehended by means of the reductio ad absurdum of the contradictory 
supposition, iz., the existence of smoke in a fireless place. It fails to 
recognise that antarvydpti is not a relative concept, but an absolute relation 
between two universals without any reference to the subject, possible 6r 
actual. When, this concomitanceis cognised, there is no possibility of a 
contradicted or counterbalanced reason, for which Jayanta pleads so 
energetically. So the position of the antagonist, that if the*concomitance of 
coldness and being a produ is apprehended to the exclusion of fire, whiclf 
though a product is not cold, then antarvyápti will not have been cognised, 
stands. ` 

yadi tv analam utsrjya ghatidiv anvayagrahah | 

nā 'ntarvyüptir grhità syāt sidhyasidhanadharmayoh Il 

N.M., p. 110. 


Cf. sa&mdnyena ca vyüáptir grhità sati sisadhayisitadharmyapeksáyürn 
sai "vü 'ntarvyüptir ucyate. yai ‘vaca nagalugnünumünasamaye tadvya- 
tiriktaküntaàradiprüdesavartini abhüt sai 'va kalüntare küntüravartini vahnàv 
anumiyamine 'ntarvyüptir avatisthate. Ibid., p. 111. 

1 Ratnakirti has not expressly advocated the claims of antarvyüpti, 
but he has adopted the exact principle on which it ig based and also the 
same line of argument as found in Ratnākarsśānti's monograph. He 
expressly declares that the concomitance of “existence ' (sattva) with 
'momentariness' (ksanikatva) is not attested by perception in the familiar 
example, ghafa (earthen jar). The concomitance is proved by means of 
Prasanga and Prasahngaviparyaya, which two are cases of inference 
(anumána). He also admits that the universal concomitance is capable of 
being comprehended in the subjegt of inference, provided the arguer has the 
energy to appeal to the evidence at every step. In this case, reference to an 
outside example is unnecessary and unprofitable. Cf. anumānāntaram eva 
prasañga-prasañga-viparyayatmakarn ghate kganabhangaprasidhakarn pra 
münàntarm asti. SBNT., p. 21. . 

Áls6,: 'nanv abhyam (prasanga-prasaüngavipnryayübhyüm) eva -pakge 'pi 
ksanabhangasiddhir astv iti cet, astu, ko dosah. yo hi pratipatta prati- 
vastu yàd 4adà yajjananavyavaharayogyam tat tadá taj janayati 'tyadilsum 
upanyasitum analasds tasya tata eva ksanabhangasiddhib. Ibid, p. 26. 
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Ls Were — that "Rit eta has made bold and almost 
franti tice efforts to reconcile this doctrine with the fundamental 
| logical position of Dignaga ùnd his followers. It is à truism to 
say that.the world is much indebted to the Buddhists and Jainas, 
whose logical and philosophical contributions have distinctly 
. extended the frontiers of human knowledge. It will be nothing 
short of folly and perhaps madness to form an estimate of the 
development and worth of Indian logic withouta close and serious 
` sthdy of the Jaina and Buddhist works still available to us. 


š p Reference: - 
š L Nyāyasūtra, 1-1-5 ; 1. 1. 33-40. . 
- 2. Do. Bhisya of Vütsyayana., 
3. Nyüyavürttika of Uddyotakara. 
"4. Do. Titparyatika of Vicaspati Misra. 


5. Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita. 
6. Do. Panjika of Kamaladila. 
7. Parikgimukhasitra of Münikyanandi, 
8 Do. Laghusütravrtti of Anantavirya. 
9. Praminamimirnsi of Hemacandra Siri. 
10. Slokavirtika—anumianapariccheda of Kumirila. 
11. Vükyapadiya, Ch. I, of Bhartrhari. 
12. Mahiüvidyüvidambana of Vadindra (G. O. S.). 
18. Antarvyüptisamarthana of Ratnaikarasanti. 
, 14. Ksanabhangasiddhi of Ratnakirti. 
15. Tattvacintamani of Gangesa. 


N.B.—The term antareyápti which we have rendered in English as 
internal concomitance, may be more happily expressed as ‘ Intrinsic 
Determination’ following Dr. McTaggart. Cf. '' If it is true that. whenever 
something has the quality X. something ,h«s the quality Y, this involves 
that, bes des the relation between the two propositions “something has the 
quality X'' and ''something has the quality Y,” there is a relation between 
the qualities X and Y. I propose to call this relation Intrinsic Determina- 
tion..... ..... The quality X «vill be said to determine intrinsically the quality 
3 whenever the proposition that something has the quality X implies the 

tion tha? something has the quality Y.” The Natare of Existence, 


'  *QCh.sXI, p. 111. a nee 
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. CHAPTER XXV ` ; 
, PRASANGANUMANA . 

In view of the importance of Prasaggünumüna asa v Mia 
weapon used' with telling effect in the philosophical literature of 
medieval India and in view of the divergence of opinion regarding 
its validity as an instrument of knowledge, we propose to give an 
exposition of the nature and function of prasangünumüna. It is a 


hypothetical negative argument devised to point out logical defects 


in the position of the adversary. The word ‘ prasanga’ has been 


*given as the synonym of ‘tarka ' by Vacaspati Misra and * tarka,’ 


though included in the list of the sixteen logical categories 
enunciated in the first aphorism of the Nyàyasütra, is not regard- 


ed as an independent instrument of valid knowledge by the 


Naiyayikas. It is regarded as an indirect proof, requisitioned to 
strengthen the desired conclusion by showing that the contradic- 
tory is not a supposable alternative. Tarka has been defined by 
Jayanta as ‘‘ Presumptive evidence in favour of one of the 
two doubtful alternatives by showing the reason conducive 
to the establishment of the thesis." ' ‘‘ In faska, or indirect 
proof, we start with a wrong assumption and show how it 
leads to absurdities ............ The admission of a false minor 
necessitates the admission of a false major.’’* “The older 
Nya&ya admits eleven kinds of tarka which the modern reduce 
to five, of which the chief is the reductio ad absurdum, called 
pramana-badhitartha-prasanga. The other four are dtmédéraya, 

` ^ 

1 ‘shndigdhe 'rthe 'nyatarapakeànukülaküranadarsanàt tasntin sambhi- 
vanüpratyayas tarkab.' N.M., p. 8. 

2- Vide Prof. Tnslrisbnen'e Indian Philosophy, Vol. Ile p. 114. 
Cf. ‘sa cüyarh tarko vyüpakábhüvavattvena nirnite dharmyi vyüpyssyé 
'háryüropád vyüpakasya.'büryaropalakganpab' (C. K. Tarkàálanküra's tikà on 
Nyàya-Kusumahjali, p. 5). ‘ " 

"51 . 
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or ignoratio elenchi (P); anyonyüéraya, or mutual dependence ; 
cakrdka, or circular reasoning, and anavastha, or infinite, 
regress. Even the réduotio ad absurdum is regarded as a case 
of fallacious reasoning, since it derives a conclusion which is 
absurd.'* Prasanmgasüdhana can be subsumed under the last 
-variéty of tarka, viz., the * reductio ad absurdum,' subject to a 
necessary: qualification.  Prasafigasádhana  differs* in a very 
material respect from ‘ reductio ad absurdum," viz., that whereas 
the latter is requisitioned to prove the justice or correctness of a 
° particular syllogistic argument’ by showing the contradictory 
supposition fo be false, the former is employed for exactly the 
opposite purpose. According to modern Nydaya ' reductio ad 
< absurdum’ basa twofold utility; first, it serves to establish 
the universal proposition, the major premise, in which the 
invariable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
js enunciated (vyaptigrühaka); secondly, it serves to prove the 
correctness of the conclusion established (visayaparigodhaka). 
‘The last variety corresponds to the ‘reductio ad absurdum " of 
European logic, which ‘‘ consists in showing that the supposition 
of the contradictory of the given conclusion is false and so, by 
opposition, the given argument is correct.' The logical proce- 
dure is the same, viz., showing the absurdity of the con- 
tradictory supposition. The logical principle and procedure 


the difference lies in the application. The former is employed 
for demonstrating the falsity of a given argument—thereby 
‘showing the logical necessity of the contradictory position being 
accepted. In fact, prasangasadhana can be included under 
* pratibandht,’ a variety of tarka enunciated by older Naiyayikas. 
. . The ordinary rule of debate requires that the middle term 
must be acceptable to both the parties (ubhayasiddha) and -that 
—-the- pfobandum ((sadhya) must be a fact. But the .requisite 
“conditionse of prasanganumana are that (1) the probans (hetu) 
* ` ig false and assumed for argument's sake on the statement of 
the opponent and is not accepted as trüe by the arguer (vádin) 
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himself, and (2) consequently the probandum is a false issue, 
which is forced upon the adversary ; (3) the main implication 


of such argument is of caprse the truth of-the contradictory 


position, which decfsively invalidates the assumption of the 
adversary. This form of argument has been very frequently 
eniployed with advanfage by Buddhist philosophers against, their 
adversaries, It is, however, significant that Dharmakirti in his 
Nyayabindu is very emphatic on the point that the probans 
must be approved by both the “partiés in a debate. He has, 
therefore, included in his catalogue of fallacious reasons those 
middle terms which are not accepted by either of the parties 
(vadin or prativadin). It is plain, therefore, that prasanga-hetu 
(a falsely assumed middle term) has no place in the scheme of 


` Dharmakirti's logic, and probably also in Digniga’s system,’ 


which has been mainly followed by  Dharmakirti. In ethe 
Nyüyapravesa and the Hetutattvopadesa of Jitari also,” a middle 
term, which is not approved by common consent, has been 
declared to be a fallacious reason. 


Although the attitude of the orthodox Buddhist logicians is 


not friendly to such forms of argument, it is not undeniable that 


it has played a very prominent part in the evolution of philo- 
sophical thought in India.  Candrakirti, in the course of bis 
comments on the first verse of the Madhyamika Karika of 
Nagarjuna, has taken elaborate pains to elucidate the Madhya- 
mika’s position in logic. Notwithstanding the fact that the 


! Vide Nyáyamukha, translated into English from the Chinese version 
of the same by Prof. G. Tucci. It is gratifying that the present writer's 
conjecture has been confirmed, as Digniga is insistent on the middle term 
being accepted by common consent. . 

` 2 The Hetutativopadesga of Jitüri is lost in the Sanskrit original, but 
it has been reconstructed from Tibetan by my pupil, Mr. Dutgacharan 
Chatterjee, M.A., P.R.S. The constructed text with the Tibetan version aud 
copiogs* critical notes and an informing introduction is ready for printing. 
When published, it would be welcomed as a really seholarly work. E 


". e 
<“ 
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nretaphysical position of absolute scepticism, which he adopts, 
precludes him from admitting the truth of, and so advancing 
at his own initiative, any of the premises of a syllogistic 
argument, the Madhyamika can, Candrakirti argues, refute 
the arguments of his antagonists  withéut prejudice to his 
philosophical predilections by the aid of Prasanganumana. 
He, however, declines to be committed to the necessity of the 
contradictory proposition being -established, as a Madhyamika 
cannot have ex hypothesi any position of his own. He thinks 
that his duty consists in showing contradiction in the adversary's 
position and not in proving any particular thesis of his own. 
dn fact, he has no thesis in philosoffhy save and except that 
nothing can be proved.’ A divergence of opinion regarding the ° 
necessity of the contradictory position being accepted, which 
is the third condition of prasangünumüna, seems to have been 
responsible for the two main divisions of Nàgñrjuna' followers 
into the Prasamgika and Svatantrika schools, the latter insisting 
on the necessity of independent arguments for the refutation of the 
contradictory implication of a prasanganumdna. Soin this respect 
the historical importance of prasangünumüna cannot be over- 
estimated. Sridhara in his Nydyakandali makes mention of 
prasangasadhanae which is the same thing as prasanganumana, 
südhana and anumana being synonymously used. He says 
** Prasangasadhana is not employed for establishing one's thesis 
but for bringing home an undesirable contingency in the oppo- 
nent's position. And an undesirable contingency can be brought 
home by means of the data which are admitted by the opponent 
himself. It is not necessary that-the argument, in order to be 
valid, should be recognised as valid and trueeby the arguer 
himself. *'The opponent cannot make a grievance of it and refuse 


" tates ca parapratijiipratigedhamiatraphalatvat prasangapada- 
nasya nisti prasañgaviparyayñpattib. tathà cā ‘caryo bhiyasa, prasañ- 
gipattimukhenai 'va paroktüni nirükaroti sma, Vide Prasannapada” ot Càndra- 
kirti under Kar. I of M. K., p. 6 (B. T. 8.). : 


z “ ` r ^ 








to be Os One though he himself admits every word of the 


- argument: to be true.'' ! 


Sántaraksita, who is believed to hive “flourished in ihá 8th 
century, and his disciple, Kamalasila have made use of prasaf- 
günumáàna in several places in the Tattvasangraha and the Pañjikā. 
In course of refuting the Mīimāmsā argument ‘that the "Vedas 
are eternal and self-evident truths, as they are not the* handiwork 
of any human author,’ Saintaraksita points out that the Vedgs 
would become unmeaning, if they were independent of an author, 
as the truth or falsity of a statement is relative to the veracity 
or mendacity of the speaker, and the speaker being absent, the 
truth or otherwise of tlf Vedic statements would become impos* 
sible of ascertainment. Kamalasila in bis Pafijika observes in this 
connexion that the argument (of Santaraksita) is a prasavga- 
sadhana and not an independent argument, as the conclusion is 
obviously contrary to experience (the Vedas having a determinate 
meaning), and the reason, akartrkatva (independence of human 
authorship), is not approved by both the parties. But these 
two contingencies are allowable ina hypothetical argument of the 
type of reductio ad absurdum.’ 

The Naiydyikas, however, do not subscribe to the aforesaid 
position of the Buddhists. They do not recognise prasangasádhana 
as a logically justifiable form of argument. They are insistent 
in their demand that the middle term must be a real datum, 
attested by experience and approved by both the parties and not 


1 prasangüpüdanaft ca na svapaksasüdhanüyo 'püdiyate, kintu parasyā 
‘nistapidanirtham. — paránistápádanaün ca  tadabhyupagamasiddhair eva 
dharmàdibhih $akyam üpüdayitüm. tatra pranfinena svapratitir anapeksa- 
niga ; na hy evam parah pratyavasthütum arhati tava ‘siddha dharmidayo, 
nā 'ham'svasiddhesv api tesu pratipadya iti. N. K., p. 197. ` 

ES prasaügasüdhanam etad drastavyam, anyathi hi svitantryena 
südbáne drstavirodhah syat, tatha hy ‘agnihotrari juhuyñt svitrga-kima’ 
ityidivikyaid arthapratitir bhavanty upalabhyata eva, na ca 4rstam apahao- 


turh , sakyate, na cà 'kartrkatvam ubhayasiddham ity asiddhbas ca hetuh z 


syüt, prasanhgasidhane tu dvayam apy adustam. T, 8. P., p. 427, under 
dls. 1502-3, : 
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a,mere hypothetical entity. Any infringement of the above 
dictum will make the fallacy of ‘unproven middle term’ inevi- 


table: Sahkarasvimin, añ older Namyayika, emphatically avers ° 


tbat whether the argument be a hypotheticaf or an independent 
one, the probans must be attested by one’s own personal ex- 
perience ; otherwise it (the probans) will fail to be appropriate. 
Kamalasila observes that the penalty of the violation of this 
principle will be the fallacy of unproven middle term.’ 

Jayantabhatta, the author of the Nyayamarjari, has am occa- 
sion to speak of prasangasadhana iñ connexion with his animad- 
version on Kumaürila for his denial of an omniscient yogin. 
umaàrila declares that even the supersgnsuous perception of a 
yogin is not competent to envisage the real nature of dharma 
(duty). Jayantabhatta in opposing Kumarila says, ‘‘ If yogic 
perception be an established fact, your argument is vitiated by 
self-contradiction ; if it is non-existent, the middle term 
is unproven in respect of an unreal subject  (aérayaüsiddha). 
You have yourself stated the dictum in rebutting the doctrine 
of subjective idealism (of the Buddhists) that no inference is 
possible from unreal data merely on the strength of other 
people's belief. And as a (supposed) middle term, accepted 
only by the adversary, cannot prove the probandum, so also a 
(supposed) minor term, accepted only by the opponent, is not an 
acceptable datum.” ° 


1 Sankarasvamin is an older Naíyüyika, who is completely ignored 
in the Brahmanical works except in the Nyayamañjari, where he is referred 
to only in one place and so would have been totally forgotten but for the 
quotations of his views in the Tattvasangraha and the Pafjika. The opinion 
referred to is embodied in the following verse: svütanfryena prasangéna 
sadhanarm yat pravarttate | svayarh tadupalabdhau hi satyirh sahgacchate 


natul | . T. S., él, 614. 
. 'anyafhü hy asiddbatadosah syüt.' T. S. P., under the above. 
e 2 parasarsiddhamülam ea nànumiünar prakalpate | EP 


uktam bhavadbhir eve "dam nirālmbaanadāşaņam II 
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* It may be argued that it is a case of prasañgasadhana 
and prasañga means the demonstration of a defect in an + oppo- 
nent’s position by meansf the dafa accepted by the latter... 
But this cannot be “approved. Because, prasamgasüdhapa is „a 
form of argument, which is as unreal as a fresco-painting without 


ona wall. Certainly a dissertation on the fragrance or .other- 


wise of a sky-flower cannot be a justifihble procedure. 

The refusal of the Naiydyikas to regard prasangünumàna 
as a valid means of cognition stands on a par with their denial*of 
tarka as an independent means of knowledge. Hemacandra Sari 


in his Pramanamimamsa and Ratnakirti in his _ ‘Ksanabhanga- . 


siddhi' have elaborately criticised the Naiyayika position and 


they have made no scruple to declare that the denial of validity 


tó tarka is due to the cussedness of the Naiyayika and has no 
logic in its support. Without taking sides, we can legitimately 


hold that prasangasadhana has been wielded as a potent logical 


weapon in the tangled controversies of the medieval age and is 
regarded as the only acceptable form of argument by the 
Madhyamika school. Whatever be the logical merits of it as a 
valid syllogistic reasoning, the historical importance of prasanga 
sadhana cannot be underrated by any scrupulous student of 
Indian thought. * 


gadhyasiddhir yathà nàsti parasiddhena hetuna | 
tathai 'va dhurmisiddhatvam parasiddhyàü na yujyate || 
N. M., p. 102. 
Y tatrai tet syat prasaügasadhanam idam, prasangas ca  parapra- 
sidddhya parasyü ‘nistipidanam  ucyate...nai ‘tad evam. 
prasangasidhanarenima nisty evga paramürthatah | 
` tad gihi kudyarh vina tatra citrakarme ‘va laksyate Il 
° na bi nabhabkusumasya saurabhasaurabhaviciro .yuktah. 
Nydyamafljari, pp. 102-04, 
-2 . Fora convenient understanding of the nature and fenction of 
prasangasüdhana as an invalidating form of argument we pwopose to giye a 
congrete illustration in Aristotelian syllogistie form as follows :— 
(A) The Mimtimsaka’s argument— 








— . 
"e B 
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i: All statments that have mo authors are infallible. 


m ‘Vedic statements are those that have no authors. 
* .. Vedic statements are infallible. 


(B) The Buddhist’s ‘argument— — " ~, 
" ‘All statements that have no authors are unmeaning 
> Vedic statements are those that-have no agithors. 


* ,'. Vedic statements are unmeaning. 

' The syllogism (B) isa 'prasahgasádhana in relation to the syllogism 
(A), as the latter (A) is invalidated by the former (B). 

a " 
N.B.—I think a word of explanation is necessary for my using the 
terminology of European logie for elucidating the concepts of Indian 
logie. There is a fundamental difference between Indian Nydya and 
European syllogism in that the former is not egntent with formal consis- 
tency alone, but insists on the material truth of the premises and the 
conclusion, whereas formal consistency is the only criterion of Aristotelian 
syllogism. In fact, the whole controversy in connexion with prasajga- 
südhana would not have arisen at all, if formal consistency had been 
regarded as the satisfying test of an argument by Indian logicians. But 
my apology forthe use of European terms is that they are the nearest 
equivalents of Indian logical concepts snd in this I have only followed in the 
footsteps of veteran scholars like the late Dr. Satis"candra  Vidwübhügapa, 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Prof. Sir 8. Radhakrishnan, Prof. Stcherbatsky and 
others. The readers sre requested to bear this distinction in mind to guard 
against obvious misunderstanding. 
t 





CHAPTER XXVI . 


NEGATIVE JUDGMENT 


There is a wide divergence of opinion among philosophers 
regarding the nature and status of negative judgment and the 
problem can be studied with’ profit by way of division into an 
epistemological and a- metaphysical aspect ; and though these 
two aspects are intimately inter-related, the epistemological 
“aspect of the question will be primarily discussed by us and the 
metaphysical aspect will be considered in so far as it will be 
found to be germane to the determination of the negative judg- 
ment as an epistemological problem. The Nydya-Vaisesika 
school, at least in its later offshoot, believes in the ontological 
reality of negation as an additional category and the knowledge 
of negation in the primary stage is derived by it from sense- 
perception. Kumarila does not think negation to be an indepen- 
dent reality, but only as an aspect of the positive locus in which 
it is cognised. The metaphysical issue apart, the knowledge of 
negation is not believed to be perceptual in character, but rather 
asa kind of experience to be classed apart from the accepted 
modes of knowledge, for which a distinctive instrument of 
knowledge, viz., non-perception, is postulated. The Buddhist 
philosopher, so far at any rate as the original formulation is con- 
cerned, has sought to derive the knowledge of negation from 
inference. 

` Prabhükara does not believe in the metaphysical reality of 

negation and the epistemological problem simply does not exist 

in his view. Negation according to him is nothing but the 

absence of a knowable fact and the knowledge of negation is buf 

the absence of the knowledge of this fact. To take a concrete 

example, the proposition, * there is no pen on the'table,' simply 
52 E 
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means that the pen, an objective fact, is not p-esent and conse- 
quently no knowledge of the pen arises. It his been argued 
that though the pen isnot present, thé,absence of the pen at 
"ny rate exists and for the knowledge of this absence, which is 
as much an objective fact as the pen, we must posit an instru- 
ment just as we have to postulate the visual organ for visual 
knowledge.  Prabhükara scouts this attitude as uncritical inas- 
much as it seeks to make out that absence of cognition is a 
positive cognition and that absence of a fact is the presence of 
a fact—the absurdity of which is obvious on the face of it. The 
Mimamsists of the Bbatta school have, however, laid emphasis 
upon the differences in the modes of ^&nowing and this bas led 
them to a different conclusion. According to them the negations 
of a particular object is nothing but a determination of the locus 
and is not anything distinct from it, as the Naiyaytkas would 
make out. But though not distinct from the locus, the Bhattas 
would insist upon its being regarded as a character or a mode 
of the locus quite distinct and different from its positive character 
or mode. Every reality is believed to be possessed of a dual 
nature—one positive and the other negative. The negative aspect 
is cognised only through reference to a perceivable object felt to 
be uncoznised in the locus, whereas the perception of the positive 
aspect is entirely independent of any such foreign reference. 
The conditions of negative cognition are thus seen to vary from 
those of a positive fact and this makes the postulation ol a 
separate cognitive instrument a necessity. But Prabhakara con- 
tends that variation in the mode of knowledge cannot be regarded 
as sufficient warrant for the postulation of a separate cognitive 
instrument (pramana) unless it can be shown „that there i$ a 
corresponding variation in the objective order, whith Prebbákara 
refuses to believe." We «hall return to this question at a later stage. 
Kümárila bas given the most careful consideration to this 
problem ahd it will be found in the course of our enquiry that 


* . 


a Brhati with Pañcika, pp. 118 et seq. 


t 


> 
.* ` . 





rival philosophers have totally failed to assail - the arguments of 


s Kumarila, which have been substantially adopted by them. ° The 


Buddhist logician hag to 're-state hie position in the light of 
Kumiarila’s hostile criticism and the Naiyüyikas had substan 
tially to agree with the latter in'his findings subject to thfs reservas 


tion, viz, that negative julgment is believed by them to be 


perceptual ui nature. To revert to the epistemological problem, 
what i the means of our cognition of the absence of a particu- 
lar object, say, a jar? Kumarila gives the answer in the 
following words : the judgment * there is no jar on the ground ' 

can be arrived at only if we are assured that all instruments 
of cognition, competeuteto envisage a positive fact, are not in 


“Operation to cognise the positive fact. This non-operation of 


cognitive instruments is to be reg irded as the instrument of the 
cognition of the absence of the jar. To be precise, the non- 
production of the cognitive activity of the subject, further defined 
as the non-perception of a perceptible fact, is here the means of 
cognition and the judgment of the absence is the resultant know- 
ledge. Unless the validity of negative judgments be admitted, 
the mutual distinction of entities would not be cognised and 
consequently ull selective activity, which makes practical life and 
conduct possible, would come to a cessation. Bat what is the 
means of ascertaining the validity of negative judgments and what 
again is the ground of this validity ? These questions arise in- 
evitably and demand a solution. 

The negative judgment can be proved to be true and valid 
if it can be shown that it corresponds with an objective fact— 
in other Words, if there is such a thing às negation in its own 
right and not as,a subjective construction as the Buddhist and 
idealists would have it. Kumarila therefore legitimately starts 
with an enquiry into the validity of negative judgmenis and 
the question of its conditions ani content are discussctl. after 
this. The ques ion of validity is necessarily bounð up witli? 
the question of fact. corresponilence to which constitutes tle 
truth of a judgment and so a consideration of this metaphysical 
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pfoblem should not be looked upon as an illogical divagatibn 
from the logical, issue. ,Kumürila maintains that negation is e 
as much a part and parcel of an objectivé,fact as the fact of its 
positive existence. Unless negation be admitted as a necessary 
element in an existent, the distinction of ome thing from another 
would be impossible agd distinction means negation of what it 
is not, Determinatio est negatio. The admission “ol negation ° 
as an element in existent.facts .is not only necessary for distinc- 
tion, but its reality is also proved by other arguments. Negation 
is amenable to division into four kinds, viz., the negation of the 
effect in the. cause (pragalbhava) ; the negation of the cause in 
‘the effect (pradhvamsabhava); the negation of things in one 
another, i.e., mutual exclusion (anyonyabhdva) ; and absolutes 
negation, ¢.g., of colour in air (atyantabhava). Certainly these 
divisions and classifications are not applicable to fictions. More- 
over, the concept of negation 1s common to all these distinctive 
kinds of negation and so identity and difference are found as ele- 
ments in its constitution and this is the characteristic of positive 
facts also. We must therefore accord an objective status to 
negation, otherwise we shall face the risk of denying validity to 
all selective and exclusive usages and the result will be a condem- 
nation of all our activity. So negation and affirmation are 
equally elements in an existent and even when one is perceived 
the other also is felt. Determinate cognition of a thing is 
possible if there is a cognition of the negative element serving.to 
separate it from the rest. And the cognition of negation is 
possible only through reference to an existent positive shi either 
as its object or as its locus. 

Having thus established the objective reglity of negatjon 
Kumüárila now addresses himself to the question as to how the 
knowledge of negation arises. What is the instrument or condi- 
tion of this cognition? Is it the same as that of ‘perception, or 
óf inferencé or any other? The cognition of negation cannot be 

° regarded as perceptual in character since no relation can be 
conceived between negation and the sense-organ. The, element 
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of negation is something destitute of. form and colour and these 
are invariably found to be the conditions of perception? | The 
philosophers of the,'Nyága-Vaiéegsika« school bave postulated a 


relation between negation and its locus, viz., of the substantive- 
adjective type. It 4s contended that "hon we negafe a pen on 


the table, the table is not regarded simply as table, but as 4 table 
qualified bŷ the absence of the pen. The absence ef the pen 
serves to determine the locus as an adjectival element, and so 
when the sense-organ is connected with the locus, it becomes 
automatically connected with the adjectival element present in 
it and thus the condition of perception being present in the shape 
of the sense-object centact, the perception of the negative ele; 
ment becomes irresistible. But this contention of the Naiydayika : 
is inspired more by his love of a pet theory than by his- regard 
for truth. The adjectival relation of negation to the locus can 
be maintained only if another relation can be demonstrated. 
What is the nature of an adjective? It is nothing but what is 
predicated of the subject and a thing can be predicated of another 
only if there is a relation between the two. In the case of a 
negative judgment the negative element is predicated of the locus 
as the subject, as for instance, in the judgment ‘the table is without 
a pen;' and if the clause ‘without a pen’ is to be looked upon as 
the adjectival factor of tbe table, it must be shown in what 
precise relation the adjective stands to the subject as its quali- 
fying condition. ‘That such relation is the conditio sine qua non 
of substantive-adjective or subject-predicate relation in a judg- 
ment will be quite manifest from an analysis of other similar 
judgments. To cite concrete examples : "The flower is red,’ 

‘The man is with an umbrella’ and so on. Now, the adjective 
‘red’ is predicated of the flower, because there is a factual rela- 
tion of inherence between the two. The quality of redness is 
actually present in the relation of inherencé in the flower and 
the proposition only states this relation. The other example 
too-exhbbits the relation of conjunction (sazayoga). In all these» 
propositions it is quite apparent that the adjectival element is 
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prédicated of the subject only on the basis of an actual relation. 
It wilJ"not be fair to say that the relation is si'nply one of subject 
and predicate, substantive: and aljective because this relation 
is*on!y secondary to, and derivative from, the orizinal relation and 
presupposes the orizinal relation as its con li@ion prece lent. But 
no suth relition can be mil: out to exist betwen the locus 
and negation and so there is abs»lutely no raison d tre of the 
secoudary relation. - š 

In the second place, the negative judgment being a judg- 
ment presuppuses the previous knowledge of its constituent terms 


* and their relation To revert to our old example, ‘The table 


is without-a-pen ;' here, the clause “witheut-a-pen’ is predicated 


* of the table and this predication presupposes the previous know- 


ledge of ‘the predicate. Now what is the source of this previous 
knowledge? It may be said to be perception, because the judg- 
ment is at once borne upon us when we look at the empty table, 
according to the Naiyáyika. But the Naiyüyika cannot reason- 
ably maintain that the judgment is entirely perceptual. The 
knowledge of the table may be derived from sizht, but this is not 
possible of the absence of the pen. The WNaiyayika posits the 
simple indeterminate apprehension  (nirvikalpaka) of terms 
as the condition ,precedent of a perceptual judginent. If the 
negative judgment be perceptual in nature, the  percep- 
tual cognition of the adjectival term should be shown to 
be antecedent to it. But this is impossible in the case of the 
negative term, because negation is intelligible only if it is under- 
stood as negation of sometbing and as such there can be no 
simple non-relational cognition of it. , The Mimárnsist: however 
has an easy explanation in his theory of non-perception asa 
separate pramdna, which is ex hypothesi believed to be capable of 
giving this relational knowledge of the negative factor. ‘The 
Naiyàyiku is precluded by his theory of perception from, .giving 
this explanation, as determinate perceptual judgment, which 


* negative judgment is believe to be, is possible only if theré is a 


previous simple apprehension of the adjectival térin. But this is 
impossible from the very nature of negation. 
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Now what is this non-perception which: is postulated by 


e the Mimümrsist to account for negative judgments? A négative 


judgment i is formed (ñ the “mind when-the locus (of negation) is 
cognised and the object to be negated is rememberéd und this 
kgowledge of absence is purely due to a mental activity and not 
conditioned by a sense-organ.' ‘That is to say, the knowledge of 
negation i$ never sensuous but always mental. What is the 
organon of this knowledge? . Párthasárathi Misra elucidates this 
question thus : —' Non-perception is not mere absence of per- 
ception but nou-perception of a thing competent to be perceived. 
When the locus is perceived and ihe object of negation is 
remembered, the non-perception, as defined above, sets the mind 
to activity and the mind so activated produces the knowledge of 
negation just as a sense-organ functions in regard to its object. 
The knowledge of negation seems to follow upon the sense-organ 
in function and this has caused the Naiydyika to regard it as 
sensuous. But the sense-organ is employed upon tue locus. and 
has no competency with regard to negation. The judgment 
follows as the result of the combination of the two factors— the 
locus and the negative clement, which combination takes place 
in the mind entirely unaided by the sense-organ so far at any 
rate as the negative element is concerned.” Thp negation and its 
relation to -the locus is cognised by non-perception as defined 
above and the sense-organ only gives us the cognition of the 
locus. The negative judgment that follows should be alfiliated 
to non-perception as its condition and not to sense-activity, 


1 grhitva vastusadbhübarn, smrtvà ca pratiyog nam | 
š mioasam nüstuitajñanarn Jàyste ‘ksinupeksaya il 
hus S.V.. $l. 27, p. 482, 
-a grhite ci “Sraye pratiyogini ca smrte 'ksa-thüniyenn dréyaduréa:a- 
sahayena manasai ‘vi “bhivajanmopayjatter ne*'ndriyasyà' bhave śakt h 
S4Kyàá kalpayitum. üparoksysrh tu bhüvürnáa eva nà 'bbšñvàrhás tad ssti. 
drá, ñipréan,in aksari ca «ahitam abhüvavisigstam bi āvarħ bodhoysti, iatis 


bhàVàrmáé 'ksasya vyüpürab, abhüvümsatatsamband b ay os tv anupaiabd hir 


vyapriyate. N.R., pp. 482-83. 
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beeause the latter is incompetent to envisage negation and its 
relatidh, for which non Sarah esp as the conditioning factor 
has to be postulated. ` W two factors: co-operate to bring 
about a single judgment, the result is to “be affiliated to 
that factot alone which is capable of céegnising the relatiqn. 
For ihstance inference is brought about by the co-operation 
of perception of the subject (paksa) and the knbwledge of 
invariable concomitance (vyaptijüaána). But the knowledge of 
the conclusion is not believed to be perceptual in nature, because 
the perceptual cognition of the subject is not competent to en- 
visage the relation of the probandum with the subject. With 
equal logic the negative judgment, though produced by the co- 
operation of two factors, perception and non-perception both, 
should be affiliated to the latter, because the relation was incom- 
petent to be cognised by the perceptual cognition of the locus. 
The contention of the Naiyayika that negative judgment is given 
by the sense-organ aided by competent non-perception and hence 
às perceptual in character betrays slipshod observation, inasmuch 
as this would lead him to characterise inferential knowledge also 
as perceptual in character—an undesirable consequence in all 
conscience. The Naiydyika has been guided by considerations 
of economy to gubsume non-perception under perception by 
reducing the former to the status of an auxiliary. But why 
should he not extend the economy further afield and reduce infer- 
ence to a mode of perceptual knowledge by regarding the condi- 
tion of inference as an auxiliary to sense-orgau ? 


l yatra bi viáesanaviéegyasambandhab pratyakşah, tatrai "va vidista- 
svarüpasya pratyaksatvam, anyatratu yenai ‘va pramünena sambandbagra- 
hanam, tad, eva. vi$istasvarüpasya pramána:n. tatha cà '&nisambgndhasyü 
'nnminikabvàs visistarüpam ànumaàánikam ity uktam. atrà ‘py abhivasam- 
bandhasyiü. ‘bhivapramigagamyatvid abhavavisigtabhitaladibodho 'bhüva- 

pramünpaka eva. Loc. cit. 

° 9 tatha ce ‘ndriyianim abhavapratyakse jananiye yogyanupalabdheb 
"sahgküritamütrena. nirvühe 'tiriktapramaünakalpanam anucitam. * . 
Din., p. 264 (Bom. edn.). 
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. We propose now to consider the sion whether negatiye 
| judgment can be equated with inferential knowledge. , Now 

on-perception has beens included by ihe -Buddhists in the 
list of hetus (prdébanses) and knowledge of negation is 

regarded as the product of the kreowledge of this probans—in 
other words, as inferential im character. This is at any.rate 
a prima facje plausible interpretation of the Buddhist position 
though we shall find that the Buddhists have given an 
altogether different orientation to their solution of the problem 
which is different from the position criticised by Kumarila. 
If the- negative judgment is believed to be reached by inference, 
we shall have to find out the probans. To take a typical case of 
H negative judgment, ‘there is no jar on the ground,’* which of the” 
constituent ahs oF the judgment may be regarded as the 
probans? ‘The * jar’ is not the probans, as the Jar is not cog- 
nised and an uncognised term cannot be a probans of any thing. 
The cognition of the jar, on the contrary, would make its non- 
cognition impossible and as a consequence the negative Judgment 
will not be reached. Nor can the locus, the ground, function as 
the probans, as the loeus cannot be understood as the property of 
the negation, asa qualifying adjunct, unless negation is known 
to be present, but in that case inference will have no object, as 
negation, the professed objective of inference, is “already known. 
Thus there will be no: minor premise if we seek to make the 
locus the probans of negation. Not only this, the major premise, 
the universal proposition, too, cannot be made out, as the con- 
comitance of the locus and negation cannot be proved. ‘The Jar 
may be present or absent in the locus and its presence or absence 
does not make any differencé to the ground qua locus. The locus 
mhy be cognised together with the jar and also independentlv of 
it in its ‘absence, The relation of the locus to absence Of a parti- 
cular object i is thus seen to be accidental and variable, and so 
with regard to absence in general, unqualified and un 'ondi- 
tioned. by any object. The cognition of the locus therefore c annot 
be maintained to be the uunc of inference of negation. Speer 
88 - J . 
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ə Moreover, the position that negation is always inferred leads 
to contradiction, irrespective of the consideration whether . there 
is a competent probans, possible o; not. Inference is possible 
only if there is a knowledge of universal concomitance of the 
probans and the probandum at its back and if negation is to be 
inferred, its concomitance with a probans has to be demonstrated 
as possible of knowledgé. And the knowledge of concomitance 
can be possible only if there i is a knowledge of the terms and know- 
ledge of negation as a term in universal concomitance cannot be 
reached through inference, as the inference in question pre- 
supposes the knowledge of negation in the universal concomitance 

as its condition. In the final analysis the knowledge of negation 
has to be reached independently of inference through the aid of. 
some other pramdna and so the position of the Buddhist falls to 
the ground that negation is judged through inference. 

The Buddhist logician however is not dismayed by this 
array of arguments and considers the knowledge of negation 
as capable of a syllogistic demonstration and there is neither 
lack of the universal proposition nor of the minor premise, as a 
competent probans is always found in the shape of non-perception. 
Now, non-perception is not a negation of perception, but perception 
of only one of the terms that are capable of being perceived 
together. For instance, when the jar on the ground is perceived, 
we perceive ‘the jar ' and ‘the ground” together and when the 
Jar is absent, we perceive the ground alone ; this perception 

_ of the solitary ground is an act of positive perception and this 
positive perception is construed as the non-perception of the jar. 
The non-perception of the jar is invariably concomitant with 
negation of the jar and the relation constitutive of this invariable 
concomitance is found on examination to be a relation of, identity 
of essence (tadatmya or svabhdva). The question may be raised, 
how can there be idéntity between negation and non-perception ? 
Non-perception, as interpreted by the Buddhist, is a positive per- 

` ception and a psychical event, whereas negation is an, objective 
fact. How can there be identity between *an objective and a 


* 
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subjective fact, between an object and its awareness, unless the 


position of extreme subjectivism is adopted ? The answer is how- 


ever simple. The Sautramtikas believé in'the external world, no 
doubt, but they dó not believe in the objective existence of nega- 
tion. Negation acegrding to-them is a conceptual construction 
and a logical fiction, and so when negation is predicated, ft is to 
be understood merely as the knowledge of negation (asadvyavahara) 
and not as an objective fact. But the question may arise, that 
though negation be a subjective construction, the awareness of 
negation cannot be equivalent to awareness of a positive fact, to 
which*non-perception or, to be precise, competent non-perception, 
has been reduced. “The answer is that though perception of one 
of the terms of a complex situation, for instance of the ground- 
surface alone as bereft of a jar, is not numerically identieal with 
cognition of negation, still the former has the competency (yoyyata) 
to be converted into the negative judgment and this competency 
is not anything distinct from the positive perception. The equition 
is between competent positive perception and negative judgment 
and thus the relation of identity being established between these 
two pieces of knowledge, the inference of negation is admissible. 
The knowledge of negation is thus not anything distinct from 
the perception of one aspect of a complex sifuation, of one of 
the several terms capable of being cognised in association at 
one sweep if they are present together, and this perception being 
a positive experience is felt of itself, as all knowledge is self- 
revealing. If the knowledge of negation were conceived to be 
the absence of knowledge of a perceptible fact, this would make 
a regressus ad infinitum inevitable, as absence, whether of a 
knowledge or of a fact, could be known through competent non- 
pérceptjon and that being again of the nature of absence could 
be known threugh another non-perception and so on to infinity. 
But.this objection cannot be advanced against the conception of 
non-perception, interpreted as a positive perceptional experience” 
“4 tasmiid ekasya ya drstih sai "va 'nyadrstir ucyate r: ° 
sñ cn svatantrasarnsiddhih svarüpenñ 'jadatvatab |l T. S , 1688. 
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~ The Mimirhsist is not satisfied with this explanation of the 
Buddhist and regards it only as a pretence and delusion, which 
will be exposed if the nature of non-perception is subjected toa 
eritical analysis. Now, non-perception cannot be taken in an 
unqualified absolute sense, nor can neggtion be understood 
absolutely without reference to a context, even if such things 
are admitted to be conceivable. ‘The negation to*be inferred 
is to be understood as the negation of a particular object and 
this cannot be supposed to be inferred from unqualified non- 
perception, because unqualified *non-perception is not incom- 
patible with the presence of the object to be negated.” There 


.may be presence of a jar and the absence of a pen and the like 
in the same place. So non-perception has to be interpreted as, 


non-perception of the thing, the negation of which is to be 
inferred. That is to say, the absence of a jar can be inferred 
from the non-perception of a jar. But what is this non-percep- 
tion of the jar? If it is identical with the perception of the locus, 
say the ground-surface, then there will be no knowledge of 
negation, as the locus is perceived even when the jar is present. 
If you say that this non-perception consists in the perception 
of one of the possibly co-presentable factors, this too does not 
make negation, intelligible, as it 1s not a peculiar characteristic 
of negation that one of the terms is perceived. The perception 
of the term in question takes place also when both the terms are 
perceived. To take a concrete example, the jar and the ground 
are perceived together and if negation of the jar consisted in 
the perception of the ground, the said negation should be cog- 
nised even when the jar is present, as the presence of the jar 
does not preclude the perception of the ground. Thus the attempt 
on the part of the Buddhist logician to equate negative cognition 


tatba yai ‘vai 'kajoanasarhsargipor anyataropalbdhih sai ‘ve 'tarasyñ 

“nupslabdhic na tü “palabdhyabhivo nüma  kaácid upalabdhivyatirekenü 

"nupalabdhisarhjno ‘ati, yatas tasyi 'nupnlabdhyantarirpeksyayü ‘navasthi 
sgnt. yñ on ‘sav anyataropalabdhih sñ svasarhvedyai 've "ti ni «navastha. 
` "N. R., pP. 486-87. 
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with — of one of the possibly co-presentable terms fails 
to explain the raison d'étre of negative judgment and he will 


have to admit that non-pe«ception of- the jar means the. non- 


origination of the “perception of the jar. And non-origination 
being a negative fact has to be inferred on the basis of non- 
pérception and the latter too will be subject to the same difficulty. 

The result will be a vicious infinite series. The same 
difficulty confronts the fact of negation, when its concomitance 
with non-perception bas to be understood. Moreover, inferentjal 
knowledge is generated by the knowledge of the probans endowed 
with triple condition and when non-perception is admitted to be 


nothing buta ease of non-origination of perception and non- ` 


origination is not an elect, how can this be considered to Le 


generated by the knowledge of the aforesaid probans? Non- 


perception therefore has to be admitted as generative of the 
knowledge of negation on its own account without its being a 
logical probans—in other words, negative judgment is to be 
believed in the last analysis as non-inferential knowledge.’ 


Non-perception has been proved to be a separate source of 
knowledge and the possibility of its functioning as a logical 
probans has been totally demolished on the basis of infinite 
regressions to which it leads as an inevitable consequence. The 
same result can be reached through other considerations also, 
calculated to prove the absence of all the conditions of inference 


The impossibility of the knowledge of universal concomitance 


of non-perception with negation has been demonstrated up to the 
hilt. This means the lack of the universal proposition, without 
which po inference is admissible. But this is not the only 
drawback, the minor premise too (paksadharmoatàá) will be found 


*o be equally*an impossible phenomenon on examination. Now, 


what can be. the subject (paksa or minor term), of which non- 
perception as the logical probans can be predicable? It cannot 
be 'negation, because this is the very objective of inference. 

* * 


! Vide. S. V., éls. 38-44 and N. R. thereunder. p ^ 
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Moreover, negation cannot be understood, as has been shown 
above, without reference to the place and time and the object 
to bé negated. And if forthe sake of argument ‘ negation’ as 
qualified by these conditions is admitted (Ó be known as the 
subject of the predicate of *'nonp-perception' as the logical 
probans, there will be no matter left for inference to prove, "as 
the knowledge of the minor premise will give us the knowledge of 
negation, for which inference would be in request. Nor can 
the locus (of negation) be accepted to be the subject, because non- 
perception cannot belong to it, as i£ is directly perceived and as 
such cannot be thought to be unperceived wjthout involving self- 
contradiction.” Nor can the object of egation, e.g., the jar 
‘whose negatfon has to be proved, be accepted to be the subject, 
because no relation can be conceived between the object and non- 
perfeption. Non-perception cannot be regarded as the attribute 
of the object, say, the jar, because the jar is a real objective fact 
and never fails to be perceived when it is present together with 
the conditions of perception. It cannot be contended that non- 
perception may be an attribute of the absent jar, because the 
contention is suicidal to the opponent's position. If the jar is 
known to be absent antecedently to inference, the problem is 
solved and inference will have no subject-matter. It may be main- 
tained that the subject is the jar as such without any reference 
to its positive or negative aspect, its presence or absence, and of 
this subject, negation can be proved by a regular syllogistic 
argument: for example, * The jar is not on the ground, because it 
is not perceived though competent to be perceived." But this is 
only a hoax, simply because the probans, ‘is not perceined,’ is an 
unproved assumption arfd it bas been shown how it leads to 
infinite regression. It may be urged that ‘ negation*’ can function 
as the subject, inasmuch as they are related as subject (vigayi) and 
object (visaya), negation being known through non-perception. 
But this too will not help the cause of the opponent, The relation 

in question is understood after negation is known through non- 
` perception and not before and so it cannot ‘ke a contributory 


. 
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factor to the knowledge of negation. Nor can.any other type of 
e relation be maintained between negation and non-perception. 
° Even if it is conceded fbr argument’s "sake that a relation is 
possible, still the knowledge of the minor premise, in which tbe 
relation is stated, will gus -us the knowledge of negation and 
inlerence will have no scope.’ The absurdity of the opponént’s 
position that negation is known through inference has been ex- 
posed thoroughly and the question has been discussed threadbare. 
The Buddhists found themselves in an awkward predicament antl 
Dharmottara has substantially: admitted the justice and cogency 
of Kumürila's contention by trying to make out a case in favour 
of Dharmakirti. But we shall presently see that his defence has 
. served to expose the weakness of the Buddhist position by depr- - 
viing it of all logical value. i 
Dharmottara was absolutely convinced of the cogency of 
Kumaárila's arguments and realised that the Buddhist position 
was entirely indefensible as it stood. He therefore tried to give 
an altogether different orientation substantially accepting the 
justice and correctness of Kumiéarila’s animadversions. The in- 
terpretation of non-perception as perception of one of the possibly 
associable factors cannot be converted into perception of absence 
and even if it were possible, there would not be a whit of neces- 
sity for inference asa medium of the knowledge of absence, 
which is already derived from perception. The absence of the 
effect means the presence of the cause and the cause-as-present is 
known through perception, and so there is nothing to be known 
through inference or any other mode.* Dharmottara admits that 
knowledge of the absence of the jar follows upon the perception 
of the vacant ground and so the former should be set down as the 
result of perceftual experience and what is derived from  percep- 
tual experience. does not stand in need of being proved by 


! * Op. cit., éls. 50-58. ü 
2 ké&ryidinim abhüvo hi bhavo yah kāraņādinā | ° ^ 
. ^ saci ‘paraviviktatma pratyaksenai ‘va gamyate ll E 
E T.S;, él. 1671. 
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— The knowledge of absence or negation therefore 
should not be regarded as inferential in character. But inference 


comes into play when an uhdisputed Pragmatic usage is made of ° 


this perceptual knowledge. And pragmatic usage of negation 
may be of hree distinct, but allied, varieties : firstly, the logical 
convietion that a thing is non-existent ; secondly, linguistic usage 
expressing, this fact of non-existence through a proposition ; 
and thirdly, practical behaviour following upon it. Although 
n®n-perception is competent to give rise to knowledge of negation, 
the result cannot be susceptible of -pragmatic applications unless 
non-perception. is reinforced by a knowledge, of the competency 
of the object to be perceived, because even imperceptible things 


may escape pérception, but this failure of perception is not capable : 


of being construed as evidence of their absence. Of course the 
deliverance of perceptual evidence that a particular object is 
absent in a particular context of place and time is competent to 
give rise to these pragmatic uses, but the knowledge of absence is 
placed on a footing of absolute certainty when it is re-certified by 
inference. Thus, the absence of the pen on the table is known 
through perception of the empty table, no doubt. But the 
knowledge of this absence is made absolutely certain when the 
inferentia! knowledge brings up th* rear in the following order : 
' Certainly the pen does not exist upon the table. Were it 
present, it could not but be perceived as it is competent to be per- 
ceived like the table.' Though this process of inference does not 
give us the knowledge of an unknown fact, it certainly makés 
this knowledge absolutely free from doubt and as such makes it 
an instrument for practical behaviour and linguistic usage. ' 
This defence of Dharmottara virtually amounts to. a 

confession of the futility of non-perception as an “instrument ‘of 
inference. He has tried to prove the obvious, which Kumacrila 
and others have not denied. The main contention of Kumarila is 

tbat non-pesception has got to be admitted as an independent 
. means of knowledge of absence without being a logical probans 


! N.B.T. pp.32-84. ° 
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at the primary stage and this bolle iors is admitted to be valid 
eby Dharmottara. The admission of non-perception ds an 
independent probans „by Dharmakirti:ha$ therefore no logical 
sanction behind it ‘and only subserves the interests of percep» 
tion. The Naiyüyika, was fully conscious of the subservient 
character of non-perception and has accordingly relegated it to 
the rank of* an auxiliary factor, us farka, which «is denied 
independent validity and probative value by them. The attempt 
on the part of Santaraksita and Kamalaéria to reduce non 
perception to the status of the non-perception of the effect and 
thus to make knowledge of negation as inferentjal knowledge 
of the absence of the cauge from the absence of the effect, bas 
equally failed to save the Buddhist position. '* The absence of 
the jar," argues Kamalasila, ‘‘is proved from the bare percep- 
tion of the empty ground and this bare perception is nothing 
but the non-perception of the effect, viz., knowledge of the jar.” 
Knowledge of the jar is produced by the jar when it is present 
together with other conditions of perception and so the absence 
of the knowledge of the jar must be set down as due to the 
absence of the jar in the same or similar context. "Therefore 
non-perception, which is set down as the natural correlate of 
absence of a perceptible fact (svabhavanupalgbdhi), should 
be equated with non-perception of an effect (kdryanupdlabdhi) 2 
We must confess that this argument of KamalaSila does 
not improve the Buddhist position in the least. It leaves the 
problem, as to how the knowledge oi negation whether of a fact 
or knowledge is ultimately derived, absolutely cold. The know- 
ledge of the absence of the jar cannot be inferentially derived 
from knowledge. of the absence of the perception of the jar and 
even if it,were — the knowledge of the absence of perceptual 


1. yatra ' p! JJ ghatübhüvasiddhib, sñ 'p* ghato- 
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kmowledge cannot. at any rate be reached through inference. 
So tht Buddhist has got to admit that knowledge of absence, at 
least in the primary'stage, is not derived from inference. In 
fact, the Buddhist does not believe in the ontological reality of 
negation and so the knowledge of-negatiog is believed to be an 
intellectual construction, following in the trail of the perception 
of the empty locus. But though an intellectual corstruction, it 
cannot be placed upon the same footing with the determinate 
jhdgrhental knowledge of perceptual facts, albeit knowledge 
of negation follows upon the perception of the bare locus. 
For there is a pronounced difference .between a positive 
judgment and a negative judgment, although all judgments 


+ are intellectual constructions in the view of the Buddhist logician. , 


The positive judgment, which follows upon the perception of a 
positive fact, has got an objective reference and serves to clarify 
the perceptual experience by emphasising the objective content 
as a distinct element in it, whereas the negative judgment is 
entirely devoid of an objective reference, at least one that is 
derived from the primal perceptual experience. The perceptual 
experience, which eventuates in the negative judgment, was 
cognisant of the locus whichis a positive fact, and did not 
contain any reference to negation. Negation, both as content 
and as a judgment, has no existence outside the subjective experi- 
ence, whereas the objective reference of positive perceptual 
judgments is remotely grounded in an objective fact, directly 
perceived in the indeterminate simple experience preceding it. 
The Buddhist philosopher could justify bis position if he placed 
negative judgments in the same category with knowledge of word- 
imports (apoha), which, notwithstanding their pragmatic efffci- 
ency, haye been regarded by him as Sy aeii subjective 
constructions. - 
We made a Brief reference to Prabh&kara's theory of 
negation just in the beginning of our present dissertation 
and we propose to resume. the discussion in view* af its 
pronounced affmities with the Buddhistic position. Salikanatha 
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Miéra in his Prakaranapaficika | bas given an elaborate 
treatment of this problem and after representing the orthodox 


Mimàinsist's position he *sets out tlje position of his school, 
which is entitled to careful consideration in view*of. its in- 
genuity. Negation gccording to Prabhákara is nothing but 
the presence of a positive fact. The negation of the jar 
on the ground does not connote the presence of an additional 
fact save and except the ground itself. The cognition of the 
locus is interpreted as the cognition of the absence of the jaf, 
but this absence is never a fact and as such is not amenable to 
cognition. "The coguition of the locus takes place both in associ- 
ation with an object existing in it and also by itself when any 


.Such object is not in existence. The cognition of the locus by 


itself may or may not be followed by a reference to an, object 
which is not present in it, but which, if present, would be surely 
perceived. When the cognition of the locus is accompanied by 
a reference to an absent perceivable object, the knowledge of its 
absence is seen to follow upon it. This knowledge of absence 
is nothing but the knowledge of the solitary locus with reference 
to a perceivable object. lI&umarila admits the knowledge of 
the empty locus together with a memory-reference to a perceiv- 
able objeet as the condition of the knowledge of the absence. 
But Prabhükara would stop short with this condition alone and 
regard it as the knowledge of the absence. The condition of 
Kumirila, that is to say, the knowledge of the locus by itself 
followed by reference through memory to a perceivable object is 
construed as the knowledge of the negation and this knowledge 
has for its content the locus alone. Negation is only a designa- 
tign of this perception of a positive fact followed by a reference 
to'a perçeivable object and is not an additional entity. , Negation 
is not believed to be a presentable datum and if it were conceived 
to be-presented it must be held to be identical with the locns itself. 
The negation of the pen is nothing but the presentation of the tabje 


- 


or any other positive fact, without which no negation is conceiv- , 


able. XKumarila tod admits the presentation of a positive datum 
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as the condition of the knowledge of negation and we may legiti- 
mately enquire as to what sortof a positive datum is regarded 


a 


as the condition, Is it*the positive dajum perceived together ‘ 


with the object of negation? ‘This is certfinly absurd, as in the 
presence of the object the knowledge of its absence cannot arise. 
Nor. gan the positive datum, cognised together with negation 
as its qualifying adjunct; be conceived to serve as the precondi- 
tion of the knowledge of negation. For, the knowledge of 
negation would be alread} achieved by the knowledge of the 
adjectival element and there woyld be no other negation to be 
cognised with the help of it. So it must be admitted that 
the knowledge of the positive datum without reference to 
‘any other element, positive or negative, is the condition of 


the knowledge of negation, but this condition has nothing ` 


further to produce as its effect. The cognition of the positive 
datum alone, as distinguished from the object of negation, 
should be recognised as the cognition of negation. The 
judgment * there is no jar on the ground’ when analysed, 
will be found to mean nothing but this: that the ground 
by itself is cognised in spite of the fact that the jar is 
susceptible of perception. The Buddhist also regards the per- 
ception of the positive fact by itself as tantamount to perception 
of negation and fh this there is entire agreement between Prabha- 
kara and the Buddhist philosophers. But the Buddhist goes a 
step further. The knowledge of negation qua the perception 
of the positive fact is perceptual in character and as such fs 
based upon an objective datum. The negative judgment 
which follows upon this perceptual cognition is only an intellec- 
tual construction and ‘negation’ as* its objective is purely an 
illusion, as there is no such thing as objective negation. Nega- 
tion superadded to the positive perceived fact is only an idea- 
tional fiction quite as much as universals and other concepts, 
which have been proved to be mere ideas without any óbjective 
basis' and has nothing corr esponding to it in the objective order 


; jn ei 1 Ante, Chapter VI. `" 
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But Prabhakara being an uncompromising realist cannot be expeet- 


_ ed to believe in unfounded ideas and he denies knowledgesof the 
. negation in the sense ef its being anything in excess of 


the knowledge of- pdsitive datum. Prabhakara denies. know- 
ledge of negation together with negation as an objective category 
ard though the Buddhist denies the latter, he leaves room for the 
possibility gf negative judgments as subjective constructions, since 
realism of the Sautrontika accepts the reality of particulars alone. 

We now propose to discuss’ the Naiyayika's view of negation. 
The Naiyayikas believe in the objective existence of negation, but 
does not think it necessary to posit another pramana (cognitive 
instrument) for its cognition. Negation according to the Naiyá- 
yika may be perceived ‘by the sense-organ when 1t is situated 
within its province, and when it is placed outside its province it 
may be cognised by inference or verbal knowledge. In any event 
it does not necessitate the postulation of a distinet kind of know- 
ledge. The main ground of difference between the Naiydyika 
and the Mimamsist consists in the contention of the former that 
negation is directly perceived by the sense-organ, whereas the 
latter denies the possibility of sensuous cognition of negation. 
The Mimamsist contends that no sensuous cognition can take 
place unless a recognised relation between the sense-organ and 
the perceivable object can be shown to exist and this very 
condition of perception is absent in the case of negation, as 
negation 1s neither a substance nor an attribute with which alone 
the sense-organ can be related. The relation of the subject- 


~ predicate or substantive-adjective type between negation and the 


locus has been shown to be impossible, as such a relation is only 
imcidental to an original relation behind it and no such 
ofiginal relatión is capable of being shown by the Naiyayikea, 
The sense-organ is profitably employed upon the locus and 
has.no competency with regard to negation, as it ig neither 


related to the locus nor to the sense-organ. : 


. 
Udayana in his Nydyakusumdafjali has made a desperate 
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attempt to show that the perception of the lwous is absolufelv ° 
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—— to the perception of negation and so the explanation of 
the Mémarhsist that the sense-organ is employed only upon the 
locus falls to the ground! Udayana?’ cites: the concrete case of 
the cognition of the cessation of sound in support of his position. 
Suddenly g noise ceases and we. directly, experience it. The 
experience of the sudden cessation of noise is certainly percep- 
tual just as, the experience of noise is perceptual. Whe sense- 
organ was active a moment before and cannot be supposed to 
have eeased to function just when the noise ceases. If the 
activity of the sense-organ were absolutely irrelevant to the 
experience of the cessation of the sound, a deaf man also" could 
have an experience of it. The supposed absence of relation 
between the auditory organ and the extinction of sound cannot 
be made the ground of denying the perceptual character of the 
experience. The relation is always inferred from the experience 
and is an epistemological device to explain the origin of experi- 
ence and is never uniform and identical. The relation in the 
case of perception of substance is different from the relation 
with attributes. The visual organ is supposed to be related to 
the jar in the relation of conjunction (samyoga), but to its red- 
ness in the relation of conjoined  inherence (samyu/ta- 
samarvüya) and so on, simply because the attribute red- 
ness is never perceived apart from the substance. But 


in the case of fragrance, which is an attribute, it is 
perceived apart from the substance and the relation between 


the olfactory organ and fragrance is supposed to be simply 
inherence (samavaya). So with regard to sound, which is be- 
lieved to be an attribute of ether (ākāśā) by the Naiyayika, the 
relation between the auditory orgaü and sound is regarded 
as pure inherence. These relations are sometimes simple, æt 
other times complex and all these are epistemological hypotheses, 
varying according to the nature of the objects to be perceived. 
Nor are these relations universally accepted. The philosophers 
of different schools have differently conceived them in accordance 
"with their philosophical persuasions; but so far .as the psycho- 
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logical status of experience is concerned there is absolutely po 
e difference of views. None denies that visual knowledge: is per- 
T eeptual. The absence of the recognised relations in the cage of 
negative knowledge should not cause difficulty, as we can easily 
conceive of a suitable relation. If the lack of uniformity in 
relations is no objection to the perceptuality of visual, auditory 
and olfactory experiences, no objection Should be raised if the 
relation in negative cognition is different from the 
accepted kinds. The relation of negation with- the 
locus is a peculiar relation, designated as the substantive- 
adjectival relation, The negation is adjectival to the 
locus, exactly like the positive object residing in it. The 


jar on the ground distinguishes it from the ground that is with , 


out it and so the absence of the jar distinguishes the, ground 
from the ground that is possessed of a jar. The jar is thus “the 
distinguishing feature of the ground and so also the absence of 
the jar and the relation between the two terms is thus seen to 
be one of distinguisher and distinguished, qualifier and 
qualified, adjective and substantive. The relation between the 
sense-organ and negation will be a corresponding relation of the 
substantive-adjectival type. 

The objection of the Mimarmsist, that the substantive- 
adjectival relation is only a derivative relation from an original 
relation existing between the terms and can never be an original 
relation, is based upon an accident. There is no logical necessity 
that the adjective should stand to the substantive in an addition- 
al relation. Of course the quality of redness is actually seen to 
inhere in the flower and the umbrella is conjoined to the bearer, 
but this relation of inherence or conjunction is not constitutive 
of the adjeetiv&l relation, but rather accidental. The relation 
of inherence or.conjunction is found to exist from direct experience 
and so also the adjectival relation ; and we*do not see apy reason 
why the one should be regarded as the primary and the other 


secondary. After all a relation is posited to bring two terms . 


together and if the terms are not naturally related, the position 
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ofa further relation will be useless. In the case of negation, it 
is by its very constitution related to the locus and hence it does 
not stand in need of a sforéign 1elatioh, which will bring the 
tepms together. Moreover, if negation were’ supposed to be 
related to,the locus by way of conjuctign or inherence, it 
would «become a positive entity like substance or attribute and 
we shall have no critefion to distinguish existence from 
non-existence. We cannot appreciate the logical propriety 
ofthe Mimarnsist’s objection that negation cannot be perceived 
as an adjectival element in the absence of an additional relation 
at its back. Is not negation the distinguishing charactéristic 
of the locus? “Do we not distinguish an empty bag from 
One that is full ? And if we do distinguish, what is the 
criterion, of distinction ? Certainly the absence of contents 
distihguishes the empty bag from the full one and so to deny 
that absence can be the qualifying adjective will be tantamount 
to denying the plain verdict of experience and this means self- 
contradiction. The Mtimiürn:ist cannot deny this. adjectival 
relation of negation to the locus and he will have to fall back 
upon an original relation to explain this. If the Mtmürnsist can 
trot out an original relation, the Naiydyika too may accept it 
provided it does not violate logical propriety. The relation of 
negation and the locus is regarded as one of identity (tadatmya) 
by the Mimamsist and if this relation were logically consistent 
with the terms, we eould also accept it and satisfy the scruples, 
of the Mimarmsist. But identity between an existent and a 
non-existent is inconceivable and if the non-existent were simply 
an aspect of the existent the non-existent could be perceived in 
the same fashion as the éxistent. The Naiydyika does not believé 
in the relation of identity between negation and "the positivé 
locus as the foundation of the substantive-adjectival relation 
simply  hecause the foundational relation supposed by. ihe 
r . 

- 1 abbüvo yady atiriktasambandhavün syat sattavan — ity av fous 
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MimBriisist involves selficoritradiétion The substantive-adjecs 


wiival relation can subsist between two terms without any ether 


relation. In fact this rélation canhot*be “denied by the 
Mimarmsist, as we have shown above, on pain of self-contfadiction e 


and to fall back upon the relation of identity as the basic relation, 


equally leads to a quagmire. Moreover, this search for’ a 
‘foundational telation is entirely unprofitable. The Mimarsist ` 


has not succeeded in making out the logical necessity why 
one relation should’ be regarded as more fundamental than‘ the® 
other and the argument from the analogy of cases where the 
two relations are found together is at best of an empirical value. 
It has been shown that eyperiences are not uniform and they are 
all of equal logical value, unless it can be found that one is 
sublated by the other. If the adjectival relation is not iunda- 
mental, why should the other relation be so ? If the relation of 
inherence is self-sufficient, why should the adjectival relation be 
condemned ? And if relations as such are condemned as illogical 
makeshifts, an infinite regression and a consequent denial of the 
validity of all judgments will be the inevitable consequence—in 
other words, philosophy will wander into the cul de sac of 
scepticism, to which the Mimamsist of all persons cannot be 
a party. 

The Mimàmsist declares that the cognition of negation is 
non-perceptual and our feeling of its being an immediate 
perceptual experience is only a ee error due 
to confusion with the perception of the locus.’ Butthe argument 
seems to move in a vicious circle. Why should the felt 
immediacy -be erroneous, because the sense-organ is not in contact 
wit “negation and why should such contact fail, because the 
felé immediacy is erroneous? Nor can the Mimarnsjst deny 
sensuous cognition of negation on the ground of its lack of 

! Of. üparokgyarh tu bhüvürh$a eva nā’ bhávürnée tad ast» N. R., pe 
483. hhütalšdes tv aparoksatvid abhüvasyaá ‘pi tattvabhrama evà *yuş- 
mantüm. =. Me., p. 60. L 
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— qualities.. The Mimiiasist believes that time and space 


are perceived though they have no sensible qualities. Why , 


should he then gó out*of Dis way to cbndemn the felt immediate 
&xperience of negation as a psychological errór? We open our 
eyes and eee that the air is colourless. Thg absence of colour is 
felt'to be visually perceived. Why should you condemn it as 
Ialse perception ? Why again do we not have thr experience 
with our eyes shut up ? The eye certainly functions and it cannot 
function upon the locus, the air, as it is visually unperceivable. 
If it is not engaged in the perception of negation, it will have 
no employment. If it is supposed to he engaged upon the 
, surrounding | objects, we do not see how the seeing of other 


. "objects can have a bearing upon the negative cognition. But it. 


has been contended by the Mimiamsist that the visual organ has 
got to function in order to complete the conditions of competent 
non-perception, which is the instrument for the cognition of 
negation, What are the conditions constitutive of competency ? 
Competency is constituted by the presence of all the conditions 
of perception save and except the object and the consequent 
sense-object contact. One can be sure of the absence of the 
jar upon the near ground-surface only if one is fully persuaded 
that there is full light, alert attention, the fit visual organ in 
function and still the jar is not perceived. If any one of 
these conditions be absent, the absence of the jar cannot be 
categorically affirmed, as non-perception may be due to the lack 
of an essential condition of perception and not to the absence of 
the object. The visual organ thus has got to function in order to 
fulfil the conditions that go to make the non-perception of the 
object, say the jar, a fit and competent instrument for the 
deliverance of the negative cognition. The Naiydyika opines’ that 
this explanation is rather tortuous and deliberately makes a plain 
situation complex. “The visual organ may be believed to. cognise 
ve absence of the object and thus have an utility.of its own: 
“The Naiyayika further argues that perceptual kngwiedge.is 
` sAvariably seem to be caused by an uncognised instrument and 
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non-perceptual knowledge is always conditioned by some knosv- 
ledge of fact. The negative cognition is caused by an instfument 
unperceived by us and this instrument i£ not, whatever else it 
might be, a knowledge of fact. We should regard’ negative 
cognition to be percaptual im character as it is not conditioned 
by a knowledge of fact. The Mimaárnsist is not satisfied By this 
SURIOg OS: argument and thinks that the universal proposition, 
‘all knowledge that is caused by a,non-cognitional instrument 
(jñanakaranakajñana) is perceptual in character, is vitiated By 
the case of memory, which, though caused by memory-impression 
(samsküra), which-is not a cognition, is not, perceptual in 
character. E ; 
The next argument of Udayana also proceeds upon analogy. 
All knowledge of external objects is seen to be generated by the 
mind when it is influenced and directed by a positive cognitive 
instrument. Thus the visual knowledge of external objects 1s 
seen to be produced by the mind under the direction of the visual 
organ, which is a positive instrument. In verbal knowledge of 
external objects, the mind is guided by the knowledge of the 
word and conventional relation, and so also in inference the 
mind is under the guidance of the knowledge of the probans, 
with universal concomitance—all positive facts. , In our external 
knowledge of absence too the mind should be under the 
influence of a positive cognitive instrument, viz., the sense-organ 
and not non-perception, which is a negative fact. ‘The 
cogency of this argument is not admitted by the Mimamsist. 
What cognitive instrument is employed to bring about a kind 
of knowledge can be determined from the nature of the knowledge 
that follows and from the nature of the object to be cognised, 
And íhe relation of a particular cognitive instrument to a 
particular species of knowledge is a relation of causality and it 
can ‘be determined exactly in the same way as other causal 
relations are determined. It might be a fact that out knowledge 


of external positive | entities is achieved by a positive cognitiye 


instrument. But there. is no logical necessity' that the same 
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 eondition should. prevail in negative cognitions too. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that negative cognition , 
should be generated by ab instrumeift other than a sense-organ, 

_ because this is found to be the case in our inference of negation. 
These ase arguments by analogy, pure, and simple, and have 
no -Jegical necessity, as the contrary possibility is not barred "out 
by a reductio ad absurdüm. . 

The Naiyayika further argues that the competency of the 
sense-organ in respect of negation should be- admitted exactly 
: like its competency in respect of the relevant positive. entity. 

. The jar is cognised by the visual organ and.the absence “of the 

„Jar too should be believed to be so cognjsed. It is no argument 

s that a positive cognitive instrument is competent to cognise. 

positive objects alone. What about the verbal knowledge of 
negation? When we hear a trustworthy person say that John 
is not at home, we at once have a knowledge of John's absence. 
What is the instrument of our knowledge of absence in this case? 
Certainly the aforsaid proposition, not anything negative. So 
also when a man proves by argument that the sun does not move 
or that the Arabs are not civilised and so on, our knowledge of 
negation is certainly inferential. The Mimamsaka may contend 
that in all these cases inference or verbal communication serves 
to give rise to an idea of non-cognition of the positive fact, e.g., 
of the conditions of motion in the sun or of civilization among 
the Arabs and the negative judgment is thus the result of non- 
cognition. Inference or verbal knowledge only serves to commu- 
nicate this fact of non-cognition and has no bearing upon ‘the 
negative judgment following upon it. 

The Naiyüyika next fights on the issue of — cognitfon 
of negation and its opposite in places where the” opposjtes are 
present. The pen may actually exist on the table, but we may 
miss it through a defect in the sense-organ and think that there 
ig no pen onthe table. Contrariwise through a, defect in the 

Š a we may see a ghost though there is none. The grror 
not confined to the visual organ alone.” ‘We may miss a 
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sound tbrough:a defect in the organ of hearing, say partial deaf- 
ness, and we may judge that there was no sound. It is ommon 
f knowledge that the _malaria patient aftet having taken a strong 
dose of quinine stems to bear continuous sounds, though there 
are none. What age these-illusions due to ? Certainly these 
aberrations are caused by defects in the sense-organs. ‘And if 
e- defective sense-organ can envisage illusory negations we do not 
see any earthly reason why the healthy organ should not cognise , 
real negation. But the Mimarhsist argues that the funcfion "of ` 
the organ comes into request only to fulfil the conditions of com- + 
petency of non-perception and in erroneous cognitions of negation * 
the defective sense-organ is responsible for the illusion of thjs 
. competency and does not proceed further. The negative judg? 
ment follows as the result of non-perception. e 
As regards the charge tbat the negative judgment cannót be 
maintained tobe perceptual in nature as it is not preceded by 
the simple perceptual apprehension of the negative term, which 
is found to be the invariable condition of perceptual judgments, 
the Naiyayikas admit the truth of the accusation, but they deny 
that this lack of condition makes the negative judgment non- 
perceptual in character. A judgment is made possible by the 
antecedent knowledge of terms in isolation and when there is no 
such antecedent simple apprehension of the terms, the judgment 
cannot take place. This rule holds good only in the case of 
those terms whose isolated apprehension is possible, but it does 
"not apply to those relative terms, which are by their very 
° nature incompetent to be cognised by themselves without reference 
to some. other terms, with which they are constitutionally bound 
op. Negation, for instance, is one such term and is understand- 
ble only with reference to the object to be negated. So a 
simple isolated apprehension of negation is impossible and when- 
ever it is comprehended, it is comprehended in relationsand never 
out of it. This objection, the Naiyáyika contends, Ps suicidal and 
the ‘Mjmamsist too cannot give a more satisfactory explanation « 
The rule that a ceca is preceded by simple apprehension 
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ofethe terms is not confined to perceptual judgments alone, 
but to all judgments. Even’ inferential and verbal judgments < 
are in the ultimate analysis traceable "to simple non-relational 
kgowledge'of the terms. And if the rule were absolute and did 
not brook exception, the Mtmaàrnsist too would have to find gn 
— explarmation of the anomaly presented by negative judgments. 
The Mimiunsist cannot make out that  negation" is appre- 
hended in isolation at any stage and he will have to admit 
that negative judgment is reached at one sweep and not step by 
. step. The contention, that perceptual judgment alone is subject 
. to this contingency and the difficulty will not arise if negative 
judgment is recognised as non-perceptugl in character to be 
° ereached by non-perceptual evidence, is not tenable, as all judg- - 
ments have been shown to be ultimately traceable to perceptual 
knowledge of terms. If an exception is allowed in favour of 
negative judgments, the Naiyáyika too will have the benefit of it, 
and the question of its etiology is irrelevant. If ‘non-perception’ 
is believed to be capable of giving simple knowledge of negation , 
the sense-organ too may be credited with such capacity. The 
question is whether negation permits of being simply appre- 
hended and if the possibility is admitted, the instrument in 
question, be it sepse-organ or non-perception, will be supposed to 
yield this requisite knowledge. 
Now to sum up the results: The main contention of the 
Mimiamsist is that the sense-organ is employed elsewhere to 
- constitute the competency, without which non-perception 1s in- 
competent to give knowledge of absence. The Naiydyika would 
make the sense-organ yield this knowledge, although -he also 
admits the instrumentality of non-perception. The differenct 
seems to be,a question of emphasis. The Naiyayika will make 
non-perception only an auxiliary factor to the sense-organ and tHe 
Mimarbsiet would make it the self-sufficient condition and -for 
thig very purpose he will relegate the sense-organ to a subordi- 
nate rank as serving to prepare. the ground for non-pesception 
| © take effect. The sense-organ is €—— in requést to assure the 
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subject that ñon-perception is present inspite of the presence of 


the conditions of perception. Udayana bas made a vigorous plea 
in favour of the sense-orfan being the mstroment of negative 


judgment and he seeks to demolish the contention that the 
sense-organ is emplpyed upon the locus. The perception „9f 
locus is not indispensable to the cognition of negation of» -those 
objects, which can be perceived without reference to the locus. 

Sound, for instance, is perceived without reference to its locus. 

Sound is cognised by the auditory organ which jis in- 
competent to cognise its locus; ether (akaása), which is not amen- 
able ‘to perception. Smell, again, is perceived without reference 
to its locus, which, though cognisable by other organs, is not 
liable to be cognised by the olfactory organ. In the case of 
negations of these perceptible objects the knowledge of the locus 
is either impossible or unnecessary. Accordingly the sense-organ 
will have no employment upon the locus and still it is seen to be 
in function, otherwise the negation of these objects will not be 
cognised. For instance, the extinction of sound is cognised only 
by a person who possesses a sound auditory organ and when that 
organ is in actual operation. Similarly with regard to the extinction 
of smell the function of the olfactory organ is seen to be necessary 
for knowledge of such extinction and yet the sense-organ cannot be 
supposed to be employed elsewhere. The Mimàrnsist has sought 
to explain these difficulties by regarding these negative cognitions 
as the result of inference. ' The subject, who was perceiving the 


“sound but suddenly ceases to perceive it, infers the absence of the 


sound from the absence of sound-cognition, which could not but 
take place if the sound were there." The Mimiamsist therefore 
tan maintain his position only by explafning away these simple 
xpériences as inferential judgments. But what about the sense- 
organs all this while ? The Mimarhsist will have to admit that 
they remain active, otherwise the non»cognition of sound or 
smell may be attributed to the aberration of the sease-organs and 
thue knowledge of negation will,be precarious. The Naiydyikas 
contend that the'activity of the sense-organ is necessary for he 







| ——— factor of — up qti, — — non-percep- 
. tion añ effective instrumenf,of negative cognition. The quarrel 
seams to be endless as neither party will yield. But to a dis- 
passionate critic it appears that both partie; have made a good 
—. case for.themselves and the difference seems to be reducible to a 
question of attitude and emphasis. The Naiyüyikas seem to have 
the support of psychology in their favour and their position will 
* readily command the assent of the avarage man. ‘But the quarrel 
. of philosophers is not at all a simple affair. The Mimarmsist has 
.made capital out of the peculiar character of negation, which is 
neither a substance nor an attribute, nor,even a relation. It 
. bås no shape, no colour, in short, none of the sensible qualities 
and the commonplace, work-a-day man will find it difficult to 
believe that such an amorphous thing is capable of being directly 
perceived. But the Mtmáürnsist thinks time and space to be 
amenable to perception and it does not lie in him to impugn its 
perceivability on the ground of its lack of sensible qualities. 
The Buddhist and Prabháükara, particularly the latter, have cut 
the Gordian knot by declaring negation to be non est and the 
problem of epistemology is simply given a wide berth. We pur- 
posely refrain from entering into the metaphysical issues. We 
have laid bare the ‘epistemological problem with the solutions 
offered by the rival philosophers and we hope this comparative 
study has served to put the Buddhist position in a clear, 
. perspective. 
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